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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The knowledge of the origin of cultivated plants is 
interesting to agriculturists, to botanists, and even to 
historians and philosophers concerned with the dawnings 
of civilization. 

I discussed this question of origin in a chapter in my 
work on geographical botany; but the book has become 
scarce, and, moreover, since 1855 important facts have 
been discovered by travellers, botanists, and archae¬ 
ologists. Instead of publishing a second edition, I have 
dra^vn up an entirely new and more extended work, 
which treats of the origin of almost double the n :mber of 
species belonging to the tropics and the temperate zone*. 
It includes almost all plants which are cultivated, either 

on a large scale for economic purposes, or in orchards and 
kitchen gardens. 

I have always aimed at discovering the condition and 
the habitat of each species before it was cultivated. It 
was needful for this end to distinguish from among 
innumerable varieties that wHch should be regarded as 
the most ancient, and to find out from what quarter of 
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the globe it came. The problem is more difficult than it 
appears at first sight. In the last century and up to 
the middle of the present, authors made little account 
of it, and the most able have contributed to the pro¬ 
pagation of erroneous ideas. I believe that three out 
of four of Linnjfius’ indications of the original home of 
cultivated plants are incomplete or incorrect. His state¬ 
ments have since been repeated, and in spite of what 
modern wiiters have proved touching several species, 
they are still repeated in periodicals and popular works. 
It is time that mistakes, which date in some cases from 
the Greeks and Romans, should be coiTected. The actual 
condition of science allows of such correction, provided 
we rely upon evidence of varied character, of which 
some portion is quite recent, and even unpublished; and 
this evidence should be sifted as we sift evidence in his¬ 
torical research. It is one of the rare cases in which 
a science founded on observation should make use of 
testimonial' proof. It will be seen that this method 
leads to satisfactory results, since I have been able to 
determine the origin of almost all the species, sometimes 
with absolute certainty, and sometimes with a high 
degree of probability. 

I have also endeavoured to establish the number of 
centuries or thousands of years during which each 
species has been in cultivation, and liow its culture 
spread in different directions at successive epochs. 

A few plants cultivated for more than two thousand 
years, and even some otliei's, are not now known in a 
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spontaneous, that is, wild condition, or at any rate this 
condition is not proved. Questions of this nature are 
subtle. They, like the distinction of species, require 
much research in books and in herbaria. I have even 
been obliged to appeal to the courtesy of travellers or 
botanists in all parts of the world to obtain recent 
information. I shall mention these in each case with 
the expression of my grateful thanks. 

In spite of these records, and of all my researches, 

there still remain several species which are unknown 

wild. In the cases where these come from regions 

not completely explored by botanists, or where they 

belong to genera as yet insufficiently studied, there is 

hope that the wild plant may be one day discovered. 

But this hope is fallacious in the case of well-known 

species and countries. We are here led to form one of two 

hypotheses; either these plants have since history began 

so changed in form in their wild as well as in their 

cultivated condition that they are no longer recognized 

as belonging to the same species, or they are extinct 
species. The lentil and the chick-pea probably no longer 

exist in nature; and other species, as wheat, maize, the 
broad bean, and carthamine, which are very rarely found 
wild, appear to be in course of extinction. The number of 
cultivated plants with which I am here concerned, being 
two hundred and forty-nine, the three, four, or five species, 
extinct or nearly extinct, is a large proportion, represent¬ 
ing a thousand species, out of the whole number of phane¬ 
rogams. This destruction of forms must have taken 
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place during the short period of a few hundred centuries, 
on continents where they might have spread, and imdei- 
circumstances which are commonly considered unvarying. 
This shows how the history of cultivated plants is allied 
to the most important problems of the general history of 
organized beings. 

Geneva, 1882. 
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PART 1. 

General Remarks. 


CHAPTER I. 

IN WHAT JIANNER AND AT WHAT EPOCHS CULTIVATION 

BEGAN IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

The traditions of ancient peoples, embellished by poets, 
have commonly attributed the first steps in agriculture 
and the introduction of useful plants, to some divinity, or 
at least to some great emperor or Inca. Reflection shows 
that this is hai'dly probable, and observation of the 
attempts at agriculture among the savage tribes of our 
own day proves that the facts are quite otherwise. 

In the progress of civilization the beginnings arc 
usually feeble, obscure, and limited. There are reasons 
why this should be the case with the fii*st attempts at 
agriculture or horticulture. Between the custom of 
gathering wild fruits, grain, and roots, and that of the 
regular cultivation of the plants which produce them, 
there are several steps. A family may scatter seeds 
its dwelling, and provide itself the next year 
with the same product in the forest. Certain fruit trees 
may east near a dwelling without our knowing whether 
they were planted, or whether the hut was built beside 
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them in order to profit by them. War and the chase 
often interrupt attempts at cultivation. Rivalry and 
mistrust cause the imitation of one tribe by another to 
make but slow progress. If some great personage com¬ 
mand the cultivation of a plant, and institute some cere¬ 
monial to show its utility, it is probably because obscm-e 
and unknown men have previously spoken of it, and 
that successful experiments have been already made. 
A longer or shorter succession of local and sliort-livcd 
experiments must have occm*red before sucli a display, 
which is calculated to impress an already numerous public! 
It is easy to understand that there must have been de¬ 
termining causes to excite these attempts, to renew them, 
to make them successful. 

The first cause is that such or such a plant, offerino- 
some of those advantages which all men seek, must be 
within reach. The lowest savages know the plants of theii- 
country; but the example of the Australians and Patago¬ 
nians shows that if they do not consider them produetTve 
and easy to rear, tliey do not entertain the idea of culti¬ 
vating them. Other conditions are sufficiently evident: a 
not too rigorous climate; in hot countries, the moderate 
duration of drought; some degree of security and settle¬ 
ment; lastly, a pressing necessity, due to insufficient 
resources in fishing, hunting, or in the production of 
indigenous and nutritious plants, such as the cliestnut, 
the date-palm, the banana, or the breadfruit tree. When’ 
men can live without work it is wliat they like best. 
Besides, the element of luazard in hunting and fishiii"- 
attracts primitive, and sometimes civilized man, more 
tlian the rude and regular labour of cultivation. 

I return to the species which savages are disposed to 
cultivate. They sometimes find them in their own 
countiy, but often receive them from neighbourin'^ 
l)eoples, more favoured than themselves by natural con° 
ditions, or already possessed of some sort of civilization. 
Wlien a pooj)le is not established on an island, or in 
some place difficult of access, they soon adopt certain 
plants, discovered elsowlicre, of which the advantage is 
evident, and arc thereby diverted from the cultivation of 
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w“-reeable plants. And we sec m our own day, m 
'various eountriL. barley -placed by rvhoat m^o pr^e- 
ferred to buckwheat and many kinds of miUct, while some 

vegetables and other cidtivated “I 

bemuse other species, sometimes brought fioni a distance, 

are more profitable. The difference in value. 

<rreat whi^ is found among plants already impioved by 
Sidture is less than that which exists between cultivated 
plants knd others completely wild. 

factor which Darwin has had the merit of introducm 
so happily into science, plays an important part when 
once agri^lture is estabUshed; but in every epoch, and 
cspeciSly in its earliest stage, the choice ot species is 
more important than the selection of varieties. 

The various causes which favour or obstruct the 
heginnings of agriculture, explain why certain regions 
have been for thousands of years peopled by husbandmen, 
while othem are still inhabited by nomadic tribes. It is 
clear that, owing to their well-known qualities and to the 
favourable conditions of climate, it was at an early period 
found easy to cultivate rice and several leguminous plants 
ill Southem Asia, barley and wheat in Mesopotamia and 
in Egypt, several species of Panicum in ATrica, maize, 
the potato, the sweet potato, and manioc in America. 
Oentres were thus fonned whence the most useful specie 
were difiiised. In the north of Asia, of Europe, and 
America, the climate is unfavourable, and the indige 
plants are unproductive; but as hunting and 
offered their resources, agriculture must have b^ 
duced there late, and it was possible to disper 
good species of the south without great 
was different in Australia, Patagonia, a* 
south of Africa. The plants of the te' 
our hemisphere could not reach ^ 
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reason of the distance, and tliose of the intertropical 
zone were excluded by great drought or by the absence of 
a high temperature. At the same time, the indigenou.^ 
species are very poor. It is not merely the want ot 
intelligence or of security which has prevented tlie in- 
liabitants from cultivating them. The nature of the 
indigenous flora has so much to do with it, that the 
Europeans, established in these countries for a hundred 
years, have onl}'’ cultivated a single species, the Tetra- 
(junia, an insigniticant gi’een vegetable. I am awan* 
that Sir Joseph Hooker ‘ has enumerated more than a 
hundred Australian species which may be used in somt; 
way; but as a matter of fact they ■were not cultivated 
by the natives, and, in .spite of the imj)roved methods of 
the English colonists, no one does cultivate them. This 
clearly demonstrates the principle of which I spoke just 
now, that the choice of species is more important than 
the selection of varieties, and that there must be valuable 
(jualities in a wild plant in order to lead to its cultivation. 

In spite of the obscurity of the beginnings of culti¬ 
vation in each region, it is certain that they occuiTed at 
very different periods. One of the most ancient examples 
of cultivated plants is in a di'awing representing figs, 
found in Egypt in the pyramid of Gizeh. The epoch of 
the construction of this monument is uncertain. Authors 
have assigned a date varying between fifteen hundred and 
four thousand two hundred years before tlie Christian era. 
Supposing it to be two thousand years, its actual age 
would be four thousand years. Now, the construction 
of the pyramids could only have been the work of a 
numerous, oiganized people, possessing a certain degree of 
'-'ilizatiou, and consequently an established a,gi-iculture, 
I" from some centuries back at least. In China, two 
nd seven hundred years before Christ, the Emperoi’ 
rr instituted the ceremony at which every year 
of useful plants are sown—i-ice, sweet potato, 
two kinds of millet.*** These plants must 
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have been cultivated for some time in certain localities 
before they attracted the emperor’s attention to such a 
deforce. Agiaculture appears, then, to be as ancient in 
Clnna as in Egypt. The constant relations between 
Ecrypt and Mesopotamia lead us to^ suppose that an 
almost contemporaneous cultivation existed in the valle 3 \s 
of the Euphrates and the Nile. And it may have been 
e(iually early in India and in the Malay Archipelago. 
The history of the Dravidian and ^Malay peoples does 
not reach far back, and is sufficiently obscure, but there 
is no reason to believe that cultivation has not been 
known among them for a very long time, particularly 
along the banks of the rivers. 

The ancient Egyptians ami the Phcenicians propa¬ 
gated many plants in the region of the Mediten-anean, 
and the Aryan nations, whose migrations towards Europe 
began about 2500, or at latest 2000 years B.C., carried 
with them several species already cultivated in Western 
Asia. We shall see, in studying the history of several 
species, that some plants Avere probably cultivated in 
Europe and in the north of Africa prior to the Aryan 
migration. This is shown by names in languages more 
ancient than the Aryan tongues; for instance, Finn, 
Basque, Berber, and the speech of the Guanchos of the 
Canary Isles. However, the remains, called kitchen- 
middens, of ancient Danish dAvellings, have hitherto 
furnished no proof of cultivation or any indication of the 
possession of metal.^ The Scandinavians of that period 
lived principally by fishing and hunting, and perhaps 
eked out tbeii' subsistence by indigenous plants, such as 
the cabbage, the nature of which does not admit any 
remnant of traces in the dung-heaps and rubbish, and 
which, moreover, did not require cultivation. The absence 
of metals does not in these northern countries argue a 
greater antiquity tlian the age of Pericles, or even the 
palmy days of the Roman republic. Later, when bronze 

* Do Naidaillac, Les Premiers nommes et les Temps Pr^tstoriques, 
i. pp. 266, 268. The absence of traces of agricalture among these 
remains is, moreover, corroborated by Ileer and Cartailbac, both well 
versed in the discoveries of arcbseology. 
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was known in Sweden—a region far removed from the 
then civilized countries—agriculture had at length been 
introduced. Among the remains of that epoch was 
found a caiwing of a cart drawn by two oxen and driven 
by a man.^ 

The ancient inhabitants of Eastern Switzerland, at a 
time when they possessed instruments of poli.sbed stone 
and no metals, cultivated several plants, of which some 
were of Asiatic origin. Heer^ has shown, in his admirable 
work on the lake-dwellings, that the inhabitants had 
intercourse with the countries south of the Alps. They 
may also have received plants cultivated by the Iberiaii-s, 
who occupied Gaul before the Kelts. At the period 
when the lake-dwellers of Switzerland and Savoy pos¬ 
sessed bronze, their agriculture was more varied. It 
seems that the lake-dwellers of Italy, when in possession 
of this metal, cultivated fewer species than those of 
Savoy,^ and this may be due either to a greater antiquity 
or to local circumstances. Tlie remains of the lake- 
dwellers of Laybach and of the Mondsee in Austria 
prove likewise a completely primitive agriculture; no 
cereals have been found at Laybach, and but a single 
grain of wheat at the Mondsee.^ The backward conditfon 
of agriculture in this eastern j^art of Europe is contrary 
to the hypothesis, based on a lew words used by ancient 
historians, that the Aryans sojourned first in the re^-ion 
of the Danube, and that Thrace was civilized belbre 
Greece. In spite of this example, agiiculture appear.s 
in general to have been more ancient in the temperate 
jiarts of Europe than we should be inclined to believe 
from tbe Greeks, who were disposed, like certain modern 


* M. Montolias, from Cartai'lbac, Rfvite, 1875, p. 237. 

* Heer, Die Pflanzeyi der Pfahlbautcu, in 4to, Zuricli, 18G5. Seo the 
article on “ Flfix.” 

* Perrin,i7«de Pn^hisforique de la Savoie, in 4to, 1870; Castelfranco, 
Notizic intorno alia Stnzinne lacustre di I,agozza ; and SordcUi, Siillc 
piayite della (orbicra della Lagozza, in the de la Soc. Ital. des Scion. 
Nat., 1880. 

* Much, 2Iittheil d. Anthropol. Ges. in inVii, vol. ri.; Sackon, Sitzher. 
Akad. TIicn., vol. vi. Letter of Heor on theso works and analysis of 
them in Naidaillac, i. p. 247. 
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writers, to attribute the origin of all progress to their 

own nation. , , . •. , ^ 

In America, agriculture is perhaps not quite so 

ancient as in Asia and Egypt, if vre are to judge from 
the civilization of Mexico and Peru, which does not date 
even from the Hrst centuries of the Christian era. How¬ 
ever, the widespread cultivation of cei’tain plants, such 
as maize, tobacco, and the sweet potato, argues a con¬ 
siderable antiquity, perhaps two thousand years or there¬ 
abouts History is at fault in this matter, and we can 
only hope to he enlightened by the discoveries of archieo- 
logy and geology. 



CHAPTEJR 11. 


METHODS FOE DISCOVERING OR PROVING THE ORIGIN OP 

^ECIES. 

1. General reflections. As most cultivated plants have 
been imdei- culture from an early period, and the manner 
of their introduction mto cultivation is often little known 
different means are necessary in order to ascertain their 
.origin, f or each species we need a research similar to 
those made by historians and archieologists—a varied 
researeh, m which sometimes one process is employed 
sometimes another; and these are afterwards combmed’ 
and estimated according to their relative value. The 
naturalist is here no longer in his ordinary domain of 
observation and description; he must support himself 
by historical proof, which is never demanded in the 
laboratory; and botanical facts are required, not with 
respect to the physiology of plants—a favourite study of 
the present day—but with regard to the distinction of 
species ana their geo^^phical distributioiL 

I .shall, therefore, haye to make use of methods of 
which some are foreign to naturalists, others to persons 
versed in historical learning. I shall .say a few words 
of each, to explain how they should be employed and 

2. Botany. One of the most direct means of dis- 
covering the geographical origin of a cultivated species 

is to seek in what country it grows spontaneously, and 

without the help of man. The question appears at the 
first glance to be a simple one. It seems, indeed, thar 
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bv consulting floi-as, works upon species in general, 
or herbaria we ought to be able to solve it easily m 
:ich paSaTcase." Unfortunately it is on the conU-ary, 
a question which demands a special knowledge ot 
especially of geographical botany, and an estimate ot 
botenists^and of collectors, founded on a long 
Learned men, occupied with history or with the inter¬ 
pretation of ancient authore, are liable to grave mistakes 
when they content themselves with the hrst testimony 
they may happen tn light npon in a botanical work 
On the other hand, travellers who collect plants for a 
herbarium are not always sufficiently observant of tha 
places and circumstances in ^^vhich they find them. 
They often neglect to note down what they have 
d'emarked on the subject. We know, ll 0 ^yever that a 
plant may have sprung from others cultivated in the 
neio'hbourhood; that birds, winds, etc., may have borne 
the*^ seeds to great distances; that they are sometimes 
brought in the ballast of vessels or mixed with theii* 
cargoes. Such cases present themselves with respect 
to common species, much more so with respect to culti¬ 
vated plants Avhich abound near human dwellings. A 
collector or traveller had need be a keen observer to 
judge if a plant has sprung from a wild stock_ belonging 
to the flora of the country, or if it is of foreign origin. 
When the plant is growing near dwellings, on walls, 
among rubbish-heaps, by the wayside, etc., we should bo 
cautious in forming an opinion. 

It may also happen that a plant strays from cultiva¬ 
tion, even to a distance from suspicious localities, and 
has nevertheless but a short duration, because it cannot 
in the long run support the conditions of the climate or 
the struggle with the indigenous species. This is what 
is called in botany an adventivc species. It appears 
and disappears, a proof that it is not a native of the 
country. Every flora ofters numerous examples of this 
kind. When these are more abundant than usual, the 
public is struck by the circumstance. Thus, the troops 
hptily summoned from Algeria into France in 1870, 
disseminated by fodder and otherwise a number of 
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African and southern species which excited wonder, hut 
of which no trace remained after two or three winters. 

Some collectors and authors of floras are very careful 
in noting these facts. Thanks to personal relations 
with some of them, and to frequent references to their 
herbaria and botanical works, I flatter myself I am 
acquainted with them. I shall, therefore, willingly 
cite their testimony in doubtful cases. For certain 
countries and certain species I have addressed myselt 
directly to these eminent naturalists. I have appealed 
to their memory, to their notes, to their herbaria, and from 
the answers they have been so kind as to return, I have 
been enabled to add unpublished documents to those 
found in works already made public. My sincere thanks 
are due for information of this nature received from 
Mr. C. B. Clarke on the plants of India, from M. Boissier 
on those of the East, from M. Sagot on the species of 
French Guiana, from M. Cosson on those of Algeria, from 
MM. Decaisne and Bretschneider on the plants of China, 
from M. Pancic on tl>e cereals of Servia, from Messrs. 
Bentham and Baker on the specimens of the herbarium 
at Kew, lastly from M. Edouard Andrd on the plants of 
America. This zealous traveller was kind enough to 
lend mo some most interesting specimens of species 
cultivated in South America, which he found presenting 
every appearance of indigenous plants. 

A more difficult question, and one which cannot be 
solved at once, is whether a plant gi*owing wild, witli 
all the appearance of the indigenous species, has existed 
in the country from a very early period, or has been 
introduced at a more or less ancient date. 

For there are naturalized species, that is, those that 
are introduced among the plants of the ancient flora, and 
which, although of foreign origin, persist there in such a 
manner that observation alone cannot distinguish them, so 
that historical records or botanical considerations, whether 
simple or geographical, are needed for their detection. 
In a very general sense, taking into consideration the 
lengthened periods with which science is concerned, nearly 
all species, especially in the regions lying outside the 
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tropics, have hcen once naturalized; that is to say, they 
have, from geographical and physical circumstance^ 
passed from one region to another. When, in 1855, I 
put forward the idea that conditions anterior to our 
epoch determined the gi’eater number of the facts of the 
actual distribution of plants—this was the sense of 
several of the articles, and of the conclusion of iny two 
volumes of geographical botany'—it was received with 
considerable surprise. It is true that general considera¬ 
tions of palceontology had just led Dr. Unger,^ a German 
savant, to adopt similar ideas, and before him Edward 
Forbes had, mth regard to some species of the southera 
counties of the British Isles, suggested the hypothesis 
of an ancient connection with Spain.® But the proof 
that it is impossible to explain the habitations of the 
whole number of present species by means of the con¬ 
ditions existing for some thousands of yeai'S, made a 
greater impression, because it belonged more especially 
to the department of botanists, and did not relate to 
only a few plants of a single countiy. The hypothesis 
suggested by Forbes became an assured fact and capable 
of general application, and is now a truism of science. All 
that is written on geographical or zoological botany rests 
upon this basis, which is no longer contested. 

This principle, in its application to each country and 
each species, presents a number of difficulties; for when 
a cause is once recognized, it is not always easy to dis¬ 
cover how it has affected each particular case. Luckily, 
so far as cultivated plants are concerned, the questions 
which occur do not make it necessary to go back to 
very ancient times, nor to dates which cannot be defined 
by a given number of years or centuries. No doubt the 
modern specific forms date from a period earlier than 
the great extension of glaciers in the northern hemi- 

* Alph. de Candolle, O^oyraphie Bofanique JRatsonnde, chap. x. p 
1055} chap, xi., xix., xxvii. 

» Oeschichte der PjldnzcnweUy 1852. 

Forbw, On the Connection between the Distribution of the Existino 

if^epritisk Isles, with the Oeolooical Changes which 
IWr ^ Memoirs of the Geological Survey, vol. u 
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sphere—a phenomenon of several thousand years’ dui’ation, 
if we are to judge from the size of the deposits transported 
by the ice ; but cultivation began after this epoch, and 
even in many instances within historic time. We have 
little to do with previous events. Cultivated species 
may liave changed their abode before cultivation, or in 
the course of a longer time they may have changed their 
form; this belongs to the general study of all organized 
life, and we are concerned only with the examination 
of each species since its cultivation or in the time 
immediately before it. This is a great simplification. 

The question of age, tlius limited, may be approached 
by means of historical or other records, of which I shall 
presently speak, and by the principles of geographical 
botany. 

I shall briefly enumerate these, in order to show 
in what manner they can aid in the discovery of the 
geographical origin of a given plant. 

As a iTile, the abode of each species is constant, or 
jiearly constant. It is, however, sometimes disconnected; 
that is to say, that the individuals of which it is com- 
jjosed are found in widely separated regions. These cases, 
which are extremely interesting in the study of the 
vegetable kingdom and of the surface of the globe, are 
far from forming the majority. Therefore, when a culti¬ 
vated species is found wild, frequently in Europe, more 
rarely in the United States, it is probable that, in spite 
of its indigenous appearance in America, it has become 
naturalized after being accidentally tian.sported thither. 

The genera of the vegetable kingdom, althougli 
usually composed of several species, are often confined 
to a single region. It follows, that the more species 
included in a genus all belonging to the same quarter 
of the globe, the more probable it is that one of the 
species, apparently indigenous in another part of the 
world, has been transported thither and has become 
naturalized there, by escaping from cultivation. This 
is especially the case with tropical genera, because they 
arc more often restricted either to the old or to the new 
world 
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Geographical botany teaches us wliat countries have 
"cnera and even species in common, in spite of a certain 
distance, and what, on the contrary, are very difierent, 
in spite of similarity of climate or inconsiderable dis¬ 
tance. It also teaches us what species, genera, and 
families are scattered over a wide area, and tin; more 
limited extent of others. These data are of great assist¬ 
ance in determining the probable origin of a given 
species. Naturalized plants spread rapidly. I have 
quoted examples elsewhere^ of instances within the last 
two centuries, and similar facts have been noted fi-om 
year to year. The rapidity of the recent invasion of 
Anaefiaris Ahinastrum into the rivers of Europe is well 
known, and that of many European plants in Now 
Zealand, Australia, California, etc., mentioned in se\'cral 
floras or modern travels. 

The great abundance of a species is no proof of its 
antiquity. Agave Ainericana, so common on the shores 
of the ilediterranean, although introduced from America, 
and our cardoon, which now covers a great part of the 
Pampas of La Plata, are remarkable instances in point. 
As a rule, an invading species makes rapid way, while 
e.xtinction is, on the contraiy, the result of the strife of 
several centuries against unfavourable circumstances.^ 

The designation which should be adopted for allied 
species, or, to speak scientifically, allied forms, is a 
problem often presented in natural history, and more 
often in the category of cultivated species than in. othei*s. 
These plants are changed by cultivation. Man adopts 
new convenient forms, and propagates them by 
artificial means, such as budding, grafting, the choice of 
seeds, etc. It is clear that, in order to discover the origin 
of one of these species, we must eliminate as fai* as possible 
the forms which appear to he artificial, and concentrate our 
attention on the others. A simple reflection may guide 
this choice, namely, that a cultivated species varies 
chiefly in those parts for which it is cultivated. The 
others remain unmodified, or present trifling alterations,. 

9 Candolle, G^o^rapMe Botanique Raisonn^e, chap. vii. and x. 

’ Jbid., chap. viii. p. 80-t. 
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of which the cultivator takes no note, because they are 
useless to him. We may expect, therefore, to find the 
fimit of a wild fruit tree small and of a doubtfully 
agreeable flavour, the grain of a cereal in its wild state 
small, the tubercles of a -svild potato small, the leaves of 
indigenous tobacco narrow, etc., without, however, (^oing 
so far as to imagine that the species developed rapidly 
under cultivation, for man would not have beo-un to 
cultivate it if it had not from the beginning prSented 
some useful or agreeable qualities. 

When once a cultivated plant has been reduced to 
such a condition as permits of its being reasonably 
compared with analogous spontaneous forms, we have 
still to decide wliat group of nearly similar plants it is 
proper to designate as constituting a species. Botanists 
alone^ are competent to pronounce an opinion on this 
question, since they are accustomed to appreciate differ¬ 
ences and resemblances, and know the confusion of 
certain works in the matter of nomenclature. Tliis is 
not the place to discuss what may reasonably be termed 
a species. I have stated in some of my articles the 
principles which seem to me the best. As their applica¬ 
tion would often require a study which has not been 
made, I have thought it well occasionally to treat quasi- 
specific forms as a group which appears to me to corre¬ 
spond to a species, and I have sought the geographical 
origin of these forms as though they were really^specific 

To sum up: botany fumishes valuable means of 
guessing or proving the origin of cultivated plants and 
lor avoiding mistakes. We must, however, by no means 
forget that practical observation must be supplemented 
by research in the study. After gaining information 
from the collector who sees the plants in a given spot 
or district, and who draws up a flora or a catalogue of 
species, it is indispensable to study the known or probable 
gcogi-aphical distribution in books and in herbaria, and 
to reflect upon the principles of geographical botany 
and on the questions of classification, which cannot be 
done by travelling or collecting. Other researches, of 
winch 1 shall speak presently, must be combined with 
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those of botany if we would arrive at satisfactory con¬ 
clusions. i 

3. Arclioiology atul Palwuntology. The most direct 

proof which can be conceived of the ancient existence 
of a species in a given country is to see its recognizable 
fragments in old buildings or deposits, ot a more or less 
certain date. 

The fruits, seeds, and different portions of plants 
taken from ancient Egyptian tombs, and the drawings 
which surround them in the pyramids, have given rise 
to most important researches, which I shall often liave to 
mention. Nevertheless, there is a possible source of error; 
the fraudulent introduction of modern plants into the 
sarcophagi of the mummies. This was easily di.scovcrcd 
in the case of some grains of maize, for instance, a plant 
of American oiigin, which were introduced by the Arabs; 
but species cultivated in Egypt within the last two oi 
three thousand years may have been added, which would 
thus appear to have belonged to an earlier period. The 
tumuli or mounds of North America, and the monuments 
of the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians, have furnished 
records about the plants cultivated in that jiavt of the 
world. Here we are concerned with an epoch subsequent 
to the pyramids of Egypt. 

The deposits of the Swiss lake-dwellings have been 
the subject of important treatises, among which that of 
Heer, quoted just now, holds the fii'st place. Similar 
works have been published on the vegetable remains 
found in other lakes or peat mosses of Switzerland, Savoy, 
Gemiany, and Italy. I shall quote them with reference 
to several species. Dr. Gross has been kind enough to 
send me seeds and fruits taken from the lake-dwellings 
of Neuehatel; and my colleague, Professor Heer, has 
favoured me with several facts collected at Zurich since 
the publication of his work. I have already said that 
the rubbish-heaps of the Scandinavian countries, called 
kitchen-middens, have furnished no trace of cultivated 

vegetables. 

, of the south of France contains leaves and 

other remains of plants, which have been discovered by 
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MM. Martins, Planclion, de Saporta, and other savants. 
Their date is not, perhaps, always earlier than that of the 
first lacustrine deposits, and it is possible that it agrees 
^vith that of ancient Eg^'ptian monuments, and of ancient 
Chinese books. Lastly, the mineralogic strata, with 
Avhicli geologists are specially concerned, tell us much 
about the succession of vegetable forms in different 
countries; but here we are dealing with epochs far 
anterior to agriculture, and it would be a strange and 
certainly a most valuable chance if a modern cultivated 
species were discovered in tlie European tertiary epoch. 
No such discovery has hitherto been made with any 
certainty, though uncultivated .species liave been recog¬ 
nized in strata prior to the glacial epoch of the northern 
hemisphere. For the rest, if we do not succeed in 
finding them, the consequences will not be clear, since 
it may be said, either that .such a plant came at a later 
date from a different region, or that it liad formerly 
another form which renders its recognition impossible 
in a fo.ssil state. 

4. History. Historical records are important in order 
to determine the date of certain cultures in each countly^ 
They also give indications as to the geographical origin 
of plants when they have been propagated by the mi«TTa- 
tions of ancient peoples, by travellers, or by miliUry 
expeditions. 

Tlie assertions of authors mu.st not, however, be 
accepted without examination. 

The gi’eater number of ancient historians liave con¬ 
fused the fact of the cultivation of a species in a country 
Avith that of its previous existence there in a Avild state. 
It has Ijeen commonly asserted, even in our own day. 
that a species cultivated in America or China is a native 
of America or China. A no less common error is the 
belief that a species comes originally from a given 
country because it has come to us from thence, and not 
direct from the place in wliich it is really indigenous. 
Thu.s the Greeks and Romans called the peach the 
Persian apple, because they had seen it cultivated in 
Persia, where it probably did not groAV wild. It Avas a 
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native of China, as I have elsewhere shown. They called 
the pomegranate, which had spread gradually from 
o-arden to garden from Persia to Mauritania, the apple of 
Barthage {Malum Funicum). Very ancient authors, 
such as Herodotus and Berosius, are yet more liable to 
eiTor, in spite of their desire to be accurate. 

We shall see, when we speak of maize, that hi.storical 
documents which are complete forgeries may deceive us 
about the origin of a species. It is curious, for it secm.s 
to be no one’s interest ^ lie about such agricultural facts. 
Fortunately, facts of botany and archa?olog 3 " enable us to 
detect errors of this nature. 


The principal difficulty, which commonly occurs in 
the case of ancient historians, is to find the exact trans¬ 
lation of the names of plants, which in their books 
always bear the common names. I shall speak presently 
of the value of these names and how the science of 


language may be brought to bear on the questions with 
which we are occupied, but I must fir.st indicate tho.se 
historical notions which are most useful in the study of 
cultivated plants. 

_ Agriculture came originally, at least so far as the 
principal species are concerned, from three great regions, 
in which certain plants grew, regions which had no com¬ 
munication with each other. These are—China, the south¬ 
west of Asia (with Egypt), and intertropical America. 
I do not mean to say that in Europe, in Africa, and 
elsewhere savage tribes may not have cultivated a few 
species locally, at an early epoch, as an addition to the 
rwources of hunting and fishing; but the great civiliza¬ 
tions based upon agriculture began in the three refrions 
I have indicated. It is worthy of note that irT the 
old world agricultural communities established thein- 
selves along the banks of the rivers, whereas in America 
they dwelt on the high lands of Mexico and Peru. This 
may perhaps have been due to the original situation of 
the plants suitable for cultivation, for the banks of the 

of file Orinoco, are not more 
unhealthy than those of the rivers of the old world. 

A tew words about each of the three regions. 


G 
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China had already possessed for some thousands of 
years a nourishing agriculture and even horticulture, 
■\vlien she entered for the first time into relations with 
Western Asia, by the mission of Chang-Kien, during the 
rei'm of the Emperor Wu-ti, in the second century before 
the° Christian era. The records, known as Pent-sao, 
written in our Middle Ages, state that he brought back 
. the bean, the cucumber, the lucern, the saffron, the 
sesame, the walnut, the pea, spinach, the water-melon, 
and other western plants,^ then unknown to the Chinese. 
Chanf^-Kien, it will be observed, was no ordinary ambas¬ 
sador. He considerably enlarged tlie geographical know¬ 
ledge, and improved the economic condition of his 
countrymen. It is tnie that he was constrained to dwell 
ten years in the West, and that he belonged to an already 
civilized people, one of whose emperors had, 2700 B.C., 
consecrated with imposing ceremonies the cultivation of 
certain plants. The Mongolians were too barbarous, and 
came from too cold a country, to have been able to intro¬ 
duce many useful species into China; but when we 
consider the origin of the peach and the apricot, we shall 
see that these plants were brought into China from 
Western Asia, probably by isolated travellers, merchants 
or others, who passed north of the Himalayas. A few 
species spread in the same way into China from the 
West before the embassy of Chang-Kien. 

Regular communication between China and India 
only began in the time of Chang-Kien, and by the cir¬ 
cuitous way of Bactriana;^ but gradual transmissions 
from place to place may have been ett’ected through the 
Malay Peninsula and Cochin-China. The writers of 
Northern China may have been ig-norant of them, and 
especially since the southern provinces were only united 
to the empire in the second century before Christ.® 

RetJ-ular communications between China and Japan 
only took place about the year 57 of our era, when 
an ambassador was sent; and the Chinese had no real 
knowledn-e of their eastern neighbours until the third 

• Bictsclmoider, On the Study and Valuf, etc., p. 15. 

* Ibid. * Ibid., p. 23. 
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century, when the Clunesc character was introduced 
into Japan.^ 

The vast region which stretches from the Ganges to 
Armenia and the Kile was not in ancient times so 
isolated as China. Its inliabitants exchanged cultivated 
plants with great facility, and even tran.-<j)orted them 
to a distance. It is enough to rcuieinber tl>at aiieit'nt 
migrations and conquests continually intermixed the 
Turanian, Aryan, and Semitic peoi)lcs between the 
Caspian Sea, Mesopotamia, and the Nile. Great states 
were formed nearly at the same time on the banks of 
the Euphrates and in Eg^'pt, but they succeeded to 
tribes which had already cultivated certain plants. Agri¬ 
culture is older in that region than Babylon and the lir.st 
Egyptian dynasties, which date from more than four 
thousand yeai'S ago. The Assyrian and Egyptian em¬ 
pires afterwards fought for supremacy, and in their 
struggles they transported whole nations, which could 
not fail to spread cultivated species. On tlie other hand, 
the Aryan tribes who dwelt originally to the north of 
Mesopotamia, in a land less favourable to agriculture, 
spread westward and southward, driving out or subju¬ 
gating the Turanian and Dravidian nations. Their speech, 
and those which are derive*! from it in Europe and Hin¬ 
dustan, show that they knew and transported several 
useful species.^ After these ancient events, of which tlie 
dates are for the most part uncertain, the voyages of the 
Phoenicians, the wars between the Greeks and Persians, 
Alexander’s expedition into India, and finally the Roman 
rule completed the spread of cultivation in the interior 
of W estern Asia, and even introduced it into Euroj)e and 
the north of Africa, wherever the climate permitted. 

Later, at the time of the crusades, very few useful 
plants yet remained to he brought from the East. A 


OrtLf ^ connamance de VextrSme 

• orretini, vol. vi., pp. 200, 293. 
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few varieties of fruit trees which the Romans did not 
possess, and some ornamental plants, were, however, then 
brought to Europe. 

Tlie discovery of America in 1492 was the last great 
event which caused the diffusion of cultivated plants 
into all countries. The American species, such as the 
potato, maize, the prickly pear, tobacco, etc., were first 
imported into Europe and Asia. Then a number of 
species from the old world were introduced into America. 
The voyage of Magellan (1520-1521) was the first direct 
communication between South America and Asia. In the 
same century the slave trade multiplied communications 
between Africa and America. Lastly, the discovery of 
the Pacific Islands in the eighteenth century, and the 
growing facility of the means of communication, combined 
with a general idea of improvement, produced that more 
general dispei-sion of useful plants of which we are 
witnesses at the present day. 

5. Philology. The common names of cultivated plants 
are usually well known, and may aftbrd indications touch¬ 
ing the history of a species, but there are examples 
in wliich they are absurd, based upon errors, or vague 
and doubtful, and this involves a certain caution in 
their use. 

I could quote a number of such names in all languages; 
it is enough to mention, in French, hie de Turquie, maize, 
a plant which is not a wheat, and which comes from 
America; in English, Jerusalem artichoke (Ilelianthus 
taberosus), which does not come from Jerusalem, but 
from North America, and is no artichoke. 

A number of names given to foreign plants by 
Europeans when they arc settled in the colonies, ex¬ 
press false or insignificant analogies. For instance, the 
New Zealand flax resembles the true flax as little as 
pt)ssiblo; it is merely that a textile substance is obtained 
from its leaves. The mahogany apple (cashew) of the 
French West India Isles is not an apple, nor even the 
fruit of a pomaceous tree, and has nothing to do with 
mahogany. 

Sometimes the common names have changed, in 

O ' 
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passing from one language to another, in such a mannui 
as to give a false or absurd meaning. Thus the trey ot 
Judea of the French (Cercis Siliquastrum) lias become 
the Judas tree in English. The fruit called by the 
Wexicans ahiiaca, is become the avocat (lawyer) of the 
French colonists. 

Not unfrequently names of plants have been taken 
by the same people at successive epochs or in dilierent 
provinces, sometimes as generic, sometimes as specific 
names. The French word hie, for instance, may mean 
several species of the genus Triticum, and even of very 
different nutritious plants (maize and wlieat), or a given 
species of wheat. 

Several common names have been transferred from 
one plant to another through error or ignorance. Thus 
the confusion made by early travellers between the 
sweet potato {Convolvulus Batatas) and the potato 
{Solanum tuberosum) has caused the latter to be called 
potato in English and patatas in Spanish. 

If modem, civilized peoples, who have great facilities 
for comparing species, learning their origin and verifying 
their names in books, have made such mistakes, it is 
probable that ancient nations have made many anti 
more grave eiTors. Scholars display vast learning in 
explaining the philological origin of a name, or its 
modifications in derived languages, but they cannot 
discover popular errors or absurdities. It is left for 
botanists to discover and point them out. We may note, 
in passing, that the double or compound names are the 
most doubtful. They may consist of two mistakes ; one 
in the root or principal name, the other in the addition 
or accessory name, destined almost always to indicate 
the geographi^l origin, some visible quality, or some 
wmparison with other species. The shorter a name 
is,^ the better it merits consideration in questions of 
ongm or antiquity; for it is by the succession of years, 
ot the migrations of peoples, and of the transport of 
plants, that the addition of often erroneous epithets takes 
place. Similarly, in s 3 '^mbolic writing, like that of the 
Lhinese and the Egyptians, unique and simple signs 
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indicate long-known species, not imported from foreign 
countries, while complicated signs are doubtful or indi¬ 
cate a foreign origin. We must not forget, however, that 
the signs have often been rebuses, based on chance 
resemblances in the words, or on superstitious and fanciful 
ideas. 

The identity of a common name for a given species 
in several languages may have two very diherent ex¬ 
planations. It may be because a plant has been spread 
by a people which has been dispersed and scattered. It 
may also result from the transmission of a plant from 
one people to another with tlie name it bore in its original 
home. The first case is that of the hemp, of which the 
name is similar, at least as to the root, in all the tongues 
derived from the primitive Aryan stock. The second is 
seen in the American name of tobacco, the Chinese of 
tea, which have spread into a number of countries, 
without any philological or ethnographic filiation. This 
case has occurred oftener in modern than in ancient 
times, because the rapidity of communications allows of 
the simultaneous introduction of a plant and of its name, 
even where the distance is great. 

The diversity of names lor the same species may also 
spring from various causes. As a rule, it indicates an 
early existence in diftercnt countries, but it may also 
arise from the mixture of races, or from names of varieties 
which take the place of the original name. Thus in 
England we find, according to the county, a Keltic, 
Saxon, Danish, or Latin name; and flax bears in Germany 
the names of/ac7is and/cm, words which are evidently of 
different origin. 

When we desire to make use of the common names 
to gather from them certain probabilities regarding the 
origin of species, it is necessary to consult dictionaries 
and tlie dissertations of philologists; but we must take 
into account the chances of eiTor in these learned men, 
who, since they are neither cultivators nor botanists, may 
have made mistakes in the application of a name to a 
species. 

The most considerable collection of common names is 
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that of Nemnich, published in 1703.1 I have another in 
manuscript which is yet more complete, drawn up in 
our library by an old pupil of mine, Moritzi, by means ol 
floras and of several books of travel written by botanists. 
There are, besides, dictionaries of the names of tlie species 
in given countries or in some special language. This kind 
of glossary does not often contain explanations of etymo¬ 
logy; but in spite of what Hehn^ may say, a naturalist 
possessed of an ordinary general education can recognize 
the connection or the fundamental diflercnces between 
certain names in diflerent languages, and need not con¬ 
found modern with ancient languages. It is not necessary 
to be initiated into the mysteries of sutiixes or affixes, 
of dentals and labials. No doubt the researches of a 
philologist into etymologies are more profound and valu¬ 
able, but tbis is rarely necessaiy when our researches 
have to do with cultivated plants. Other sciences are 
more useful, especially that of botany; and philologists 
are more often deficient in these than naturalists are 
deficient in philology, for the very evident reason that 
more place is given to languages than to natural history 
in general education. It appears to me, moreover, that 
philologists, notably those who are occupied with San¬ 
skrit, are always too eager to find the etymology of 
every name. They do not allow sufficiently for human 
stupidity, which has in all time given rise to absurd 
words, without any real basis, and derived only from 
error or superstition. 

The filiation of modern European tongues is known 
to every one. That of ancient languages has, for more 
than half a century, been the object of important labours. 
Of these I cannot here give even a brief notice. It is 
sufficient to recall that all modem European languages 
are derived from the speech of the Western Aryans, wlio 
^me from Asia, with the exception of Basque (derived 
from the Iberian language), Finnish, Turkish, and Huii- 


in A-llgemeinea polyglottcti’Lexicon der Naturgeschichte, 2 vo 

• c Hausthiere in ihren Uehergang aue 4sit; 

in ovo, Sra edit. 1877. 
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garian, into which, moreover, words of Aryan origin 
iiave been introduced. On the other hand, several modern 
languages of India, Ceylon, and Java, are derived from 
the Sanskrit of the Eastern Aryans, who left Central 
Asia after the Western Aryans. It is supposed, with 
sufficient probability, that the first Western Aryans 
came into Europe 2500 B.C., and the Eastern Aryans 
into India a thousand years later. 

Basque (or Iberian), the speech of the Guanchos of 
the Canary Isles, of wliich a few plant names are known, 
and Berber, are probably connected with the ancient 
tongues of the north of Africa. 

Botanists are in many cases forced to doubt the 
common names attributed to jdants by travellers, his¬ 
torians, and philologists. This is a consequence of their 
own doubts rc.specting the distinction of species and of 
the well-known difficulty of ascertaining tlie common 
name of a plant. The uncertainty becomes yet greater 
in the case of species which are more easily confounded 
or less generally known, or in the case of tlie languages 
of little-civilized nations. There are, so to speak, deo^rees 
of languages in tliis respect, and the names should be 
accepted more or less readily according to these degi*ees. 

In the first rank, for certainty, are placed those 
languages possess botanical works. For instance, 

it is possible to recognize a species by means of a Greek 
description by Dioscoridcs or Theophrastus, and by the 
less complete Latin texts of Cato, Columella, or Pliny. 
Chinese books also give descriptions. Dr. Bretschneider, 
of the Russian legation at Pekin, has written some 
excellent papers upon these books, from which I shall 
often quote.^ 

Jhe second dcgi'ee is that of languages possessing 
a literature composed only of theological and poetical 
works, or of chronicles of kings and battles. Such works 

’ BrotsclinoUlor. On the Study and Value of Chinese Botanical TTorts, 
inth ^otes on the Jlisfonj of Plnjits and Geographical Botany from Chinese 
Sources, m 8 to, 51 j)p.,witU illustrations, Fooclioo, without date, but the 
luetaco bears the date Dec. 1870. Js'otes on Some Botanical Questions, 
m 8vo, 14 pp., 1880. ^ 
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make mention here and there of plants, with_ epithets or 
retiections on their mode of flowering, their iii>ening, 
their use, etc., which allow their names to he divined, 
and to be referred to modern botanical nomenclature. 
With the added help of a knowledge of the flora ot the 
country, and of the common names in the langmage.s 
derived from the dead language, it is possible to discover 
approximately the sense ot some words, iliis is the case 
with Sanskrit,^ Hebrew,^ and Armenian.^ 

Lastly, a third category of dead languages offers no 
certainty, but merely presumptions or hypotlietical and 
rave indications. It comprehends those tongues in which 
there is no written work, such as Keltic, with its dialects, 
the ancient Sclavonic, Pelas"ic, Iberian, the speech of 
the primitive Aryans, Turaniams, etc. It is possible to 
guess certain names or their ajiproximate form in these 
dead languages by tw'O methods, both of which should 
be employed with caution. 

The first and best is to consult the languages derived, 
or which we believe to be derived, directly from the 
ancient tongues, as Basque for the Iberian language, 
Albanian for the Pelasgic, Breton, Erse, and Gaelic lor 
Keltic. The danger lies in the possibility of mistake in 
the filiation of the languages, and especially in a mistaken 
belief in the antiquity of a plant-name which may have 


* Wilson’s dictionary contains names of plants, bat botanists haro 
more confidence in tbo names indicated by Roxburgh in his Flora 
Indica (edit, of 1832, 3 toIs. in Svo), aud in Piddingtou’s English Index 
to the Plants o/ India, Calcutta, 1832. Scholars find a greater number 
of words in the texts, but they do not give enflicient proof of the eonso 
of these words. As a rule, we have not in Sanskrit what wo have in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Chinese—a quotation of phrases concerning each 
word translated into a modem language. 

* The best work on the plant-names in the Old Testament is that of 
Rosenmullor, Handbuck der biblischen Alterkunde, in 8vo, vol. iv., Leipzig, 
1830. A good short work, in French, is La Botanique de la Bible, by 
Fred. Hamilton, in 8vo, Nice, 1871. 

* Reymor, a Swiss botanist, who had been in Egypt, has given tho 
sense of many plant-names in the Talmud. See his volumes entitled 
Economie Publiqiie et Purole des Arahes et des Juifs, in 8vo, 1820; 
and Economie Publique et Rurale des Egypiien^ et des Carthaginois, 
in 8vo, Lausanne, 1823. The more recent works of Dusohak and Lbw 
are not based upon a knowledge of Eastern plants, and are unintelligible 
to botamsts because of names in Syriac and Hebrew cbai-actors. 
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been introduced by another people. Thus the Basque 
language contains many words which seem to liave been 
taken from the Latin at the time of the Roman rule. 
Berber is full of Ai-ab words, and Persian of words of 
every origin, which probably did not exist in Zend. 

The other method consists in reconstructing a dead 
language which had no literature, by means of those 
which are derived from it; for instance, the speech of 
the Western Aryans, by means of the words common to 
several European languages which have sprung from it. 
Pick’s dictionary will hardly serve for the words of 
ancient Aryan languages, for he gives but few plant- 
names, and his arrangement rendei's it unintelligible to 
tliose who have no knowledge of Sanskrit. Adolphe 
Pictet’s work Ms far more important to naturalists, and 
a second edition, augmented and improved, has been 
published since the author’s death. Plant-names and 
agricultural terms are explained and di.scussed in this 
work, in a manner all tlie more satisfactory that an 
accurate knowledge of botany is combined with philology. 
If the author attributes perhaps too much importance 
to doubtful etymologies, he makes up for it by other 
knowledge, and by his excellent method and lucidity. 

The plant-names of the Euskarian or Bas(|ue language 
have been considered from the point of view of their 
probable etymology by the Comte de Charencey, in Xes 
Actes de la Soclete Pltihlorjique (vol. i. No. 1, 1809). I 
shall have occasion to quote this work, of which the 
difficulties were great, in the absence of all literature 
and of all derived languages. 

^ 6. Ihe necessity for comhlninfj the different 'methods. 

The various methods of which I have sj>oken arc of 
unequal value. It is clear that when we have arch«eo- 
logical records about a given species, like those of the 
Egyptian monuments, or of the Swiss lake-dwellings, 
these are facts of remarkable accuracy. Then come 
the daca furnished by botaii}’', especially those on the 
spontaneous existence of a species in a given country. 

Adolpho Pictet, Les Oriijines des Peuple$ Indo-Eur 0 p 6 cns^ 3 vols. in 
8vo, Paris, 1878. 
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These, if examined with care, may he very important. 
The assertions contained in tlie works of historians or 
even of naturalists respecting an epoch at wliicli science 
was only beginning, have not the same value. Lastly, 
the common names are only an accessory means, especially 
in modern languages, and a means which, as wc have 
seen, is not entirely trustworthy. So much may be 
said in a general way, but in each particular case one 
method or the other may be more or less important. 

Each can only lead to probabilities, since we arc 
dealing with facts of ancient dato which are beyond 
the reach of direct and actual observation. Fortunately, 
if the same probability is attained in three or four 
different ways, we approach veiynear to certainty. The 
same nile holds good for researches into the history of 
plants as for researches into the history of nations. A 
good author consults historians who have spoken of 
events, the archives in which unpublished documents are 
found, the inscriptions on ancient monuments, the news¬ 


papers, private letters, finally memoirs and even tradition. 
He gathers probabilities from every source, and then 
compares these probabilities, weighs and discusses them 
before deciding. It is a labour of the mind wliich requires 
intelligence and judgment. This labour differs widely 
from observation employed in natural history, and from 
p^e reason which is proper to the exact sciences. 
Nevertheless, when, by several methods, we reach the 
same prohabUity, I repeat that the latter is very nearly 
a certamty. We may even .say that it is as much a 
certainty as historical science can pretend to attain. 

I have the proof of this when I compare my present 
work with that which I composed by the same methods 
in 1855. For the species which I then studied, I have 
now more authorities and better authenticated facts, 
u my conclusions on the origin of each species have 
scarcely altered. As they were already based on a 
combination of methods, probabilities have usualh* 

nST! certainties, and I have not been led to conclusioii 
aosoiutely contrary to those previously formed. 

Archaeological, philological, and botanical data become 
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more and more numerous. By their means the history 
of cultivated plants is perfected, while the assertions of 
ancient authors lose instead of gaining in importance. 
From the discoveries of antiquaries and pliiiologists, 
moderns are better acquainted than the Greeks with 
Chaldea and ancient Egypt. They can prove mistakes 
in Herodotus. Botanists on their side correct Theo¬ 
phrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny from their knowledge of 
the flora of Greece and Italy, while the study of classical 
authors to which learned men have applied themselves 
for three centuries has already furnished all that it has to 
give. I cannot help smiling when, at the present day, 
savants repeat well-known Greek and Latin phrases, and 
draw from them what they call conclusions. It is trying 
to extract juice from a lemon which has ah*eady been 
repeatedly squeezed. We must say it frankly, the works 
which repeat and commentate on the ancient authors 
of Greece and Rome without giving the first place to 
botanical and archaeological facts, are no longer on a 
level with the science of the day. Nevertheless, I could 
name several German vorks which have attained to the 
honour of a third edition. It would have been better to 
reprint the earlier publications of Fraas and Lenz, of 
iargioni and Heldreich, which have always given more 
weight to the modern data of botany, than to^the vague 
descriptions of classic authors; that is to say, to facts 
than to words and phrases, 
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On the Study of Species, considered as to their Origin, 
their early Cultivation, and the Principal Facts of their 

Diffusion.^ 


CHAPTER L 

PLANTS CULTIVATED FOR THEIR SUBTERRANEAN PARTS, 
SUCH AS ROOTS, TUBERCLES, OR BULBS> 

Radish .—Raplianus sativus, Linn?eus. 

The radish is cultivated for what is called the root, 
which is, properly speaking, the lower part of' the stem 
with the tap root.® Every one knows how the size, shape, 
and colour of those organs which become fleshy vary 
according to the soil or the variety. 

There is no doubt that the species is indigenous in 
the temperate regions of the old world; but, as it has . 
been cultivated in gardens from the earliest historic 
times, from China and Japan to Europe, and as it sows 

^ A certain number of species whose origin is well known, sncb as 
tbe oaiTot, sorrel, eto., are mentioned only in the summary at the begin* 
ning of the last part, with an indication of the principal facts concerning 
them. 

* Some species are cnltivated sometimes for their roots and some* 
times for their leaves or seeds. In other chapters will be found species 
cultivated sometimes for their leaves (as fodder) or for their seeds, eto. 

I have classed them according to their commonest use. The alpha* 
betical index refers to the place assigned to each speoies. 

* See the young state of the plant when the part of the stem below 
the cotyledons is not yet swelled. Turpin gpvea a drawing of it in tho 
Annales des Sciences Naturelle$, series 1, vol. xxi. pi. 5, 
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itself frequently round cultivated plots, it is difficult to 
fix upon its starting-point. 

Formerly Raphanm satiius was confounded with 
kindred species of the Mediterranean region, to which 
certain Greek names were attributed; but Ga}’-, the 
botanist, wdio has done a good deal towards eliminat¬ 
ing these analogous forms,^ considered R. satlvus as a 
native of the East, perhaps of China. Linnseus also sup¬ 
posed this plant to be of Chinese origin, or at least that 
variety which is cultivated in China for the j-ake of ex¬ 
tracting oil from the seeds.^ Several floras of the south 
of Europe mention the species as subspoiitaneous or 
escaped from cultivation, never as spontaneous. Lede- 
bour had seen a specimen found near Mount Ararat, had 
sown the seeds of it and verified the species.^ However, 
Boissier,^ in 1807, in his Eastern Flora, says that it is 
only subs))ODtaneous in the cultivated parts of Anatolia, 
near Mersivan (according to Wied), in Palestine (on his 
own authority), in Armenia (according to Ledobour), and 
probably elsewhere, wliich agrees with the assertions 
found in European floras.® Bulise names a locality, the 
Ssahend mountains, to the south of the Caucasus, wliich 
appears to be far enough from cultivation. Tlie recent 
Flora of British India, and the earlier Flora of Cochin- 
China by Loureiro, mention the radish only as a culti¬ 
vated species, ilaxiinowicz saw it in a garden in the 
north-east of China.'^ Tliunberg speaks of it as a plant 
• of general cultivation in Japan, and growing also by 
the side of the roads,® but the latter fact is not repeated 
by modern authors, who are probably better informed.® 
Herodotus {Uist.,\. 2, c. 125) speaks of a radish which 
he calls sutmaia, used by the builders of the pyramid of 

• In A. <ie Cnndolle, Gdn^r. Hot. Rais(mHi!e, p. 820. 

• Linnajus, Spec, riant, p. 935. 

• Ledobonr, FI. Ross., i. p. 225. 

• Bdissier, FI. Orient, i. p. 400. 

• Bnliso, Au'zahlung Transenneasien, p. 30. 

• Hooker, Flora of Britith India, i. p. 1<>(3. 

^ Maximowicz, PrimiliiJB Florw Amurensis, p. 47. 

• Tliunberg, FI. Jap., p. 2fi3. 

• Francbet aud Savatier, i’num. Plant. Jap., i. p. 39, 
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Cheops, according to an inscription upon the monumenl. 
Unger ^ copied from Lepsius’ work two drawings fnnn 
the°temple of Kamak. of which the first, at any rate, 
appears to represent the radish. 

From all this we gather, first, that the species 
spreads easily from cultivation in the west of Asia and 
the south of Europe, while it does not ap])ear with cer¬ 
tainty in the flora of Eastern Asia; and secondly, that 
in the regions south of the Caucasus it is found without 
any sign of culture, so that we are led to supi)ose that 
the plant is wild there. From these two reasons it 
appears to have come originally from Westei-n Asia 
between Palestine, Anatolia,* and the Caucasus, perhaps 
also from Greece; its cultivation spreading cast and west 
from a very early period. 

The common names support these 113 ^ 101110803 . In 
Europe they offer little interest when they refer to the 
quality of the root {radis), or to some comparison with 
the turnip {ravanello in Italian, rahica in Spanish, etc.), 
but the ancient Greeks coined the special name o’ajyhanos 
(easily reared). The Italian word ramoraccio is derived 
from the Greek armoracia, which was used for H. sativus 
or some allied species, llodem interpreters have eiTo- 
neously referred this name to Cochleaina Armoracia or 
horse-radish, which I shall come to presently. Semitic^ 
languages have quite different names (fiujla in Hebrew, 
fuil, Jidgel, Jigl, etc., in Ai*ab.). In India, according to 
Roxburgh,® the common name of a variety witli an 
enormous root, as large sometimes as a man’s leg, is 
moola or ^ moolee, in Sanskrit moohika. Lastly, for 
Cochin-China, China, and Japan, authors give various 
names which differ very much one from the other. From 
Wiis divereity a cultivation which ranged from Greece to 
Japan must be very ancient, hut nothing can thence be 
concluded as to its original home as a spontaneous plant. 

A totally different opinion exists on the latter point, 

* Unger, Pjlanzen des Alien JBgyptens, p. 61, figs. 24 and 29, 

dictionary of common names, drawn from the 
Qoras Of thirty years ago. 

Rorhurgh, FI. Ind., iii. p. 126. 
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which we must also examine. Several botanists ^ suspect 
that Raphanus sativus is simply a particular condition, 
with enlarged root and non-articulated fruit, of Rapka- 
nus raphanistrum, a very common plant in the tem¬ 
perate cultivated districts of Europe and Asia, and 
which is also found in a wild state in sand and light 
soil near the sea—for instance, at St. Sebastian, in Dal¬ 
matia, and at Trebizond.^ Its usual haunts are in deserted 
fields; and many common names which signify wild 
radish, show the affiiuty of tlie two plants. llhould not 
in.sist upon this point if their supposed identity were a 
mere presumption, but it rests upon experiments and 
observations which it is important to know. 

In R. raphanistrum the siliqua is articulated, that 
is to say, contracted at intervals, and the seeds placed 
each in a division. In R. sativus the siliqua is con¬ 
tinuous, and forms a single cavity. Some botanists had 
made this difference the basis of two distinct genera, 
Raphanistrum and Raphanus, But three accurate ob¬ 
servers, Webb, Gay, and Spach, have noticed among 
plants of Raphanus sativus, raised from the same seed, 
both unilocular and articulated pods, some of them 
bilocular, otliers plurilocular. Webb® arrived at the 
same results when he afterwards repeated these experi¬ 
ments, and he observed yet another fact of some iinjjort- 
ance; the radi.sh which sows itself by chance, and is 
not cultivated, produced the siliquje of Raphanistrum.^ 
Another ditlerence between the two plants is in the 
root, fleshy in R. sativus, slender in R, ra'phanis- 
trum j but this changes with cultivation, as appears 
from the experiments of Carriere, the head gardener of 
the nurseries of the Natural History Museum in Paris.^ 
It occurred to him to sow the seeds of the slendcr- 

* Wobb, Phyto^T. Canar., p. 83; Iter. Eisp., p. 71; Boiitbam, PL 
Eo-ny Kong, p. 17 ; Ilookor, FI. Brit. Ind., i. p. IGG. 

* Willkomm and Lati-o, Prod. FI. Hi. p. 7 . 1 S; Viviaui, Flor. 

Ddhnat., m. p. lOt; Boissier, FI. Orient., i. p. 401. 

* Webb, Phytographia Canariensis, \. p. 83. 

* Webb, Iter. Hispanienxe, 1838, p. 72, 

* Carri^ro, Orijinc de.t Plantes Domesliiues d4montr<fe par la Culture 
du Hadis Saucaye, in 8to, 24 pp., 1809. 
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rooted Raphanistrum in both stiflf and light soil, and in 
the fourth generation he obtained fleshy radishes, of 
varied colour and form like those of our gardens. He 
even gives the figures, which are really curious and con¬ 
clusive. The pungent taste of the radish was not 
wantinff. To obtain these chansjes, Carriere sowed in 
September, so as to make the plant almost biennial 
instead of annual. The thickening of the root was the 
natural result, since many biennial plants have fleshy 
roots. 


The inverse experiment remains to be tried—to sow 
cultivated radishes in a poor soil. Probably the roots 
would become poorer and poorer, while the siliquie would 
become more and more articulated. 

From all the experiments I have mentioned, Ra- 
phan'iM sativus might well be a variety of R. ra- 
phanistrum, an unstable variety determined by the 
existence of several generations in a fertile soil. We 
cannot suppose that ancient uncivilized peoples made 
essays like those of Carriere, but they may have noticed 
plants of Raphanistrum grown in richly manured soil, 
with more or less fleshy roots; and this soon suggested 
the idea of cultivating them. 

I have, however, one objection to make, founded on 
geographical botany. Raphanus raphanistrum is a 
hiUropean plant which does not exist in Asia.^ It can¬ 
not, therefore, be this species that has furnished the in- 
habitents of India, China, and Japan with the radishes 
which they have cultivated for centuries. On the other 
hand, how could R. raphanistrum, which is supposed 
to have been modified in Europe, have been transmitted 
m ancient times across the whole of Asia ? The transport 

commonly proceeded from Asia 
mto .^rope. Chang-Kien certainly brought veo-etables 
from Bactriana into China in the second century b o 
but the radish is not named among the number, ^ ' 

Horseradish— CoeWearm Armoracia, Linn^us. 

^ihis Crucifer, whose rather hard root has the taste of 

vaUey^of the 


D 
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mustard, was sometimes called in Frencli cran, ovcranson 
de Bretagne. This was an error caused by the old 
botanical name A't'moracia, which was taken for a cor¬ 
ruption of Armo'i'ica (Brittany). Ai'moracia occurs in 
Pliny, and was applied to a crucifer of the Pontine 
province, which was Tperh&ps Baphanus sativus. After I 
had formerly ‘ pointed out thi.s confusion, I expressed 
myself as follows on the mistaken'origin of the species:— 
Cochlearia Ai'moracia is not wild in Brittany, a fact 
now established by the re.searches of botanists in the 
west of France. The Abbe Delalande mentions it in 
his little work, entitled Hcedic et Houat,^ in which he 
gives so interesting an account of the customs and pro¬ 
ductions of these two little islands of Brittany. He 
quotes the opinion of M. le Gall, who, in an unpublished 
flora of Morbihan, declares the plant foreign to Brittany. 
This proof, however, is less strong than others, since the 
south coast of the peninsula of Brittany is not yet 
sufficiently known to botanists, and the ancient Armorica 
extended over a portion of Normandy where the wild 
horse-radish is now found.® This leads me to speak of 
the original home of the species. English botanists 
mention it as wihl in Great Britain, but are doubtful 
about its origin. Watson considers it as introduced by 
cultivation. The difficulty of extirpating it, he says, 
from places where it is cultivated, is well known to 
gardeners. It is tlicrefore not surprising that this plant 
should take possession of waste ground, and persist there 
so as to appear indigenous. Babington ® mentions only 
one spot wliere the species appears to bo reall}'’ wild, 
namely, Swansea. We will try to solve the problem by 
further arguments. 

Cochlearia A'rmoracia is a plant belonging to the 
temperate, and especially to the eastern regions of Europe. 
It is ditiused from Finland to Astrakhan, and to the 

* A. <lo Candolle, G^offraphie Dotaniqne Haisonnd^y p. 654. 

* Delalande, TIcedic et Ifouat, 8vo pamphlet, Nantes, 1850, p. 109. 

* llarclouin, Ronou, and Leclorc, Catalogue du Ca/vado.-?, p, 85; 
Drebisson, FI. de Normandie, p. 25. 

* Watson, Cyhrle, i, p. 159. 

^ Dabin;4ton, Manual of Brit. Bot.^ 2ad edit., p. 28, 
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desert of Cuman.^ Grisebach mentions also several 
localities in Turkey in Europe, near Enos, for instance, 
where it abounds on the sea-shore.^ 

The further we advance towards the west of Europe, 
the less the authors of floras appear sure that the plant 
is indigenous, and tlie localities assigned to it are more 
scattered and doubtful. The species is larer in Norway 
than in Sweden,» in the British Isles than in Holland, 
where a forei^ origin is not attributed to it.** 

The specific names confirm the impre.ssion of its origin 
in the cast rather than in the west of Europe j thus the 
name ckren^ in Russia recurs in all the Sclavonic 
languages, krenai in Lithuanian, chren in Illyrian« etc 
It has introduced itself into a few German dialects, round 
Vienna,^ for instance, where it persists, in spite of the 
g)readof the German tongue. We owe to it also the 
french names o'an or cranson. The word used in 
Germany, Meerretig, and in Holland, vieer-radys, wlience 
the Italian Swiss dialect has taken the name meridi or 
means sea-radish, and is not primitive like the 
word chren. It comes probably from the fact that the 
plant grows weU near the sea, a circumstance common to 

and which should be the case 
with this species, for it is .wild in the east of Russia 
where there is a good deal of salt soil. The Swedish 
name su^ests the idea that the species came 

mto Sweden later than the introduction of pepper bv 
commerce into the north of Europe. However^th^name 
have taken the place of an older one which has 

■ Sis no^n7^ ®°elish name of home! 

a belief in 1 ^ original nature mi to lead to 

before Z 

the Saxon conquest. It means a very strong 

Ledebour, FI. Foss., i. p. 159. 

Gnsebach, Spicileginm FI. Fumel., i. p. 265. 

Fnes, Summa, p. 30. ^ 

Miqnel, Disquisitw pi. regn. Batav. 

Moritzi, Diet. In4d. des Homs Vvlgaires 

^ - P. 

Lianasns, FI. Suecica, No. 640. 
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radish. The Welsh name rkuddygl maurtk ^ is only the 
translation of the English word, whence we may infer 
that the Kelts of Great Britain had no special name, and 
were not acquainted with the species. In the west of 
France, the name raifort, which is the commonest, merely 
means strong root. Formerly it bore in France the 
names of German, or Capuchin mustard, which shows 
a foreign and recent origin. On the contrary, the word 
ckren is in all the Sclavonic languages, a word which has 
penetrated into some German and French dialects under 
the forms of h'een, cran, and cranson, and which is 
certainly of a primitive nature, and shows the antiquity 
of the species in temperate Eastern Europe. It is 
therefore most probable that cultivation has propagated 
and naturalized the plant westward from the east for 
about a thousand years. 

Turnips— Brassica species et varietates radice in- 
crassata. 

I he innumerable varieties and subvarieties of the 
turnip known as swedes, Kohl-rabi, etc., may be all attri¬ 
buted to one of the four species of Linnreus— Brassica 
ruLpxis, Br. oteracea, Br. rapa, Br. campcsti'is —of which 
the two last should, according to modern authors, be fused 
into one. Other varieties of the species are cultivated for 
the leaves (cabbages), for the inflorescence (cauliflowers), 
or for the oil which is extracted from the seed (colza, 
l ape, etc.). When the root or the lower part of the stem^ 
is fleshy, the seed is not abundant, nor worth the trouble 
of extracting the oil; when those organs are slender, the 
production of the seed, on the contrary, becomes more 
important, and decides the economic use of the plant. 
In other words, the store of nutritious matter is placed 
sometimes in the lower, sometimes in the upper part of 
the plant, although the organization of the dower and 
fruit is similar, or nearly so. 

* n. Davies, Welsh Botanology^ p. 63. 

* In tarnipa an<l awodos the swelled part is, aa in the radish, the 
lower part of tlio stem, below tlio cotyledons, with a moro or less per¬ 
sistent part of the root, (See Tnrpin, Ann, Sc. Nafur.y ser. 1, voL xxi-) 
Id the Kolil-rabi {Brassica oleracea caulo^rapa) it id the stem. 
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Touching the question of origin, we need not occupy 
ourselves with the botanica-l limits of the species, and 
•with the classification of the races, varieties, and sub¬ 
varieties,^ since all the Brassiccc arc of European and 
Siberian origin, and are still to be seen in these regions 
wild, or half wild, in some form or other. 

Plants so commonly cultivated and whose germina¬ 
tion is so easy often spread. round cultivated places ; 
hence some uncertainty regarding the really wild nature 
of the plants found in the open country. Nevertheless, 
Linnieus mentions that Brassica vai^vis grows in the sand 
on the sea-coast in Sweden (Gothland), Holland, and Eng¬ 
land, which is confirmed, as far as Sweden is concerned, 
by Fries,^ who, with his usual attention to questions of 
this nature, mentions Br. Campestris, L. (type of the 
Bapa with slender roots), as really wild in the whole 
Scandinavian peninsula, in Finland and Denmark. 
Ledebour ® indicates it in the whole of Russia, Siberia, 
and the Caspian Sea. 

The floras of temperate and southern Asia mention 
rapes and turnips as cultivated plants, never as escaped 
from cultivation.'* This is already an indication of foreign 
origin. The evidence of philology is no less significant 

There is no Sanskrit name for these plants, but only 
modern Hindu and Bengalee names, and those only for 
Brassica rapa and B.oleracea.^ Krempfer® gives Japanese 
names for the turnip— hiisei, or more commonly aona — 
but there is nothing to show that these names are ancient. 
Bretschneider, who has made a careful study of Chinese 
authors, mentions no Brassica. Apparently they do not 
occur in any of the ancient works on botany and agricul¬ 
ture,although several varieties are nowcultivated in China. 

It is just the reverse in Europe. The old languages 

* Thia classification has been the anbject of a paper by Angostin 
Pyramna do Candolle, Transactions of the Horticultural Society, vol. v. 

Fries, Summa Veget. Scand.y i, p* 29. 

* Ledebour, FI. Boss., i. p, 216. 

OnentoZis; Sir J. Hooker, Flora of British India: 

onoerg, Flora Japonica; Franchet and Savatier, Enwneratio Plan^ 
wwa Japonicarum. 

* PiddingtoD, « Keempfer, Amcon., p* 822. 
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have a number of names which seem to be original. 
Bmssica rapa is called meipen or erfinen^ in Wales; 
repa and Hppa in several Slav tongues,^ which answei-s to 
the Latin rapa, and is allied to the neipa of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The Brassica. napiis is in Welsh hresyck yr yd; 
in Erse hraisscagk huigh, according to Tlirelkeld,® who sees 
in hraisscagk the root of the Latin Brassica. A Polish 
name, karpiele, a Lithuanian, jellazoji* are also given, 
without speaking of a host of other names, transferred 
sometimes in popular speech from one species to another. 
I shall speak of the names of Brassica oleracea when I 
come to vegetables. 

The Hebrews had no names for cabbages, rapes, and 
turnips,® but tliere are Arab names: selgarti for the Br. 
napiis, and subjum or subjumi for Br. rapa; words 
which recur in Persian and even in Bengali, transferred 
perhaps from one species to another. The cultivation of 
these plants has therefore been dilfused in the south-west 
of Asia since Hebrew antiquity. 

Finally, every method, whether botanical, historical, 
or philological, leads us to the following conclusions:— 

Firstly, the Brassica} with fleshy roots were originally 
natives of temperate Europe. 

Secondly, their cultivation was diffused in Europe 
before, and in Asia after, the Aryan invasion. 

Thirdly, the primitive slender-rooted form of Bras¬ 
sica napus, called Br. campestris, had probably from 
the beginning a more extended range, from the Scan¬ 
dinavian peninsula towards Siberia and the Caucasus. 
Its cultivation was perhaps introduced into China and 
Japan, through Siberia, at an epoch which appeal's not 
to be much earlier than Greco-Roman civilization. 

Fourthly, the cultivation of the various forms or species 
of Brassica was diffused throughout the south-west of 
Asia at an epoch later than that of the ancient Hebrews. 

^ Davies, Kc/f/i Botanology, p. 65. 

* Moritzi, Diet, MS., compiled from pablished floras. 

• Threlkeld, Synopsis Stirpium Ilihemicarum, 1 vol. in 8vo, 1727# 

♦ Jloritzi, Diet. MS. 

* Bosenmuller, Bihlische Naturgesckichte, vol. i., gives none. 
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Skirret— Sisarum, Linnjeus. 

This vivacious Umbellifer, furnished with several 
diverging roots in the form of a carrot, is believed to come 
from Ea^em Asia. Linnaeus indicates China, doubtfully ; 
and Loureiro,^ China and Cochin-China, where he says it 
is cultivated. Others have mentioned Japan and the 
Corea, but in these countries there are species ^yhich it 
is easy to confound with the one in question, particularly 
Siam Mnsi and Panax Ginseng. Maximowicz,'** wlio 
has seen these plants in China and in Japan, and who 
has studied the herbariums of St. Petersburgh, recognizes 
only the Altaic region of Siberia and the North of Persia 
as the home of the wild Sium Slsarum. I am very 
doubtful whether it is to be found in the Himalayas or 
in China, since modern works on the region of the river 
Amoor and on British India make no mention of it. 

It is doubtful whether the ancient Greeks and Romans 
knew this plant. The names Sisaron of Dioscorides, Siser 
of ColumeUa and of Pliny,® are attributed to it. Certainly 
the modern Italian name sisaro or sisero seems to confirm 


this idea; but how could these authors have failed to 
notice that several roots descend from the base of the stem, 
whereas all the other umbels cultivated in Europe have 
but a single tap-root ? It is just possible that the siser 
of Columella, a cultivated plant, may have been the 
parsnip; but what Pliny says of the siser does not apply 
to it. According to him it was a medicinal plant, inter 
Tnedica dicendum.^ He says that Tiberius caused a 
quantity to be brought every year from Germany, which 
proves, he adds, that it thrives in cold countries. 

If the Greeks had received the plant direct from 
Persia, Theophrastus would probably have known it. It 
came perhaps from Siberia into Russia, and thence into 
Germany, in which case the anecdote about Tiberius 
might well apply to the skirret. I cannot find any 


^ ^nnaiia, Species, p. 861; Loareiro, FI. Cochinchinensis, p. 226. 

»fxi Diagnoses Plantarum JaponiccB et Mamhuriai, in 

" ,’iff* Bulletin de VAcad., St. Petersburg, deoad 13, p. 18 

’ Columella, 1. 11, o. 3, 18, 35; 

Lena, Bot. der Alien, p. 560. > » i , 

* Pliny, Hwt. Plant., 1.19, o. 6. 
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Russian name, certainly, but the Germans have original 
names, Krizel or Grizel, Gorlein or Gierldn, which 
indicate an ancient cultivation, more than the ordinary 
name Zuchei'wurzel, or sugar-root.^ The Danish name hi 
the same meaning—sofceroi, whence the English sldvret 
The name sisciTon is not known in modern Greece j nor 
was it known there even in the Middle Ages, and the plant 
is not now cultivated in that country.^ There are reasons 
for doubt as to the true sense of tlie Avords sisaroTi and 
siser. Some botanists of the sixteenth century thought 
that sisaron was perhaps the parsnip proper, and 
Sprengel ® supports this idea. 

The French names cUervis and girole ^ would perhaps 

teach us something if we knew their origin. Littrd 

derives c//e?*rts from the Spanish chirivia, but the latter is 

rnore likely derived from the French. Bauhin ® mentions 

the low Latin names sei'villum, chervillum, or servillam, 

words which are not in Ducange s dictionary. This may 

well be the origin of diervis, but whence came scvvilluTiv 
or chervillum ? 

Arracacha or Arracacia— Arracacka esculenta. de Can¬ 
dolle. 


An umbel generally cultivated in Venezuela, New 
Granada, and Ecuador as a nutritious plant. In the tem¬ 
perate regions of those countries it bears comparison with 
the potato, and even yields, we are assured, a lighter and 
more agreeable fecula. The loAver part of the stem is 
swelled into a bulb, on which, when the plant thrives well, 
tubercles, or lateral bulbs, form themselves, and persist 
tor several months, which are more prized than the central 
bulb, and serve for future planting.'^ 

Ihe species is probably indigenous in the region where 


j Nomnich, Polygl. Lexicon, ii. p. 1313. 

Lonz. Bof. der Allen, p. 560; Heldreich, Nutzpflanzen Griechenlands; 
Lriii^^^kavcl, Bot. der Spiiteren Oriechen. 

Sprengel, Dioscoridis, etc., ii. p. 462. 

Ohv.er de Serrcs, Th^itre de VAgricuUurc. p. 471. 

« Baulnn, Hist. PL, iii. p. 154. 

* best information about the coltivation of this plant was given by 

1 ’inS * may bo found in tho Botaiiical Magazine, 

pi. JUJ^. A. P. do Candolle published, in La 5' Notice ffur les Plantes Rates 
ae$ jarain Bot. de Oeneve, an illustration showing the principal bulb. 
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it is cultivated, but I do not find in any author a positive 
assertion of the fact. The existing descriptions are drawn 
from cultivated stocks. Grisebach indeed says that he 
has seen (presumably in the herbarium at Kcw) specimens 
gathered in New Granada, in Peru, and in Trinidad.* but 
he does not say whether tliey were wild. The other 
species of the same genus, to the number of a dozen, grow 
inthe same districts of America, which renders the above- 
mentioned origin more probable. 

The introduction of the arracacha into Niirope has 
been attempted several times without success. The damp 
climate of Kngland accounts for the failure of Sir William 
Hooker’s attempts ; but oui'S, made at two diticrent times, 
under very different conditions, have met with no better 
success. The lateral bulbs did not form, and the central 
bulb died in the house where it was placed for the winter. 
The bulbs presented to different botanical gardens in 
France and Italy and elsewhere shared the same fate. It 
is clear that if the plant is in America really equal to the 
potato in productiveness and taste, this will never be the 
case in Europe. Its cultivation does not in America 
spread as far as Chili and Mexico, like that of the potato 
and sweet potato, which confirms the difficulty of pro¬ 
pagation observed elsewhere. 

Madder —Ruhia tinctorum, Linnreus. 

The madder is certainly wild in Italy, Greece, the 
Crimea, Asia Minor, Syria, Pemia, Ai*menia, and near 
Lenkoran.2 As we advance westward in the south of 
Europe, the wild, indigenous nature of the plant becomes 
more and more doubtful. There is uncertainty even in 
France. In the north and east the plant appears to be 
“ naturalized in hedges and on walls,” ® or “ subspon- 
taneous,” escaped from former cultivation.^ In Provence 
and Languedoc it is more spontaneous or wild, but here 
also it may have spread from a somewhat extensive 

* Grisebacli, Tlora of British West.India Islands. 

Bertoloni, Flora Italica, ii. p. 146 ; Decaisne, Becherches sur la 

wrance, p. 68; Boissier, Flora Orientalis, iii. p. 17; Ledoboar, Flora 
iwsstco, u. p. 405. 

! and Germain, Flore des EmHrone de Paris, ii. p. 365. 

Jursohlescer, Flore d’Alsace, i. p. 859. 
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cultivation. In the Iberian peninsula it is mentioned as 
^subspontaneous."^ It is the same in the north of Africa.’^ 
Evidently the natural, ancient, and undoubted habitation 
IS western temperate Asia and the south-east of Europe. 
It does not appear that the plant has been found beyond 
the Caspian Sea in the land formerly occupied by the 
Indo-Europeans, but this region is still little known. 
1 he species only exists in India as a cultivated plant, 
and has no Sanskrit name.^ 

Neither is there any known Hebrew name, while the 
Greeks, Romans, Slavs, Germans, and Kelts had various 
names, which a philologist could perhaps trace to one 
or two roots, but which nevertheless indicate by their 
numerous modifications an ancient date. Probably the 
wild roots were gathered in the fields before the idea of 
cultivating the species was suggested. Pliny, however, 
says that it was cultivated in Italy in his time, and it 

]s possible tliat the custom was of older date in Greece 
and Asia Minor. 

I he cultivation of madder is often mentioned in 
rrench records of the Middle Ages.® It was afterwards 
neglected or abandoned, until Althen reintroduced it 
into the neighbourhood of Avignon in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It flourished formerly in Alsace, 
Germany, Holland, and especially in Greece, Asia Minor, 
and oyria, whence the exportation was considerable; but 
the discovery of dyes extracted from inorganic substances 
has suppressed this cultivation, to the great detriment of 
tlie provinces which drew large profits from it. 

Jerusalem Artichoke —Helianfhus tuberosas, Linnjeus. 

It was in the year 161G that European botanists first 
mentioned this Composite, with a large root better 
adapted for the food of animals than of man. Coliimna® 
had seen it in the garden of Cardinal Farnese, and called 
it A6ter peruanus tabei'osiis. Other authors of the same 


a and Lanpe, Prodromits Flora Hispanica, ii. p. 307. 

UTiU, bpicileouim Flora Maroccana, p. 483; Munby, Calal. Plant 
edit. 2, p. 17. ^ 

\ ^ PHnIns Hb. 19, cap. 3. 

‘ De Gaspann, Tratt4 d’Agriculture, ir. p. 253. 

* Columna, Ecphraeh, ii. p. 11 . 
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century gave it epithets showing that it was believefl to 
come from Brazil, or from Canada, or from the Indies, 
that is to say, America. Linnaeus* adopted, on Parkinson s 
authority, the opinion of a Canadian origin, of wliicli, 
however, he had no proof. I pointed out formerly that 
there are no species of the genus Helianthus in Brazil, 
and that they are, on the contrary, numerous in North 
America. 

Schlechtendal,® after having proved that the Jeru¬ 
salem artichoke can resist the severe winters of the 
centre of Europe, observes that this fact is in favour ot 
the idea of a Canadian origin, and contrary to the beliet 
of its coming from some southern region. Decaisne ■* 
has eliminated from the synonj’iny of U. tuherosns 
several quotations which had occasioned the belief 
in a South American or Mexican origin. Like the 
American botanists, he recalls what ancient travellers 
had narrated of certain customs of the aborigines of the 
Northern States and of Canada. Thus Champlain, in 
• 1603, had seen, “in their hands, roots which they cul¬ 
tivate, and which taste like an artichoke.” Lescarbot® 
speaks of these roots with the artichoke flavour, 
which multiply freely, and which he had brought back 
to France, where they began to be sold under the 
name of topinamhaux. The savages, he says, call them 
chiqitebi. Decaisne also quotes two French horticulturists 
of the seventeenth centuiy, Colin and Sagard, who 
evidently speak of the Jerusalem artichoke, and say it 
came from Canada. It is to be noted that the name 
Canada had at that time a vague meaning, and compre¬ 
hended some parts of the modern United States. Gookin, 
an American writer on the customs of the aborigines, 
says that they put pieces of the Jerusalem artichoke into 
their soups.® 

^ LinDBsna, Sortus Cliffortianva, p. 420. 

A. de Candolle, 04ogr. Bof. Raisonn^e, p. 824, 

^ Schleclitendal, Bot. Zeit. 1858, p. 113. 

ecsmnQ, Recherches sur VOrigine de quelques.uiws de nos Plantes 
AiitiMnUi\Te8,m Flore dee Serves et Jdrdtrw, vol. 23, 1881, p. 112. 

, ^escarbot, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, edit. 8,1618, t. vi. p. 931. 

Piokenng, CAron. Arravg., pp. 749, 972. 
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Botanical analogies and the testimony of con¬ 
temporaries agree, as we have seen, in considering this 
plant to be a native of the north-east of America. Dr. 
Asa Gray, seeing that it is not found wild, had formerly 
supposed it to be a variety of H. doronicoicles of Lamarck, 
but he has since abandoned this idea (American Journal 
of Science, 1883, p. 224). An author gives it as wild in 
the State of Indiana.^ The French name topinamhour 
comes apparently from some real or supposed Indian 
name. The English name Jerusalem artichoke is a cor¬ 
ruption of the Italian girasoh, sunflower, combined with 
an allusion to the artichoke flavour of the root. 

Salsify— Tragopogon porrifolium, Linnmus. 

The salsify was more cultivated a century or two ago 
than it is now. It is a biennial composite, found wild 
in Greece, Dalmatia, Italy, and even in Algeria.^ It 
frequently escapes from gardens in the west of Europe, 
and becomes half-naturalized.® 

Commentators^ give the name Tragopogon (goat’s 
beard) of Theophrastus sometimes to the modern species, 
sometimes to Tragopogon crocifolium, which also grows 
in Greece. It is difficult to know if the ancients culti¬ 
vated the salsify or gathered it wild in the country. In 
the sixteenth century Olivier de Serres says it was a 
new culture in his country, the south of France. Our 
word Salsifis comes from the Italian Sassefrica, that 
which rubs stones, a senseless term. 

Scorzonera— Scorzonera hwpanica, Linnseus. 

This plant is sometimes called the Spanish salsify, 
from its resemblance to Tragopogon porrifolium; but 
its root has a brown skin, whence its botanical name, 
and the popular name e'corce noire in some French 
provinces. 

It is wild in Europe, from Spain, where it abounds, the 


* Catalogue of Indiana Plantft, 18S1, p. 15. 

* Boissier, FI. Orient., iii. p. 745; Viviani, f7. Dalmat., ii. p. 108; 
Bertoloni, FI. Ital., viii. p. 3-t8 ; Gussone, Synopsis Ft. Siculae, ii. p. 384; 
Muiiby, Catal. Alger., edit. 2, p. 22. 

* A. de Candolle, G<^ogr. Bot. Raisonn^e, p. 671. 

* I''raa3, Synopsis FI. Class., p. lUG; Lenz, Bot. der Alien, p. 435. 
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south of France, and Germany, to the region of Oaxi- 
casus, and perhaps even as far as Siberia, but it is wantin^ 
in Sicily and Greece.^ In several parts of Germany tlie 
species is probably naturalized from cultivation. 

It seems that this plant has only been cultivated 

within the last hundred or hundred and fifty 
The botanists of the sixteenth century speak ot it as 
a wild species introduced occasionally into^ botanical 
gardens. Olivier de Serres docs not mention it. 

It was formerly supposed to be an antidote against 
the bite of adders, and was sometimes called the viper s 
plant. As to the etymology of the name Scorzonera, it is 
so evident, that it is difiicult to understand how early 
writers, even Tournefort,^ have declared the origin of the 
word to be escovso, viper in Spanish or Catalan. Viper 
is in Spanish more commonly vibora. 

There exists in Sicily a Scorzonera dclicioaa, Giissonc, 
whose very sugary root is used in the confection of 
bonbons and sherbets, at Palermo.^ How is it that its 
cultivation has not been tried ? It is true that I tasted 
at Naples Scorzonera ices, and found them detestable, but 
they were perhaps made of the common species (^Scorzo- 
nera hispanica). 

Potato— Solanum tuberosum, Linnjeus. 

In 1855 I stated and discussed what was then known 
about the origin of the potato, and about its introduction 
into Europe.^ I will now add the result of the researches 
of the last quarter of a century. It will be seen that the 
data formerly acquired have become more certain, and that 
several somewhat doubtful accessory questions have 
remained uncertain, though the probabilities in favour 
of what formerly seemed the truth have grown stronger. 

It is proved be 3 'ond a doubt that at the time of the 
discovery of America the cultivation of the potato was 

* Willkomm and Lange, Prodromus Flora Fifpanic®, ii. p. 223. 
pe Candol)e» Flore Prantjaisef iv. p. 59; Koch, Synopsis FL Qerm,, odit; 

p, 488; Ledebour, FI. Ross.^ ii. p, 794; Boissier, FL Orientalis, iii. p, 
767 ; Bovtoloni, FLJtal., Tiii. p. 365. 

* Toumefort, EMmenfs de Botanique, p. 379. 

Gossone^ Synopsis Flor(B Siculcs. 

A. de Candolle, Qdogr. Bot. Raisonnie^ pp, 810, 816, 
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practised, ■with every appearance of ancient usage, in 
the temperate regions extending from Chili to New 
Granada, at altitudes varying with the latitude. This 
appeal's from the testimony of all the early travellers, 
among whom I shall name Acosta for Peru,^ and Pedro 
Cieca, quoted by de I’Ecluse,^ for Quito. 

In the eastern temperate region of South America, 
on the heights of Guiana and Brazil, for instance, the 
potato was not knowm to the aborigines, or if they 
were acquainted with a similar plant, it was Solarium 
Commersonii, which has also a tuberous root, and is 
found wild in Montevideo and in the south of Brazil. 
The true potato is certainly now cultivated in the latter 
country, but it is of such recent introduction that it has 
received the name of the English Batata.^ According to 
Humboldt it was unkno\\'n in Mexico,■* a fact confirmed 
by the silence of subsequent authors, but to a certain 
degree contradicted by another historical fact. It is said 
that Sir Walter Raleigh, or rather Thomas Hcrriott, his 
companion in several voyages, brought back to Ireland, 
in 1585 or 1580, some tubers of the Virginian potato.® 
Its name in its own country was openaxuk. From 
Herriott’s description of the plant, quoted by Sir Joseph 
Banks,there is no doubt tliat it was the potato, and not 
the batata, which at that period was sometimes con¬ 
founded with it. Besides, Gerard’ tells us that he 
received from Virginia the potato which he cultivated 
in his garden, and of which he gives an illustration 
which agiees in all points with Solanum tuberosum. 
He was so proud of it that he is represented, in his 
portrait at tlie beginning of the work, holdino^ in his 
hand a dowel ing branch of this plant. ° 


’ Acosta, p. 163, verso. 

» De I’Ecluse (or Clusius), Rariarum Plantarum Historice, 1601, lib. 
4, p. Ixxix., with illustration. 

’ De Jlartiiis, Flora Brasil., vol. x. p. 12. 

' Von Humboldt, Nouvelle Espagne, edit. 2, vol. ii. p. 451 j Essaisur la 

Geographie des Plantes, p. 29. 

\ epoch Virginia was not distingnished from Carolina. 

Banks, Trans. Horl. Soc., 1805, vol. i. p. 8. 

Gciard^ Herbal, 1597, p. 781, with illostratioa. 
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The species could scarcely have been introduced into 
Vii-ffinia or Carolina in Raleigh’s time (1585), unless the 
ancient Mexicans had possessed it, and its cultivation 
had been diffused among the aborigines to the north of 
Mexico. Dr. Roulin, who has carefully studied the works 
on North America, has assured me that he has found 
no signs of the potato in the United States before the 
arrival of the Europeans. Dr. Asa Gray also told me so, 
adding that Mr. Harris, one of the men rno.st intimately 
acquainted with the language and customs of North 
American tribes, was of the same opinion. I have read 
nothing to the contrary in recent publications, and we 
must not forget that a plant so easy of cultivation 
would have spread itself even among nomadic tribes, had 
they possessed it. It seems to me most likely that some 
inhabitants of Virginia—perhaps English colonists— 
received tubers from Spanish or other travellers, traders 
or adventurers, during the ninety years which had elapsed 
since the discovery of America. Evidently, dating from 
the conquest of Peru and Chili, in 1535 to 1585, many 
vessels could have carried tubei*s of the potato as pro¬ 
visions, and Sir Walter Raleigh, making war on the 
Spaniards as a privateer, may have pillaged some vessel 
which contained them. This is the less improbable, since 
the Spaniards had introduced the plant into Europe 
before 1585. 

Sir Joseph Banks'and Dunal^were right to insist 
upon the fact that the potato was first introduced by the 
Spaniard, since for a long time the credit was generally 
given to Sir Walter Raleigh, who was the second intro¬ 
ducer, and even to other Englishmen, who had introduced, 
not the potato but the batata (sweet potato), which is 
more or less confounded with it.^ A celebrated botanist, 
de I’Ecluse,^ had nevertheless defined the facts in a 

* Banks, Trarw. Hort. Soc,, 1805, vol. i. p. 8. 

* Dunal, Hist. Nat. des Solan7im, in 4to. 

* The plant imported by Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake 
clearly the sweet potato, Sir J. Banks says; whence it results that 

the questions discussed by Humboldt touching the localities visited by 
these travellers do not apply to the potato. 

* De rEclose, Rariarum Plantarum Hhtoria, 1601, lib. 4, p. IxxviiL 
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remarkable manner. It is he who published the first 
good description and illustration of the potato, under the 
significant name of Papas Peruanoram. From what he 
says, the species has little changed under the culture 
of nearly three centuries, for it yielded in the beginning 
as many as fifty tubers of unequal size, from one to 
two inches long, irregularly ovoid, reddish, ripening in 
November (at Vienna). The flower was more or less 
pink externally, and reddish within, with five longi¬ 
tudinal stripes of green, as is often seen now. No doubt 
numerous varieties have been obtained, but the original 
form has not been lost. De TEcluse compares the scent 
of the flower with that of the lime, the only difference 
from our modern plant. He sowed seeds which produced 
a white-flowered variety, such as we sometimes see now. 

Tlie jdants described by dc I’Ecluse were sent to him 
in 1588, by Philippe de Sivry, Seigneur of Waldheim and 
Governor of Mons, who had i*eceived them from some 
one in attendance on tlie papal legate in Belgium. He 
I’Ecluse adds that the species had been introduced into 
Italy from Spain or America {ccHum est vel ex Hispania, 
vel ex America habaisse), and he wonders that, although 
the plant had become so common in Italy that it was 
eaten like a turnip and given to the pigs, the learned 
men of the University of Padua only became acquainted 
with it by means of the tuber which he sent them from 
Germany. Targioni ^ has not been able to discover any 
proof that the potato was as widely cultivated in Italy 
at the end of the sixteenth century as de I’Ecluse 
asserts, but he quotes Father Magazzini of Vallombrosa, 
whose posthumous work, published in 1623, mentions the 
species as one previously brought, without naming the 
date, from Spain or Portugal by barefooted friars. H 
was, therefore, towards the end of the sixteenth or at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century that the cultivation 
of the potato became known in Tuscany. Independently 
of what de I’Ecluse and the agriculturist of Vallombrosa 

O 

’ Tarponi-Toz 2 etti, Lczzioni, ii. p. 10; Cenni Sforici sulV Introduzi^^ 
di Varie Viante nelV A'jricolt\ira di Toscana, 1 vol. in 8vo, Florence, loje 

p. 37. 
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say of its introduction from the Iberian peninsula, it is 
not at all likely that the Italians had any dealings with 
Raleigh s companions. 

No one can doubt that the potato is of American 
origin; but in order to know from what part of that 
vast continent it was brought, it is necessary to know 
if the plant is found wild there, and in what localities. 

To answer this question clearly, we must fir.st remove 
two causes of error : the confusion of allied species of tlie 
genus Solarium with the potato; and the other, the 
mistakes made by travellers as to the wild character 
of the plant. 

The allied species are Solanum Commersonii of 
Dunal, of which _ I have already spoken; S. maglia 
of Molina, a Chili species; S. immite of Dunal, a 
native of Peru; and S. veri'ucosum^ of Schlcchtcndal, 
which grows in Jlexico. These three kinds of Solanum 
have smaller tubers than S. tuberosum, and differ also 
in other characteristics indicated in special works on 
botany. Theoretically, it may be believed that all these 
and other lorms growing in America, are derived from a 
single earlier species,^ but in our geological epoch they 
present themselves with differences Mdiich seem to me to 
justify specific distinctions, and no experiments have 
proved that by crossing one with another a product 
wou d be obtained of Avhich the seed (not the tubers) 
would propagate the race. Leaving these more or less 

Iwf''try to ascertain 
M o{Solanum tuberosum has been 

tubpl J ^ remark that the abundance of 

Ampr?r f t’re temperate regions of 

ifTe f T a'”' Mexico, con- 

mom thil to knew nothing 

tht!; “ * ^ ^ presumption in favour o1 

this country being the original home of the potato 

he second cause of error is very clearly explained 

ot the ooighboorhoed 

becaQseitstQbersare tooamnn ^ 18o5, hw since been abandoned 

withstand the potato^fungus. *’ ^ it does not, as it was hoped, 
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by the botanist Weddell,* who has carefully explored 
Bolivia and the neighbouring countries. “When we 
reflect,” he says, “ that on the arid Cordillera the Indians 
often establish their little plots of cultivation on points 
which would appear almost inaccessible to the great 
majority of our European farmers, we understand that 
when a traveller chances to visit one of these cultivated 
plots, long since abandoned, and finds there a plant of 
Solanum tuheromm which has accidentally persisted, he 
gathers it in the belief that it is really wild; but of this 
there is no proof.” 

We come now to facts. These abound concerning the 
wild character of the plant in Chili. 

In 1822, Alexander Caldcleugh,^ English consul, 
sent to the London Horticultural Society some tubers ol 
the potato which he had found in the ravines round 
Valparaiso. He says that these tubers are small, some¬ 
times red, sometimes yellowish, and rather bitter in taste.® 
“ I believe,” he adds, “ that this plant exists over a great 
extent of the littoral, for it is found in the south of 
Chili, where the aborigines call it maglia.” This is 
probably a confusion with S. maglia of botanists; hut 
the tubers of Valparaiso, planted in London, produced 
the true potato, as we see from a glance at Sabine’s 
coloured figure in the Transacf ions of the Horticultural 
Society. The cultivation of tliis plant was continued 
for some time, and Lindley certified anew, in 1847, its 
identity with the common potato.^ Here is the account 
of the Valparaiso plant, given by a traveller to Sir 
William Hooker.® “I noticed the potato on the shore 
as far as fifteen leagues to the north of this town, and to 
the south, but I do not know how far it extends. It 


^ Chloris AndiyiCy in 4to» p. 103. 

^ SabinCj Trans, Ilort. Soc., vol. v. p. 249. 

* No importance should bo attached to this flavour, nor to the watery 
quality of some of the tubers, since in hot countries, even in the sooth 
of Europe, the potato is often poor. The tubers, which are subtor- 
raneau ramifications of the stem, are turned green by exposure to the 
light, and are rendered bitter. 

^ Journal Hort, Soc., vol. Hi. p. 66. 

* Hooker, Botanical Miscellanies, 1S31, vol. ii. p. 203. 
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grows on cliffs and bills near the sea, and I do not 
remember to have seen it more than two or three leagues 
from the coast. Although it is found in mountainous 
places, far from cultivation, it does not exist in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the fields and gardens where 
it is planted, excepting when a stream crosses these en¬ 
closures and carries the tubers into uncultivated places.” 
The potato described by these two travellers had white 
flowers, as is seen in some cultivated European varieties, 
and like the plant formerly reared by de TEcluse. We 
may assume that this is the natural colour of the species, 
or at least one of the most common in its wild state. 

Darwin, in his voyage in the Beagle, found the potato 
growing wild in great abundance on the sand of the 
sea-shore, in the archipelago of Southern Chili, and 
growing with a remarkable vigour, which may be attri¬ 
buted to the damp climate. The tallest plants attained 
to the height of four feet. The tubers were small as a 
rule, though one of them was two inches in diameter. 
They were watery, insipid, but with no bad taste wdien 
cooked. “ The plant is undoubtedly wild,” says the 
author,^ “and its specific identity has been confirmed 

and afterwards by Sir Joseph Hooker 
m his Flora Antarctica? 


A specimen in the herbarium collected by Claude 
«ay, considered by Dunal to be Sclanum txiherosum 
beam this inscription: “ From the centre of the Cordilleras 
ot lalcagouay, and of Cauquenes, in places visited only 
by botanists and geologists.” The same author. Gay, in 
his ^^ora Ghilei^,^ insists upon the abundance of the 
wd potato m Chili, even among the Araucanians in the 
mountmns of Malvarco, where, he says, the soldiers of 
F ncheira used to go and seek it for food. This evidence 

so that I may 

orMohnf . testimony-for instance, that 

not W 

The climate of the coast of Chili is continued upon 

• VoL i:^^2 °p 1852. P. 285. 

r p.74. 
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the heights as we follow the chain of the Andes, and the 
cultivation of the potato is of ancient date in the tem¬ 
perate regions of Peru, but the wild character of the 
species there is not so entirely proved as in the case of 
(Jhili.^ Pavon declared he found it on the coast^ at 
Chancay, and near Lima. The heat of these districts 
seems very great for a species winch requires a temperate 
or even a rather cold climate. Moreover, the specimen 
in Boissier’s herbarium, gathered by Pavon, belongs, ac¬ 
cording to Dunal,^ to another species, to which he hw 
given tlie name of S. immiie. I have seen the authentic 
specimen, and have no doubt that it belongs to a species 
distinct from the S. tuberosum. Sir \V. Hooker® speaks 
of McLean’s specimen, gathered in the hills round Lima, 
without any information as to whether it was found wild. 
The specimens (more or less wild) which Matthews sent 
from Peru to Sir W. Hooker belong, according to Sir 
Joseph,^ to varieties which differ a little from the true 
potato. Mr. Hcmsley ® who has seen them recently in 
the herbarium at Kew, believes them to be “di.stinct 
forms, not more distinct, however, than certain varieties 
of the species.” 

Weddell,® whose caution in this matter we already 
know, expresses himself as follows:—“I have never 
found Solanum tuberosum in Peru under such circum¬ 
stances as left no doubt that it was indigenous; and I 
even declare that I do not attach more belief to the wild 
nature of other plants found scattered on the Andes 
outside Chili, hitherto considered as indigenous.” 

On the other hand, M. Ed. Andrd’ collected with 
great care, in two elevated and wild districts of Columbia, 
and in another near Lima, specimens which he believed 
he might attribute to S. tuhci'osum. M. Andrd has been 
kind enough to lend them to me. I have compared 
them attentively with tlie types of Dunal’s species m 

* Kiiix nnd Pavon, Fl(rra PoniWana, H. p, 38* 

* Dinial, Pr<x?romu«, xiii., sect. i. p. 22. 

» Hooker, Lot. lliscell, ii. ♦ Hooker^ FL Antarctica, 

® Journal Ilort. Soc., new sorie?^, vol. v. 

* Weddell, Chloris Andina^ p. 103. 

^ Andre, in Illustration Uorlicole, 1877» p. 114^ 
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my herbarium and in that of M. Boissicr. None of 
these Solanaceae belong, in my opinion, to S. tuberosum, 
although that of La Union, near the river Cauca, comes 
nearer than the rest. None—and this is yet more certain 
—answers to S. immite of Dunal. They are nearer to 
S. colwnhianum of the same author than to S. tuberosum 
orS.immite. The specimen from Mount Quindio presents 
a singular characteristic—it has pointed ovoid berries.^ 

In Mexico tlie tuberous Solanums attributed to 
8. tiiberosum, or, according to Hcmsley,^ to allied forms, 
do not appear to be identical with the cultivated plant. 
They belong to 8 . FeTulleri, which Dr. Asa Gray con¬ 
sidered at first as a separate species, and afterwards ® 
as a variety of 8 . tuberosxim or of 8 . verrucosum. 

We may sum up as follows :— 

1. The potato is wild in Chili, in a form which is 
still seen in our cultivated plants. 

2. It is very doubtful whether its natural home 
extends to Peru and New Granada. 

3. Its cultivation was diffused before the discovery 
of America from Chili to New Granada. 

4. It was introduced, probably in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, into that part of the United 
States now knoAvn as Virginia and North Carolina. 

5. It was imported into Europe between 1580 and 
1585, first by the Spaniards, and afterwards by the 
English, at the time of Raleigh’s voyages to Virginia.^ 

Batata, or Sweet Potato— Convolvulus hatataSy Lin¬ 
naeus ; Batatas edulis, Choisy. 

The roots of this plant, swelled into tubers, resemble 
potatoes, whence it arose that sixteenth-century navi¬ 
gator applied the same name to these two very different 
species. The sweet potato belongs to the Convolvulus 
family, the potato to the Solanum family ; the fie.shy 


IcQOW^^^ berries in 8. coiumiionum and 8. immxte is not yet 

* Hemsley, Journal Hart. See., new series, vol. v. 

4 fi Synoptical Flora of North America, ii. p. 227. 

Pn™®® saccesaive introduction into the different parts of 

Documents *ur VHistoire de la Pomme de 
Terre, in 8yo, 1874, m Journal d'Agric. Pratiq. du Midi de Ux France. 
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parts of the former are roots, those of the latter subter¬ 
ranean branches.^ The sweet potato is sugary as well 
as fai’inaceous. It is cultivated in all countries within 
or near the tropics, and perhaps more in the new than 
in the old world.^ 

Its origin is, according to a great number of authors, 
doubtful. Humboldt,® Meyen,'* •* and Boissier ® hold to its 
American, Boyer,® Choisy,’ etc., to its Asiatic origin. The 
same diversity is observed in earlier works. The question 
is the more difficult since the Convolvulaceae is one of the 
most widely diffused families, either from a very early 
epoch or in consequence of modern transportation. 

There are powerful arguments in favour of an 
American origin. The fifteen known species of the 
genus Batatas are all found in America; eleven in that 
continent alone, four both in America and the old 
world, with possibility or probability of transportatioa 
The cultivation of the common sweet potato is widely 
diffused in America. It dates from a very early epoch. 
Marcgraff® mentions it in Brazil under the name of 
jeiica. Humboldt says that the name camote comes 
from a Mexican word. The word Batatas (whence comes 
by a mistaken transfer the word potato) is given as 
American. Sloane and Hughes® speak of the sweet 
potato as of a plant much cultivated, and having several 
varieties in the West Indies. They do not appear to 
suspect that it had a foreign origin. Clusius, who was 
one of tlie first to mention the sweet potato, says he had 
eaten some in the south of Spain, where it was supposed 
to have come from the new world.^® He quotes the 


* Turpin gives figures which clearly show these facts. (iu 

vol. six. plates 1, 2, 5. 

’ Dr. Sagot gives interesting details on the method of cultivation, 
the product, etc., in the Jmimal Soc. d'Hortic. de France, second series, 
vol. V. pp. 450—458. 

’ Humboldt, 2f(yuvelle Espagne, edit. 2, voL ii. p. 470. 

* Meyen, Orundrisse I^anz. Geo^., p. 373. 

* Boissier, V&t/age Eolaniqua en Eapagne. 

* Boyer, Hart. Maurit., p. 225. ’ Choisy, in Prodrotnus, p. 833. 

* Marcgraff, Bres., p. IG, with illustration. 

* Sloane, Hist. Jam., i. p. 150; Hughes, Barb., p. 223. 

•* Clusius, Hist., ii. p. 77. 
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names Batatas, camotes, a'nwtes, ajes} which were foreign 
to the languages of the old world. The date of his 
book is 1601. Humboldt 2 says that, according to 
Gomara, Christopher Columbus, when he appeared for 
the first time before Queen Isabella, offered her various 
productions from the new world, sweet potatoes among 
others. Thus, he adds, the cultivation of this plant was 
already common in Spain from the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century. Oviedo,® witing in 1526, had seen the 
sweet potato freely cultivated by the natives of St. 
Domingo, and had introduced it himself at Avila, in Spain. 
Rumphius * says positively that, according to the general 
opinion, sweet potatoes were brought by the Spanish 
Americans to Manilla and the Moluccas, whence the 
Portuguese diffused it throughout the Malay Archipelago. 
He quotes the popular names, which are not Malay, and 
which indicate an introduction by the Costillians. 
Lastly, it is certain that the sweet potato was unknown 
to the Greeks, Romans, and Arabs; that it was not 
cultivated in Egypt even eighty years ago,® a fact which 
it would be hard to explain if we supposed its origin to 
be in the old world. 

On the other hand, there are arguments in favour of an 
Asiatic origia The Chinese Encyclopcsdia of Agricul¬ 
ture speaks of the sweet potato, and mentions different 
varieties;® but Bretschneiderhas proved that the 
species is described for the first time in a book of the 
second or third century of our era. According to 
Thimberg,® the sweet potato was brought to Japan by 
the Portuguese. Lastly, the plant cultivated at Tahiti, 
in the neighbouring islands, and in N ew Zealand, under 
the names umara, gumarra, and gumalla, described by 
Forster® under the name of Convolvulus chrysorhizus, is, 

* Ajes was a name for the yam (Humboldt, Nouvelle Espagne). 

* Humboldt, ibid. ' 

• Oyiodo, Ramusio’s translation, vol. iii. pt. 3. 

♦ Rotnphius, Ambotn., v. p. 368. 

» Forakal, p. 64; Delile, III. 

• D’Hervey Saint-Denys, Bech. sur I’Agrie. dea Chin., 1860, p. 109. 
mu ^ OTid Value of Chinese Botanical Worhs, p. 13. 

Thonberg, Flora Japan., p. 84. • Forster, FlanUs Escul.^ p. 66. 
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accordinf^ to Sir Joseph Hooker, the sweet potato.' 
Seemann^ remarks that these names resemble the 
Quichuen name of the sweet potato in America, which is, 
be says, cumar. The cultivation of the sweet potato be¬ 
came general in Hindustan in the eighteenth century.® 
Several popular names are attributed to it, and even, 
according to Piddington,^ a Sanskrit name, 'i'uJctalu, 
which has no analogy with any name known to me, and 
is not in Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary. According to a 
note given me by Adolphe Pictet, ruktalu seems a 
Bengalee name composed from the Sanskrit alu {Rukta 
plus dlu, the name of Arum campanulatum). This 
name in modem dialects designates the yam and the 
potato. However, Wallich® gives several names omitted 
by Piddington. Roxburgh® mentions no Sanskrit name. 
Rheede'^ says the plant was cultivated in Malabar, and 
mentions common Indian names. 

The arguments in favour of an American origin seem 
to me much stronger. If the sweet potato had been 
known in Hindustan at the epoch of the Sanskrit 
language it would have become diiiused in the old world, 
since its propagation is easy and its utility evident. It 
seems, on the contrary, that this cultivation remained 
long unknown in the Sunda Isles, Egypt, etc. Perhaps 
an attentive examination might lead us to share the 
opinion of Meyer,® who distinguished the Asiatic plant 
from the American specic.s. However, this author has 
not been generally followed, and I suspect that if there is 
a difierent Asiatic species it is not, as Meyer believed, 
the sweet potato described by Rumphius, which the 
latter sa 3 's was brought from America, but the Indian 
plant of Roxburgh. 

Sweet potatoes are grown in Africa; but either the 
cultivation is rare, or the species are different. Robert 
Brown ® says that the traveller Lockhardt had not seen 

* Hooker, Tlandhook of New Zealand Flora, p. 19'4. 

* Sponiann, Journal of Bot., 1866, p. 328. 

* Roxburgh, edit. Wall., ii. p. G9. * PiddIngtoD, Index. 

* Wullicli, Flora Ind. * Roxburgh, edit. 1832, vol. i. p. 483. 

’ Rlieede, Mai., vii. p. 95. • Meyer, Primtlt® FI. Esseq., p. 103. 

* R. Brown, Bot. Coti^o, p. 55. 
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the sweet potato of whose cultivation the Portuguese 

missionaries make mention. Thonning does not name it. 

Vogel brought back a species cultivated on the western 
coast, which is certainly, according to the authors ot 
the Flora mgriiiana, Batatas panicalata ot Lhoisy. It 
was. therefore, a plant cultivated for ornament or tor 
medicinal purposes, for its root is purgative." It might 
be supposed that in certain countries in the nld or new 
world IpomcBa tuherosa, L., had been confounded with 
the sweet potato; but Sloane® tells us that its enormous 
roots are not eatable.^ 

IpoTTKEa TaamTTiosaf Choisy {CouvolvxLl'as 'nutTriTriosus, 
Loureiro; Batata rtiammosa, Rumphius), is a Convol- 
vulaceous plant with an edible root, which may well be 
confounded with the sweet potato, but whose botanical 
character is nevertheless distinct. This species grows 
wild near Araboyna (Rumphius), where it is also culti¬ 
vated. It is prized in Cochin-China. 

As for the sweet potato {Batatas cdulis), no botanist, 
as far as I know, has asserted that he found it wild him¬ 
self, either in India or America.® Clusius® athrms upon 
hearsay that it grows wild in the new world and in the 
neighbouring islands. 

In spite of the probability of an American origin, 
there remains, as we have seen, much that is unknown 
or uncertain touching the original home and the trans¬ 
port of this species, which is a valuable one in hot coun¬ 
tries. Whether it was a native of the new or of the 
old world, it is difficult to explain its transportation 
from America to China at- the beginning of our era, and 

• Schomachor and Thomung, Besk. Guin. 

• Wallich, in Roxbiirgh, FL /nd., ii. p. 63. 

• Sloane, Jam., i. p. 152. 

• Several Convolvnlaceae have largo roots, or more properly root¬ 
stocks, but in this case it is the base of the stem with a part of the root 
which is swelled, and this root-stock is always purgative, as in the Jalap 
aud Turhith, while in the sweet potato it is the lateral ix)Ot9, a different 
organ, which swell. 

No. 701 of Schomburgh, coll. 1, is wild in Guiana. According 
to Choisy, it is a variety of the Batatas edulis; accordiug to Bentham 
(Hook, Jour. Boh, v. p. 352), of the Batatas paniculata. My specimen, 
which is rather imperfect, seems to me to be different from both. 

• Clusius, Rist., u. p. 77. 
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to the South Sea Islands at an early epoch, or from Asia 
and from Australia to America at a time sufficiently 
remote for its cultivation to have been early diffused 
from the Southern States to Brazil and Chili. We must 
assume a prehistoric communication between Asia and 
America, or adopt another hypothesis, which is not in¬ 
applicable to the present case. The order Convolvulacece is 
one of those rare families of dicotyledons in which certain 
species have a widely extended area, extending even to 
distant continents.^ A species which can at the present 
day endure the different climates of Virginia and Japan 
may well have existed further north before the epoch of 
the great extension of glaciers in our hemisphere, and 
prehistoric men may nave transported it southward 
when the climatic conditions altered. According to 
this hypothesis, cultivation alone preserved the species, 
unless it is at last discovered in some spot in its ancient 
habitation—in Mexico or Columbia, for instance.^ 

Beetroot —Beta vulgai'is and B. maritwia, Linnaeus; 
Beta vulgaris, Moquin. 

This plant is cultivated sometimes for its fleshy root 
(red beet), sometimes for its leaves, which are used as a 
vegetable (white beet), but botanists are generally agreed 
in not dividing the species. It is known from other 
examples that plants slender rooted by nature easily 
become fleshy rooted from the effects of soil or cultivation. 

The slender-rooted variety grows wild in sandy soil, 
and especially near the sea in the Canary Isles, and all 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, and as far as 
the Caspian Sea, Persia, and Babylon,® perhaps even as 


* A. de Candolle, Q4ogr. Bot. Raisonn^, pp. 1041-1043, and pp. 
516-518. 

* l)r. Brctschneider, after baring read the above, wrote to mo from 
Pekin that tlio cultivated sweet potato is of origin foreign to China, 
according to Chinese authors. The handbook of agncolture of Nung- 
cbang*t8uan*6hu, whose author died in 1633, asserts this fact. He 
speaks of a sweet potato wild in Cluna, called chu, the cultivated species 
being kan^chu. The Min^shut published in the sixteenth centary, says 
that the introdnetion took place between 1573 and 1620. The American 
origin thus receives a further proof. 

* Moquin-Tandon, in Prodromus, vol. xiii. pt. 2, p. 55 1 Boissier, 
Flora OrientaliSf iv. p. 898; Ledebour, FI. Ro$8ica, iii. p. 692. 
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far as the west of India, whence a specimen was brought 
by Jaquemont, although it is not certain that it was 
growing wild. Roxburgh’s Indian flora, and Aitchison’s 
more recent flora of the Punjab and of the Sindh, only 
mention the plant as a cultivated species. 

It has no Sanskrit name,^ whence it may be infeiTcd 
that the Aryans had not brought it from western tem¬ 
perate Asia, where it exists. The nations of Aiyan race 
who had previously migrated into Europe probably did 
not cultivate it, for I find no name common to tlie Indo- 
European languages. The ancient Greeks, who used the 
leaves and roote, called the species the Romans, 

beta. Heldreich® gives also the ancient Greek name 
sevkUy or afekelie, which resembles the Arab name selg, 
^Iq, among the Nabatheans. The Arab name has passed 
mto the Portuguese selga. No Hebrew name is known. 
Everything shows that its cultivation does not date from 
more than three or four centuries before the Christian era. 

The red and white roots were known to the ancients, 
but the number of varieties has greatly increased in 
modern times, especially since the beetroot has been 
cultivated on a large scale for the food of cattle and for 
the production of sugar. It is one of the plants most 

^sily improved by selection, as the experiments of 
Vilmonn have proved.® 

belonging to the Euphorbia 

tW first year ; 

a fLk f irregular ellipse, and contain 

a fecula (tapioca) with a more or less poisonous juice. 

remnnf Cultivated in the equatorial or tropical 

re^ons, specially m America from Brazil to the West 

udies. In Africa the cultivation is less general, and seems 

more recent. In certain AsiaL coWs it k 

* “• P- ' Piddington, Index, 

Chen undTm“ p OHe- 

Sotanik, luibamenns, from E. Moyer, Gesckichte der 

Notice sur t’Am^ieratwn des Plantea par le Semis, p. 15 . 
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decidedly of modem introduction 
budding. 

Botanists are divided in opinion whether the innu¬ 
merable varieties of manioc should be regarded a.s form¬ 
ing one, two, or several different species. Pohl ^ admitted 
several besides his Manihot utilissima, and Dr. Mliller,'^ 
in his monograph on the Euphorbiacefe, places the variety 
aipi in an allied species, M. palmata, a plant cultivated 
with the others in Brazil, and of which the root is not 
poisonous. This last character is not so distinct as might 
be believed from certain books and even from the asser¬ 
tions of the natives. Dr. Sagot,® who has compared a 
dozen varieties of manioc cultivated at Cayenne, says 
expressly, “ There are maniocs more poisonous than 
others, but I doubt whether any are entirely free from 
noxious principles.” 

It is possible to account for these singular differences 
of properties in very similar plants by the example of 
the potato. The Manihot and Solaniim tuberosum 
both belong to suspected families {Euphorhiaccee and 
Sdlanacew). Several of their species are poisonous in 
some of their organs; but the fecula, wherever it is 
found, is never harmful, and the same holds good of 
the cellular tissue, freed from all deposit; that is to say, 
reduced to cellulose. In the preparation of cassava, or 
manioc flour, great care is taken to scrape the outer skin 
of the root, then to pound or crush the Heshy part so as 
to express the more or less poisonous juice, and finally 
the paste is submitted to a baking which expels the 
volatile parts.^ Tapioca is the pure fccula without the 
mixture of the tissues which still exist in the cassava. 
In the potato the outer pellicle contracts noxious quali¬ 
ties when it is allowed to become green by exposure to 
the light, and it is well known that unripe or diseased 
tubers, containing too small a propertion of fecula with 

‘ Pohl, Plantarum Brasilia Jcoites et Bescripfiones, in fol., vol. i. 

• J. Muller, in Prodromus, xv., sect. 2, pp. 1002-1061. 

• Sa^ot, Dull, de la Soc. BoU de Prance, Dec. 8, 1871. 

• I give the essentials of the preparation; the details vary according 
to tho conntry. See on this head: Anblet, Guyane, ii. p. 67; Do- 
courtilz, Flora dea Antillea, iii. p. 113; Sagot, etc. 


It is propagated by 
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much sap, are not good to eat, and would cause positive 
harm to pei*sons who consumed any quantity of tliem. 
All potatoes, and probably all maniocs, contain something 
harmful, which is observed even in the products of dis¬ 
tillation, and which varies with several causes ; but only 
matter foreign to the fecula should be mistrusted. 

The doubts about the number of species into which 
the cultivated manihots should be divided are no source 
of difficulty regarding the question of geographic origin. 
On the contrary, we shall see that they are an iiiiportaiit 
means of proving an American origin. 

The Abbd Raynal had formerly spread the erroneous 
opinion that the manioc was imported into America from 
Africa. Robert Brown ^ denied this in 1818, but without 
giving reasons in support of his opinion ; and Humboldt,^ 
Moreau cle Jonnes,® and Saint Hilaire ^ insisted upon its 
American origin. It can hardly be doubted for the 
following reasons:— 

1. Maniocs were cultivated by the natives of Brazil, 
Guiana, and the warm region of Mexico before the arrival 
of the Europeans, as all early travellers testify. In tlie 
West Indies this cultivation Avas, according to Acosta,^ 
common enough in the sixteenth century to inspire the 
belief that it was also there of a certain antiquity. 

2. It is less widely diffused in Africa, especially in 
regions at a distance from the west coast. It is known 
that manioc was introduced into the Isle of Bourbon by 
the Governour Labourdonnais.® In Asiatic countries, 
where a plant so easy to cultivate would probably liave 
spread had it been long known on the African continent, 
it is mentioned here and there as an object of curiositv 
of foreign origin.*^ 


* R. Brown, Botany of the Congo, p. 50. 

» No^tvelle Espagne, edit. 2, vol. ii. p. 39S. 

^ Hist, de VAcad, des Sciences, 1824. 

^ Guillemin, Archives de Botanique, i. p. 239. 

Acosta, Hist. Nat. des Indes, French trans., 1698, p. 163 

* Statistiquede Bourbon. i\.p. IS. 

«.o«. 1*^® catMogue of the botanical gardens of Buitonzorg, 18R6 o 222 

come, from Bourbon and 
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3. The natives of America had several ancient names 
for the varieties of manioc, especially in Brazil which 
does not appear to have been the case in Africa, even on 
the coast of Guinea.^ 

4. The varieties cultivated in Brazil, in Guiana, and 
in the West Indies are very numerous, whence we may 
presume a very ancient cultivation. This is not the case 
in Africa. 

5. The forty-two known species of the genus Manihot, 
without counting M. utilissima, are all wild in America; 
most of them in Brazil, some in Guiana, Peru, and 
Mexico; not one in the old world.* It is very unlikely that 
a single species, and that the cultivated one, was a native 
both of the old and of the new world, and all the more so 
since in the family Euphorhiacece the area of the woody 
species is usually restricted, and since phanerogamous 
plants are very rarely common to Africa and America. 

The American origin of the manioc being thus 
established, it may be asked how the species has been 
introduced into Guinea and Congo. It was probably 
the result of the frequent communications established in 
the sixteenth century by Portuguese merchants and 
slave-traders. 

The Manihot utilissima and the allied species or 
variety called aipi, which is also cultivated, have not 
been found in an undoubtedly wild .state. Humboldt 
and Bonpland, indeed, found upon the banks of the 
Magdalena a plant of Manihot utilissima which they 
called almost wild,^ but Dr. Sagot assures me that it has 
not been found in Guiana, and that botanists who have 
explored the hot region in Brazil have not been more 
fortunate. We gather as much from the expressions 
of Pohl, who has carefully studied these plants, and who 
was acquainted with the collections of Martius, and had 

' Aypi, mandioca, manihot, manioch, yuca, etc., in Pohl, leones and 
Desc., i. pp. 30, 33. Martins, Beitrdye z. Ethnographie, etc., Braziliens, 
ii. p. 122, gives a imtnber of names. 

* Thonuing (in Schnmacher, Besk. G«*n.), who is accastomed to 
quote the common names, gives none for the manioc. 

* J. Muller, in Prodromus, iv., sect. 1, p. 1057. 

* Kunth, in Homboldt and B., Nova Qenera, ii. p. 108. 
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no doubt of their American origin. If he had observed 
a wild variety identical with those which are cultivated, 
he would not have suggested the hypothesis that the 
manioc is obtained from his Manikot pxcsilla'^ of the 
province of Goyaz, a plant of small size, and considered 
as a true species or as a variety of Manihot palmata.- 
Martius declared in 1867, that is after having received a 
quantity of information of a later date than his journey, 
that the plant was not known in a wild state.® An early 
traveller, usually accurate, Piso,^ speaks of a wild raandl- 
hoca, of which the Tapuyeris, the natives of the coast 
to the north of Rio Janeiro, ate the roots. “It is,” he 
says, “very like the cultivated plant;” but the illukra- 
tion he gives of it appears unsatisfactory to author who 
have_ studied the maniocs. Pohl attributes it to his 
M. aijpi, and Dr. Muller passes it over in silence For 
my part, I am disposed to believe what Piso says, and 
his hgure does not seem to me entirely unsatisfactory 
It IS better than that by VeUozo. of a wUd manioc which 
is doubtfully attributed to M. aipi} If we do not 
accept the origin in eastern tropical Brazil, we must 
have recourse to two hypotheses: either the cultivated 

T of the wild species 

modified by cultivation, or they are varieties which 

ortheW^ll'’^ disappearance 

ol their fellows from modern wild vegetatioa ^ 

Garlic AIUutti sativum, Linnaeus. 

as the'^nrp ' f ih ^l^ntarum, indicates Sicily 

common garlic; but in his Bort^ 

noieitTHT' more accurate, he does 

mooP origin. The fact is that, according to all the 
most recent and complete floras of SicUy, Italy Greece 

mdieenourPi)?"'^ -AJgeria, garUc is not consid^ed to be 

which had more or less the appearance of 

• SVrrr niZ’- '• "v??' ProOromus. 

< Piao 17 .-.* ^ • »r Bthnographxe, etc., i. pp. 19. 136 

cum tconc. 

D. 0. jProtircmus, XV. p. 10G3*' See iliillor, in 
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being so. A plant so constantly cultivated and so easily 
propagated may spread from gardens and persist for a 
considerable time without being wild by nature. I do 
not know on what authority Kunth^ mentions that the 
species is found in Egypt. According to authors who are 
more accurate^ in their accounts of the plants of that 
country, it is only found there under cultivation. Boissier, 
whose herbarium is so rich in Eastern plants, possesses 
no wild specimens of it. The only country where garlic 
lias been found in a wild state, with the certainty of its 
really being so, is the desert of the Kirghis of Sungari; 
bulbs were brought thence and cultivated at Dorpat,® 
and specimens were afterwards seen by Regel.^ The 
latter author also sa 3 's that he saw a specimen which 
Wallich had gathered as wild in British India; but 
Baker,® who had access to the rich herbarium at Kew, 
does not speak of it in his review of the “Alliums of 
India, China, and Japan.” 

Let us see whether historical and philological records 
confirm the fact of an origin in the south-west of Siberia 
alone. 

Garlic has been long cultivated in China under the 
name of suan. It is written in Chinese by a single sign, 
which usually indicates a long known and even a wild 
species.^ The floras of Japan do not mention it, whence 
I gather that the species was not wild in Eastern Siberia 
and Dahuria, but that the Mongols brought it into 
China. 

According to Herodotus, the ancient Egyptians made 
great use of it. Arclueologists have not louiid the proof 
of this in the monuments, but this may be because the 
jilaut was considered unclean by the priests.® 

> Knnth, Fjnum., ir. p. 381. 

* Soliweiiifurth and Ascherson, Avfzahlwno, P- 294. 

* Le<leboiu*, Flora AUaica, ii. p. 4; Flora livssica, iv. p. ICi 

* Kegfl, Allior. Monogr., p. 44. 

* Raker, in Journal of Bot., 1874, p. 295. 

* Bretsclmeider, Study and Value, etc., pp. 15, 4, and 7. 

» TLunborg, FI. Jap.; Franchet and Savaticr, Enwncratio, 1876, 
vol. ii. 

* Ungor, Pjianzen des Alien £gyptens, p. 42. 
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There is a Sanskrit name, mahoushouda} become 
loslicmn in Bengali, and to which appears to be related 
the Hebrew name achoum or schurain,^ which has pro¬ 
duced the Arab ilunim or toum. The Basque name hara- 
tcJwu'i'ia is thought by de Charencey ® to be allied with 
Aryan names. In support of his hypothe.sis I may 
add that the Berber name, tisJcert, is quite ditferent, and 
that consequently the Iberians seem to have received the 
plant and its name rather from the Aryans than from 
their probable ancestors of Northern Afi’ica. The Lcttons 
call itkiplohks,iheFisi\ionia.nsh'iinslaulCf\vhGncQ probably 
the German Knoblauch. The ancient Greek name appears 
to have been scorodon, in modem Greek scordon. The 
names given by the Slavs of Illyria are hill and cesan. 
The Bretons say quinen* the Welsh craf, cenhinnen, or 
garlleg, whence the English garlic. The Latin allium 
has passed into the languages of Latin origin.® This 
great diversity of names intimates a long acquaintance 
with the plant, and even an ancient cultivation in 
Western Asia and in Europe. On the other hand, if the 
species has existed only in the land of the Kirghis, where 
it is now found, the Aryans might have cultivated it and 
carried it into India and Europe; but this does not 
explain the existence 'of so many Keltic, Slav, Greek, 
and Latin names which difter from the Sanskrit. To 
explain this diversity, we must suppose that its original 
abode extended farther to the west than that known at 

the present day, an extension anterior to the migrations 
of the Aryans. 

If the genus Allium were once made, as a whole, the 
object of such a serious study as that of Gay on some 


Piddiogton, Index. 

Hiller, Eierophyton; Rosenrauller, Bxbl. Alterthum, vol. iv. 
n© Char^cey, Actes de la Soc. Phil., 1st Marcb, 1869. 

Davies, Welsh Botanclogy, 

namea are foond in my dictionary compiled hv 

Pl»>ologists-Hehn, for 
HuIturRflanwn ow Asxen, p. 171 and following; bnt 

dasJLt cultivation inivsml 
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of its species,^ perhaps it might be found that certain 
■wild European forms, included by authors under A. 
avenaHum, L., A. areruxrium, Sm., or^. scorodopramm, 
L., are only varieties of A. sativum. In that case every¬ 
thing would agree to show that the earliest peoples of 
Europe and Western Asia cultivated such form of the 
species just as they found it from Tai-tary to Spain, 
giving it names more or less different. 

Onion —Allium Cepa, Lmn®us. 

I will state first what was known in 1855; 3 I will 
then add the recent botanical observations which confirm 
the inferences from philological data. 

The onion is one of the earliest of cultivated species. 
Its original country is, according to Kuiith, unknown.® 
Let us see if it is possible to discover it. The modern 
Greeks call Allium Cepa^ which they cultivate in 
abundance, krommunda.^ This is a good reason for be¬ 
lieving that the krommuon of Tlieophrastus ® is the same 
species, as sixteenth-century writers already supposed.® 
Plinytranslated the word by ccepa. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans knew several varieties, which they distin¬ 
guished by the names of countries: Cyprium, Cretense, 
Samothraciae, etc. One variety cultivated in Egypt ® was 
held to be so excellent that it received divine honours, 
to the great amusement of the Romans.® Modern 
Egyptians designate A. Cepa by the name of based or 
hiissaip- whence it is probable that the hezulim of the 
Hebrews is the same species, as commentators have said.^^ 
There are several distinct name.s— palandu,latarlca, sa- 
hindaka}^ and a number of modem Indian names. The 
species is commonly cultivated in India, Cochin-China, 

‘ AnnaJcfi des Sc. 3rd series* voK viii. 

^ A. do CundoUe, Gt^ogr. Hot. Raisenn<!e, ii. p. 828. 

^ Knnth, Enumer.^ iv, p. 394. 

* Fi*aas, Syn. FU p. 291. 

^ Theoplimstos* 1. 7* c. 4. 

® J. Baohin* Hist., iL p. 548. ^ Pliny, Ilist.y 1. 19, c. 8. ^ Ibid. 

^ Juvenalis, Sat. 15. .Forskal, p. 65. 

Ainslio's Mat. Med. Ind.y i. p. 269. 

Hiller, ii. p. 3G; lloseomuUer, Handhk. Bibl. AUerk., iv. 

p. 9G. 

Piddington, Index; Ainslic^s Mat Med. Ind. 
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China,‘ and even in Japan.*^ It was largely consumed 
by the ancient Egyptians. The drawings on their 
monuments often represent this vspecies.® Thus its 
cultivation in Southern Asia and the eastern region of 
the Mediteiranean dates from a very early epoch, ilore- 
over, the Chinese, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
names have no apparent connection. From this last fact 
we may deduce the hypothesis that its cultivation was 
begun after the separation of the Indo-European nations, 
the species being found ready to hand in diHerent 
countries at'once. This, however, is not the present state 
of things, for we liardly find even vague indications of 
the wild state of A. Cepa. I have not discovered it 
in European or Caucasian floras; but Hasselquist^ says, 
“It grows in the plains near the sea in the environs of 
Jei'icho.” Dr. Wallieh mentioned in his list of Indian 
plants, No. 5072, specimens which he saw in districts of 
Bengal, without mentioning -whether they were cultivated. 
This indication, however insufficient, together with the 
antiquity of the Sanskrit and Hebrew names, and the 
communication which is known to have existed between 
the peoples of India and of Egypt, lead me to supjjose 
that this plant occupied a vast area in Western Asia, 
extending perhaps from Palestine to India. Allied species 
sometimes mistaken for A. Ccya, exist in Siberia.® 

The specimens collected by Anglo-Indian botanists, of 
which Wallieh gave the first idea, are now better known 
Stokes discovered Allium Cepa wild in Beluchistan 
He says, “ wild on the Cbehil Tun.” Griffith brought 
it bom Afghanistan and Thomson from Lahore, to say 
nothing of other collectors, who are not explicit as to the 
Wild or cultivated nature of their specimens.® Boissier 

possesses a-svildspecimen found inthe mountainous regions 

tne Jxhorassan. The umbels are smaller than in the 


8 “• • Looreiro, FI. Cochin., p. 210. 

^ Thonberg, FI. Jap., p. 132. 

^ Unger, Pjlanzen d. Alt. ^gypt, p. 42, figs. 22. 23. 21 
Ha^elqmst, Voy. and Trav., p. 270. 

, Ledebour, FI. Itossica, iy. p. 160. 
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cultivated plant, but there is no other difference. Dr. 
Regel, jun., found it to the south of Kuldscha, in Western 
Siberia.^ Thus my former conjectures are completely 
justified ; and it is not unlikely that its habitation extends 
even as far as Palestine, as Hasselquist said. 

The onion is designated in China by a single sign 
(pronounced tsang), which may suggest a long existence 
there as an indigenous plant.^ I very much doubt, how¬ 
ever, that the area extends so far to the east. 

Humboldt^ says that the Americans have always been 
acquainted with onions, in Mexican xonacatl. “ Cortes, 
he says, “speaking of tlie comestibles sold at the market 
of the ancient Tenochtillan, mentions onions, leeks, and 
garlic.” I cannot believe, however, that these names 
applied to the species cultivated in Europe. Sloane, in 
the seventeenth century, had only seen one Allium 
cultivated in Jamaica (A. Cepa), and that was in a garden 
with other European vegetables.'* The word xonacatl is 
not in Hernandez, and Acosta** says distinctly that the 
onions and garlics of Peru are of European origin. Ihe 
species of the genus Allium are rare in America. ^ 

Spring, or Welsh Onion— fisiuXosum, Linn?eus. 

This species was for a long time mentioned _ in floras 
and works on horticulture as of unknown origin; but 
Russian botanists have found it wild in Siberia towards 
the Altai mountains, on the Lake Baikal in the land ot 
the Kirghis.** The ancients did not know the plant, it 
must have come into Europe through Russia in the 
Middle Ages, or a little later. Dodoens,® an author ot 
the sixteenth century, has given a figure of it, haiAly 
recognizable, under the name of Cepu oblongu. 

Shallot—Allium asculonkum, Linmeus. 

It was believed, according to Pliny,® that this plant 

1 m. Jlorixc., 1877, p. 167. 

* BretscLneider, Study and Value, etc., pp. 47 and 7« 

• Nouvelle Espagne, 2nd edit., ii. p. 476. 

* Sloane, Jrtfn., »• p* 75. 

* Acosta, Uist. Nat. des fndes, French trans., p. ioo. 

• Ledebour, Flora Rossica, iv. p. 169. 

7 Lenz, Dotanik. der Alien Griechen und Romer, p. 

• Dodoens, Remptades, p. 687. * ^ 
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took its name from Ascalon, in Judma; but Dr. Fourmei 
thinks that the Latin author mistook the meaning of the 
word AsMonion of Theophrastus. However this ma> 
be the word has been retained in modern languages undci 
the form of echaloie in French, chalote in Spanish, scaloyno 
in Italian, AscJialack or Eachlauch in Gornmn. 

In 1855 I had spoken of the species as follows: — 

“According to Roxburgh® Allium ascalomnnn 
much cultivated in India. The Sanskrit name pu antlu 
is attributed to it, a word nearly identical with pulandu, 
attributed to A. Cejm* Evidently the distinction be¬ 
tween. the two species is not clear in Indian or Anglo- 


Indian works. ^ . , 

Louveiro says he saw AXliv/nx (iscoXoTixcuTn cnl- 

tivated in Cochin-China,® but he does not mention 
China, and Thunberg does not indicate this species in 
Japan. Its cultivation, therefore, is not universal in the 
east of Asia. This fact, and the doubt about the Sanskrit 
name, lead me to think that it is not ancient in Southern 
Asia. Neither, in spite of the name of the species, am I 
convinced that it existed in Western Asia. Kauwolf, 


Forskal, and Delile do not mention it in Siberia, in Arabia, 
or in Egypt. Linnmus® mentions Hasselquist as having 
found the species in Palestine. Unfortunatcl 3 % he give.s 
no details about the locality, nor about its wild condition. 
In the Travels of Hasselquist"^ I find a Cepa montaixa 
mentioned as growing on Mount Tabor and on a neighbour¬ 
ing mountain, but there is nothing to prove that it was 
this species. In his article on the onions and garlics of 
the Hebrews he mentions only Allium Cepa, then A. 
porrum and A. sativumi. Sibthorp did not find it in 
Greece,® and Fraas ® does not mention it as now cultivated 


* He will treat of this in a publication entitled Citaria, which will 
shortly appear. 

* Q^og. Bot. Baisonnec, p. 829. 

* Boxbnrgh, FI. Ind., edit. 1832, vol. ii. p. 142. 

* Piddington, Index. 

* Lonreiro, FI. Cochin., p. 251. 

* Linneens, Spectea, p. 429. 

' HaeselqoiBt, Foy, ond Trav., 1766, pp. 281, 282. 

Sibthorp, Prodf. • Fraas, Syn. FI. Class., p. 291. 
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in thafc country. According to Koch,^ it is naturalized 
among the vines near Fiume. However, Viviani ^ only 
speaks of it as a cultivated plant in Dalmatia. 

'‘From all these facts I am led to believe that 
Allium ascalonicum is not a species. It is enough to 
render its primitive existence doubtful, to remarlT; (1) 
that Theophrastus and ancient writers in general have 
spoken of it as a form of the Allium Cepa, having the 
same importance as the varieties cultivated in Greece, 
Thrace, and elsewhere; (2) that its existence in a wild 
state cannot be proved; (3) that it is bttle cultivated, 
or not all, in the countries where it is supposed to have 
had its origin, as in Syria, Egypt, and Greece; (4) that 
it is commonly without flowers, whence the name of Cept, 
stemlis given by Bauhin, and the number of its bulbs is 
an allied tact; (o) when it does flower, the organs of the 
flower are similar to those of A. Cepa, or at least no 
difference has been hitherto discovered, and according to 
Koch ® the only ditterence in the whole ])lant is that the 
stalk and leaves are less swelled, although fistulous.” 

Such was formerly my opinion.'* The facts published 
since 1855 do not destroy my doubts, but, on the contrary, 
justify them. Regel, in 1875, in his monograph of the 
genus Allium, declares he has only seen the shallot as a 
cultivated species. Aucher Eloy has distributed a plant 
from Asia Minor under the name of A. ascalonicum, but 
judging from my specimen this is certainly not the 
species. Boissier tells me that he has never seen A. 
ascalonicum in the East, and it is not in his herbarium. 
The plant from the Morea which bears this name in the 
flora of Boiy and Chaubard is quite a diflerent species, 
which he has named A. gomphrenoides. Baker,® in his 
review of the Alliums of India, China, and Japan, 
mentions A. ascalonicum in districts of Bengal and of 
the Punjab, from specimens of Griflith and Aitcbison; 
but he adds, “They are probably cultivated plants.” 

* Koch, Syn. FL Germ., 2nd edit;, p. 8.33. 

* Yivuin\, FI. Dalmaf.,p. 136. * Koch, Syn. FI. Germ. 

* A. de Candolle, Oc'ogr. Dot. Daisonn^e, p. 829. 

* Baker, in Joum. of Dot., 1874, p. 295. 
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He attributes to A. ascaloTiictim Allium mlvia, Ham., 
of Nepal, a plant little known, and whose wild charactc;^i- 
is uncertain. The shallot produces many bulbs, which 
may be propagated or preserved in the neigdibourhood 
of cultivation, and thus cause mistakes as to it.s origin. 

Finally, in spite of the progress of botanical investiga- 
cions in the East and in India, this form of Allium has 
not been found wild with certainty. It appears to me, 
therefore, more probable than ever that it is a modifica¬ 
tion of A. Cepa, dating from about the beginning of tlie 
Christian era—a modification less considerable than many 
of those observed in other cultivated plants, as, lor 
instance, in the cabbage. 

Rocambole— Allium scorodoprasum, Linneeus. 

If we cast a glance at the descriptions and names 
of A. scorodoprasum in works on botany since the 
time of Linnaeus, we shall see that the only point on 
which authors ai’C agreed is the common name of rocam¬ 
bole. As to the distinctive characters, they sometimes 
approximate the plant to Allium sativum, sometimes 
regard it as altogether distinct. With such different 
definitions, it is difficult to know in what countiy the 
plant, well known in its cultivated state as the rocambole, 
is found wild. According to Cosson and Germain,^ it 
grows in the environs of Paris. According to Grenier 
and Godron,^ the same form grows in the east of France. 
Bui-nat says he found the species undoubtedly wild in 
the Alpes-Maritimes, and he gave specimens of it to 
Boissier. Willkomm and Lange do not consider it to be 
wild in Spain,* though one of the French names of the 
cultivated plant is ail or eschalote d^Espagne. Many 
other European localities seem to me doubtful, since the 
specific characters are so uncei-tain. I mention, however, 
that, according to Ledebour,^ the plant which he calls 
A. scorodoprasum is very common in Russia from Fin¬ 
land to the Crimea. Boissier received a specimen of it 

* Cosson and Germain, Flore, ii. p. 653. 

' Grenier and Godron, Flore de Franee, iii. p. 1P7. 

* Willkomm and Lange, Prodr. FI. l/tsp., i. p. 885- 

* Ledebonr, Flora Ecsaica, it. p. 168. 
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from Dobrutscha, sent hy the botanist Sintenis. The 
natural habitat of the species borders, tlierefore, on that 
of Allium sativum, or else an attentive study of all 
these forms will show that a single species, comprising 
several varieties, extends over a gi-eat part of Europe and 
the bordering countries of Asia. 

The cultivation of this species of onion does not 
appear to be of ancient date. It is not mentioned by 
Greek and Roman authors, nor in the list of plants 
recommended by Charlemagne to the intendants of his 
gardens.^ Neither does Olivier de Serres speak of it. 
We can only give a small number of original common 
names among ancient peoples. The most distinctive 
are in the North. Skovlog in Denmaik, keipe and 
rackenholl in Sweden.^ Rockenholle, whence comes the 
French name, is German. It has not the meaning given 
by Littrd. Its etymology is Bolle, onion, growing amonf 
the rocks, Rocken.^ ® 

Chives— Allium schccnoprasum, Linnmus. 

This species occupies an extensive area in the 
northern hemisphere. It is found all over Europe, from 
Corsica and Greece to the south of Sweden, in Siberia 
as far as Kaintschatka, and also in North America, but 
only near the Lakes Huron and Superior and further 
north ^ a remarkable circumstance, considering its Euro¬ 
pean habitat. The variety found in the Alps is the 
nearest to the cultivated form.® 

The ancient Greeks and Romans must certainly have 
known the species, since it is wild in Italy and Greece. 
Targioni believes it to be the Scorodon schiston of 
Theophrastus; but we are dealing with words without 
descriptions, and authors whose specialty is the inter¬ 
pretation of Greek text, like Fraasand Lenz,are prudent 
enough to affirm nothing. If the ancient names are 
doubtful, the fact of the cultivation of the plant at this 
epoch is yet more so. It is possible that the custom of 
gathering it in the fields existed. 

* Le Grand d’Anssr, Uistoire de la Vie des Fran<;ais, vol. i. p. 123. 

* NeninicU, Pohjglott. Lexicon, p. 187. * Ibid. 

* Asa Gray, Botany of the Northern States, edit. 5, p. 534. 

‘ De Candolle, Flore Franfaise, iv. p. 227. 
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Colocasia— esculentum, Linnseus; Colocasia 

in the dan,p distvicts of the 

ironies for the swelled lower portion of the stem, which 
forms ’an edible rhizome similar to the subterraneous 
part of the iris. The petioles and the young leaves are 
also utilized as a vegetable. Since the different forms ot 
the species have been properly classed, and since we have 
possessed more certain information about the tioras ot 
the south of Asia, we cannot doubt that this plant is 
wild in India, as Roxburgh® formerly, and ^ylght and 
others have more recently asserted ; likewise in Ceylon, 
Sumatra,® and several islands of the Malay Archipelago.® 

Chinese hooks make no mention of it before a work 
of the year 100 B.C.’ The first European navigators saw 
it cultivated in Japan and as far as the north of New 
Zealand,® in consequence probably of an early introduc¬ 
tion, and without the certain co-existence of wild stocks. 
When portions of the stem or of the tuber are thrown 
away by the side of streams, they naturalize themselves 
easily. This was perhaps the case in Japan and the 
Fiji Islands,® judging from the localities indicated. The 
colocasia is cultivated here and there in the West Indies, 
and elsewhere in tropical America, but much less than 
in Asia or Africa, and without the least indication of an 
American origin. 

In the countries where the species is wild there are 
common names, sometimes very ancient, totally difterent 
from each other, which confirms their local origin. Thus 
the Sanskrit name is kuchoo, which persists in modern 


* Arum E/jyptium, ColnmTOa, Eephrasia, ii. p. 1, tab. 1; Rnm- 
pbins, Amhoin, vol. v. tab. 109. Arum colocasia and A. esculmtum, 
Linnens: Cotocasia antiquorum, Sebott, Afelet., i. 18; Englcr, in D. C. 
ifonog. Phaner., ii. p. 491. 

* Rozbargb, FI. Ind., iii. p. 495. • Wight, leones, t. 786. 

* Thwaites, Bnum. Plant. Zeylan., p. 335. 

* Miqnel, Sumatra, p. 258. 

* Rnmpbius, Amboiri, vol. ▼. p. 318. 

’ BretBobneider, On the Study and Value, etc., p. 13, 

* Foreter, Be Plantis Escul., p. 68. 

* Franobet and Savatier, £num., p. 8: Seemann, Flora Vitiensis, 
p. 284. 
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Hindu languages—in Bengali, for instance.^ In Ceylon 
the wild plant is styled gahala, the cultivated plant 
Jcandalla.- The Malay names are Jcelady,^ tallies, tallas, 
tales, or taloes,* from which perhaps comes the well- 
known name of the Otahitans and New Zealanders— tallo 
or tarro^ dalo^ in the Fiji Islands. The Japanese have 
a totally distinct name, imo^ which shows an existence 
of long duration either indigenous or cultivated. 

European botanists first knew the colocasia in Egypt, 
where it has perhaps not been very long cultivated. The 
monuments of ancient Eg}'pt furnish no indication of 
it, but Pliny® spoke of it as the -4mm ^gyptium. 
Prosper Alpin saw it in the sixteenth century, and 
speaks of it at length.® He says that its name in its 
country is culcas, which Defile^® writes qolkas, and 
koulkas. It is clear that this Arab name of the 
Egj'ptian arum has some analogy with the Sanskrit 
kitchoo, which is a confirmation of the hypothesis, 
sufficiently probable, of an introduction from India or 
Ceylon. De TEcluse^^had seen the plant cultivated in 
Portugal, as introduced from Africa, under the name 
alcoleaz, evidently of Arab origin. In some parts of the 
south of Italy, where the plant has become naturalized, 
it is, according to Parlatore, called aro di Egitto}^ 

The name colocasia, given by the Greeks to a plant 
of which the root was used by the Egyptians, may 
evidently come from colcas, but it has been transferred 
to a plant differing from the true colcas. Indeed, 
Dioscorides applies it to the Egyptian bean, or nclumho,^^ 
which has a large root, or rather rhizome, rather stringy 

* Roxbnrgb, FI. Ind. 

2 Tbwaites, Ennm. J'lant. ZeiiUm. ’ Rumpliing, Amboxn. 

* Miquel, Sumatra, p. 258; Hasskarl, Cat Ilorti. AUcr., p. 55. 

® Forster, De Plantim E-tcnl., p. 58. * Roomann, Flora no'ensis. 

^ Francbet and Saratier. Enum. * Pliny, Hist., 1. 19, c. 5. 

® Alpiuns, Uiitt. JE<j}jpl. Natxiralis, edit. 2, vol. i. p. 106; ii. p. 192. 
Delile, FI. jEgxjpi. HI., p. 28; De la Colocase des Anciens, in 8vo, 

1840. 

“ Cliisius, IJistoria, ii. p. 75. ** Parlatore, Ft. Hal., ii. p. 255. 

** Prosper Alpinus, Hi*t. yEgypt. FaUiraUs; Columna; Dolile, Ann. 
du ilus., i. p. 375; De la Colocase des Anriens ; Reynior, Economic des 
Egyptiens, p. 321. 
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and not good to eat. The two plants arc very different, 
especially in the flower. The one belongs to the Aracew, 
the other to the Kymphccaceoi; the one belongs to the 
class of Monocotyledons, the other to tliat of the Dico¬ 
tyledons. The nelurabo of Indian oi*igin has ceased to 
grow in Egj’’pt, while the colocasia of modern botanists 
has persisted there. If there is any confusion, as .seems 
probable in the Greek authors, it must be explained by 
the fact that the colcas rarely flowers, at least in Egy[)t. 
From the point of view of botanical nomenclature, it 
matters little that mistakes were formerly made about 
the plants to which the name colocasia should be a])plicd. 
Fortunately, modern scientific names arc not based u])on 
the doubtful definitions of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and it is sufficient to say now, if the etymology 
is insisted upon, that colocasia comes from colcas in 
consequence of an error. 

Ape, or Large-rooted Alocasia— Aheasia macrorrhiza, 
Schott; Arum macrorrhizitw, Linnieus. 

This araceous plant, which Schott places noAv in the 
genus Colocasia, now in the Alocasia, and whose names 
arc far more complicated than might be supposed from 
those indicated above,^ is less frequently cultivated than 
the common colocasia, but in the same manner and nearly 
in the same countries. Its rhizomes attain the length 
of a man’s arm. They have a distinctly bitter taste, 
which it is indispensable to remove by cooking. 

The aborigines of Otahiti call it ape, and those of 
the Friendly Isles kappe.^ In Ceylon, the common name 
is luihara, according to Thwaites.® It has other names 
in the Malay Archipelago, which argues an existence 
prior to that of the more recent peoples of these 
regions. 

The plant appears to be wild, especiallj’- in Otahiti.'* 
It is also wild in Ceylon, according to Thwaites, who has 
studied botany for a long time in that island. It is 

s Engler, in D, C. ifonngraphtx Phaneroparum^ \i. p. 602. 

Forster, De Plantis Hscuicntis Insularum Oceani Australis, p, 68. 

• Thwaitea, Fnum. PL ZeyL, p. 336. 

Kadeand, £niim. des Plantes Indiyines^ p. 40. 
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mentioned also in India ^ and in Australia,^ but its wild 
condition is not afiinned—a fact always difficult to 
establish in the case of a species cultivated on the banks 
of streams, and which is propagated by bulbs. More¬ 
over, it is sometimes confounded with the Colocasia 
indica of Kunth, which gi-ows in the same manner, and 
is found here and there in cultivated ground ; and this 
species grows wild, or is naturalized in the ditches and 
streams of Southern Asia, although its liistory is not yet 
well knorni. 

Konjak— Amorpho'phdllus KonjaJ:, Koch; Amor- 
phophallus Hivieri, du Rieu, var. Koy\jak, Engler.® 

The konjak is a tuberous plant of the family 
Araceffi, extensively cultivated by the Japanese, a culture 
of which Vidal lias given full details in the Bulletin de 
la Societe d’Acclimatation of July, 1877. It is consi¬ 
dered by Englcr as a variety of Amorphopliallus liivien, 
of Cochin-China, of which horticultural periodicals 
liave given several ilhrstrations in the last few years.^ 
It can be cultivated in the south of Europe, like the 
dahlia, as a curiosity; but to estimate the value of the 
bulbs as food, they should be prepared with lime-water, 
in Japanese fashion, so as to ascertain the amount of 
fecula which a given area will produce. 

Dr. Vidal gives no proof that the Japanese plant is 
wild in that country. He .supposes it to be so from the 
meaning of the common name, which is, he .says, konni- 
yakoUy or yamagonniyakou, yama meaning " mountain.” 
Franchet and Savatier® have only seen the plant in 
gardens. The Cochin-China variety, believed to belong 
to the same species, grows in gardens, and there is no 
proof of its being wild in the country. 

Yams—Dtoscorea sutiva, D. batatas, D. japonica, 
and D. alata. 

The yams, monocotyledonous plants, belonging to 

^ Enplcr, in D. C. ^fonog, Phaner. 

^ Bentlitini, Flora Aits(r,f viii. p. 155. 

^ Enirlcr* in D. C. Monogr. Phaner.^ vot. 5i. p. 313. 

• GanleneFs Chronide/IS7S, p. CIO; Flore dcs Serres et Jardins, 
t. 1058, 1950; Ilookor, Hot ilag.y t. C105. 

^ Fraucliet and Savatier, Ehuhi. PL Japoniwy iu p. 7* 
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the family Dioscorukce, constitute the genus Dwscorca 
of which botanists have described about two hundrc(l 
species, scattered over all tropical and .sub-tropical 
countries. They usually have rhizomes, that is, under- 
o-round stems or branches of stems, more or less fleshy, 
which become larger when the annual, exposed pait ot 
the plant is near its decay.' Several species are culti¬ 
vated in different countries for these farinaceous rhizomes, 
which are cooked and eaten like potatoes. 

The botanical distinction of the species has always 
presented difficulties, because the male and female flowers 
are on different individuals, and because the characters 
of the rhizomes and the lower part of the exposed stems 
cannot be studied in the herbarium. The last complete 
work is that of Kunth,^ published in 1850. It requires 
revision on account of the number of specimens brought 
home hy travellers in these last few years. Fortunately, 
with regard to the origin of cultivated species, certain 
historical and philological considerations will serve as 
a guide, without the absolute necessity of knowing and 
estimating the botanical characters of each. 

Roxburgh enumerates several Dioscorece^ cultivated 
in India, hut he found none of them wild, and neither 
he nor Piddington^ mentions Sanskrit names. This last 
point argues a recent cultivation, or one of originally 
small extent, in India, arising either from indigenous 
species as yet undefined, or from foreign species culti¬ 
vated elsewhere. The Bengali and Hindu generic name 
is alu, preceded by a special name for each species or 
variety; kam alu, for instance, is Dioscorea alata. The 
absence of distinct names in each province also argues 
a recent cultivation. In Ceylon, Thwaites ® indicates 
six wild species, ajad he adds that D. saliva, L., D. alata. 


' M. Sagofc, BuU. de la Soc, Bot. de France, 1871, p. 306, has well 
described the growth and caltivation of yams, as he has studied them in 
Cayenne. 

* Knnth, Enitmeratio, vol. v, 

• These are D. globosa, alata, rubella, fasciculata, purpurea, of which 
two or three appear to be merely varieties. 

* Piddington, Indeg. 

• Thwaites, Bnwn. Plant Zeyl., p. 326, 
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L., and L. purpurea, Roxb., are cultivated in gardens, 
but are not found wild. 

The Chinese yam, Dioscorea haiatas of Deeaisne,^ 
extensively cultivated by the Chinese under the name 
ot Saifi-xii, and introduced by M. de Montigny into 
European gardens, where it remains as a lu.xury, has 
not hitherto been found wild in China. Other less- 
known species are also cultivated by the Chinese, 
especially the chou-yu, tou~tchou, chau-yu, mentioned 
in their ancient works on agriculture, and which has 
spherical rhizomes (instead of the pyriform spindles of 
the D. hatatas). The names mean, according to Stanis¬ 
las Julien, mountain arum, whence we may conclude 
the plant is really a native of tlie country. Dr. 
Bretschneider 2 gives three Dioscorcce as cultivated in 
China(D. hatatas, alata, sativa), adding, “The Dioscorea 
is indigenous in China, for it is mentioned in the oldest 
work on medicine, that of the Emperor Schen-nung.” 

Dioscorea japonica, Tliunherg, cultivated in Japan, 
lias also been found in clearings in various localities, 
but Franchet and Savatier® say that it is not posi¬ 
tively known to what degree it is wild or has strayed 
from cultivation. Anotlier species, more often cultivated 
in Japan, grows here and there in the country according 
to the same authors. They assign it to Dioscorea 
sativa of Linnmus; but it is known that the famous 
Swede had confounded several Asiatic and American 
species under that name, which must either be aban¬ 
doned or restricted to one of the species of the Indian 
Archipelago. If we choo.se the latter course, the ti'ue 
D. sativa would be tlie plant cultivated in Ceylon with 
w’hich Linnmus was acquainted, and which Thwaites 
calls the D. sativa of Linmeus. Various authors admitted 
the identity of the Ceylon plant with othei*s cultivated 
on the Malabar coast, in Sumatra, Java, the Philippine 
Isles, etc. Blume ^ asserts that D. sativa, L., to which 

' Docaisno, Ifistcixrc cl Cnlixire dc VIgname dc Chive, in the Revue 
Ilorficohy 1st July aud Dec. 1853 ; Flore desSerres et Jardins, z« pU 971* 

• On the Sfudtj and Vahtc, etc., p. 12, 

^ Franchet and Savatier, Ennni, Plant Japonice, ii. p. 17. 

^ Dlume, Emon. Plarit. Juviv, p, 22, , 
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he attributes pi. 51 in Rhccde’s Eortus Malaharlcm, vol. 
viii., c'ro'ws in damp places in the mountains ol Java and 
of iiSabar. In order to put faith in these assertions, it 
■would be necessary to have carefully studied the question 
of species from authentic specimens. 

The yam, -which is most commonly cultivated in 
the Pacific Isles under the name uhi, is the Dio>icore<t 
alata of Linnaeus. The authors of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries speak of it as -widely spread in 
Tahiti, in New Guinea, in the Moluccas, ctc.^ It is 
divided into several varieties, according to the shape of 
the rhizome. No one pretends to have found this species 
in a wild state, but the flora of the islands whence it 
probably came, in particular that of Celebes and of New 
Guinea, is as yet little known. 

Passing to America, we find there also several species 
of this genus growing wild, in Brazil and Guiana, for 
instance, but it seems more probable that the cultivated 
varieties were introduced. Authors indicate but few culti¬ 
vated species or varieties (Pluniier one, Sloane two) and 
few common names. The most widely spread is yam, 
igname, or inhame, which is of African origin, according 
to Hughes, and so also is the plant cultivated in his time 
in Barbados.^ 

He says that the word yam means “ to eat,” in several 
negro dialects on the coast of Guinea. It i.s true that 
two travellers nearer to the date of the discovery of 
America, whom Humboldt quotes,^ heard the word 
ignamc pronounced on the American continent: Ves¬ 
pucci in 1497, on the coast of Paria; Cabral in 1500, in 
Brazil. According to the latter, the name was given to 
a root of which bread was made, which would bettor 
apply to the manioc, and leads me to think there must 
be some mistake, more especially since a passage from 
Vespucci, quoted elsewhere by Humboldt,* shows the 

1 oa'P i-inL Bsculeni., p. 56; Rumpliius, Amlotn, vol. v., pi. 
liO, 121, etc. 

* Hughes, Hist. Nat. Barb., 1750, p. 226. 

Hamboldb, Nouvelle i’spajne, 2nd edit., vol. ii. p. 4CS. 

* Ibid., p, 403. 
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confusion he made between the manioc and the yam. 
D. Clifforfiana, Lam., grows wild in Peru^ and in 
Brazil,'-^ but it is not proved to be cultivated. Presl says 
verosimiliter colitur, and the Flora Brasiliensis does 
not mention cultivation. 

The species chiefly cultivated in French Guiana, 
according to Sagot,® is Bioscorea triloha, Lam., called 
Indian yam, which is also common in Brazil and 
the West India Islands. The common name argues a 
native origin, whereas another species, B. cayemieyisis, 
Kimth, also cultivated in Guiana, but under the name of 
'oegro-coxintry yam, was most likely brought from Africa, 
an opinion the more probable that Sir W. Hooker likens 
a yam cultivated in Africa on the banks of the Nun and 
the Quorra,^ to B. cayennensis. Lastly, the free yam 
of Guiana is, according to Dr. Sagot, B. alata introduced 
from the Malay Archipelago and Polynesia. 

In Africa there are fewer indigenous Bioscorece than 
in Asia and America, and the culture of yams is less 
widely spread. On the west coast, according to Thon- 
ning,^ only one or two species are cultivated; Lockhardt® 
only saw one in Congo, and that only in one locality. 
Bojer^ mentions four cultivated species in Mauritius, 
which are, he says, of Asiatic origin, and one, B. hul- 
hifera, Lam., from India, if the name be correct. He 
asserts that it came from Madagascar, and has spread 
into the woods beyond the plantations. In Mauritius 
it bears the name Cambare marron. Now, cambare 
is something like the Hindu name Jeam, and marron 
(marroon) indicates a plant escaped from cultivation. 
The ancient Egyptians cultivated no yams, which argues 
a cultivation less ancient in India than that of the colo- 
casia. Forskal and Delile mention no yams cultivated 
in Eg)'pt at the present day. 

To sum up : several Bioscoreoe wild in Asia (especially 

‘ Ilar-nko, in Presl, Ret, p. 133. Martins, FI. Bras., v. p. 43. 

» Satrot, Bull. Soc. Bot. France, 1871, p. 305. 

* Hooker, FI. Nigrit, p. 53. 

* Sc‘uiinacher and Thonning, Beth. Guin, p. 447. 

‘ Liowd, Conyo, p. 40. ’ Bojer, Uorlus Maurifianus. 
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in the Asiatic Archipelago), and others less numerous 
^'owing in America and in Africa, have been introduced 
into cultivation as alimentary plants, probably more 
recently than many other species. This last conjecture is 
based on the absence of a Sanskrit name, on the limited 
geographical range of cultivation, and on the date, which 
appears to be not very ancient, of the inliabitants of the. 
Pacific Isles. 

Arrowroot —Maranta ariindinacea, Linnjnus. A 
plant of the family of the Scitaminecc, allied to the genus 
Canna, of which the underground suckei*s ^ produce tho 
excellent fecula called arrowroot. It is cultivated in the 
West India Islands and in several tropical countries of 
continental America. It has also been introduced intf* 
the old world—on the coast of Guinea, for instance." 

Maranta ai-undinacea is certainly American Ac¬ 
cording to Sloane,® it was brought from Dominica to 
Barbados, and thence to Jamaica, which leads us to 
^ppose that it was not indigenous in the West Indies 
Kdrnicke, the last author who studied the rrenus Ma- 
ranty saw several specimens which were gathered in 
Guadaloupe, in St. Thomas, in Mexico, in Central 
Ameri^, m Guiana, and in Brazil; but he did not con- 
c m himself to discover whether they were taken from 
wild, cultivated or naturalized plants. Collectors hardly 

I- ’ American 

W bo7»n specially with floras nmdo 

ATOrks I find t?" ® published 

oiks I find the species mentioned as cultivated'^ or 

powmg in plantations c or without any explanation A 

Matto Giosso, mentioned by Kornicke sunnoses an 

Srie^Vf Seemann’ mentions^ttat the 

Species is found in sunny spots near Panama. 

4 T« 5?^?} 1707, vol. i. p. 254. 

■ Seemapp. lor^lLL.. p. P' 

G 
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A species is also cultivated in the West Indies, i/a- 
mnta hxdica, which, Tussac says, was brought from the 
East Indies. Kornicke believes that M. ramosksima, of 
Wallich found at Sillet, in India, is the same species, 
and thinks it is a variety of M. arundinacea. Out of 
thirty-six more or less known species of the genus 
Maranta, thirty at least are of American origin. It is 
therefore unlikely that two or three others should be 
Asiatic. Until Sir Joseph Hooker’s Flora of British 
India is completed, these questions on the species of the 
Scitaminco} and their origin will be very obscure. 

Anglo-Indians obtain aiTOwroot from another plant 
of the same family, Curcuma angustifolia, Roxburgh, 
which grows in the forests of the Deccan and in Mala¬ 
bar.^ I do not know whether it is cultivated. 

‘ Ro.\buvgh, FI. Ind., i. p. 31; Porter, Th& Ti'opical AgricuUuralUt, 
p. 241} Ainslie, 3In(er»o p. 19. 
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Article I. —Vegetables. 

Commoii Cabbage —Brassiea oleracea, Linneeus. 

The cabbage in its wild state, as it is represented in 
Bnc/. Bot., t. 637, the Flora Danica, t. 2050, and elsewhere, 
is found on the rocks by the sea-shore ; (1) in the Isle of 
Laland, in Denmark, the island of Heligoland, the south 
of England and Ireland, the Channel Isles, and the islands 
■off the coast of Charente Infdrieure;^ (2) on the north 
coast of the Mediterranean, near Nice, Genoa, and Lucca.^ 
A traveller of the last century, Sibthorp, said that he 
found it at Mount Athos, but this has not been confirmed 
by any modern botanist, and the species appears to be 
foreign in Greece, on the shores of the Caspian, as also in 
Siberia, where Pallas formerly said ho had seen it, and in 
Pei’sia.’^ Not only the numerous travellei's who have 
explored these countries have not found the cabbage, but 
the winter's of the east of Europe and of Siberia appear 
to be too severe for it. Its distribution into somewhat 
isolated places, and in two different regions of Europe, 
suggests the suspicion either that plants apparently indi- 


» •* Nylaadcr, Co»5pccO«, p. 46; Bentham, Handfc. 

■orit. F/. edit. 4, p. 40; Mackay, FI. Uibem.y p. 28; Brebisson, FI. do 
Acmandie, edit. 2, p. 18; Babbington, PrimtO® FI. Sarnicte, p. 8; 

•Clavaad, f^orede la (3tron<Ie,i.p. 68? 

» -FI. Ital., vii. p. 146; Nylander, Compecim. 

Fl-jra ^'*****' FI. Rttmel.j Boiaaicr, 
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genous may in several cases be the result of self-sowing 
from cultivation,^ or that the species was formerly com¬ 
mon, and is tending to disappear. Its presence in the 
■wcstem islands of Europe favours the latter hypothesis, 
but its absence in the islands of the Mediterranean is 
opposed to it.^ 

Let us see whether historical and philological data 
add anything to the facts of geograpliical botany. 

In the first place, it is in Europe that the conntle.ss 
varieties of cabbage have been formed,^ principallj’’ since 
the days of the ancient Greeks. Theophrastus dis¬ 
tinguished three, Pliny double tliat number, Tournefort 
tv/enty, Do Candolle more tlian thiit}'. These modifica¬ 
tions did not come from the East—another sign of an 
ancient cultivation in Europe and of a European origin. 

The common names arc also numerous in European 
languages, and rare or modern in those of Asia. Without 
repeating a number of names I have given elsewhere,^ I 
shall mention the five or six distinct and ancient roots 
from which the European names are derived. 

Ka'p or Icah in several Keltic and Slav names. The 
French name cahiis comes from it. Its origin is clearly 
the same as that of caput, because of the head-shaped 
fonn of the cabbage. 

Caul, kohl, in several Latin {caidis, stem or cabbage), 
German {Clwli in Old German, Kohl in modern German. 
kaal in Danish), and Keltic languages {Jcaol and kol in 
Breton, cal in Irish).® 

Btesic, hresych, brassic, of the Keltic and Latin 
(brassica) languages, whence, probably, herza and verza of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, varza of the Roumanians.® 

* Watson, who is careful on these i)oints, doubts whetherthe cabbage 
is indigenous in England {Compendium of the C>jbele, p. 103), but most 
authors of British Boras admit it to be so. 

2 Br. balearica and Br. cretica are perennial, almost woody, not 
biennial; and botanists are agreed in separating them from Br. oleracca. 

» Ao'^. Pvr. de Candolle has published a paper on the divisions and 
.subdivisfoas of Br. oleracea {Transaction.'^ of the Hort. Soc., vol. t., trans¬ 
lated into German and in French in the Bill. Univ. Agric., vol. vni.J, 
■which is often quoted. 

* Alph. de Candolle, Geogr. Bot. Raisonn6e, p. 839. 

» Ad. Pictet, Les.Ori'jines Indo'Exiropiennes, edit. 2, vol. i. p. 380. 

* Brandza, Prodr. FI. Romane, p. 122. 
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Az(x of the Basques (Iberians), considered by dv- 
Charencey^ as proper to the Euskarian tongue, but which 
differs little from the preceding. 

Kramhai, cranihc, of the Greeks and Latins. 

The variety of names in Keltic languages tends to 
show the existence of the species on the west coast of 
Europe. If the Aryan Kelts had brought the plant from 
Asia, they would probably not have invented names 
taken from three different sources. It is easy to admit, 
on the contrary, that the Aiyan nations, seeing the 
cabbage wild, and perhaps already used in Europe by 
the Iberians or the Ligurians, either invented names or 
adopted those of the earlier inhabitants. 

Philologists have connected the kramhai of the 
Greeks with the Persian name haramh, karamy kalam, 
the Kurdish kalam, the Armenian gaghamb; ^ others 
with a root of the supposed mother-tongue of the Aryans; 
but they do not agree in matters of detail. According to 
Fick,^ karamhha, in the primitive Indo-Gennanic tono-ue, 
.signifies “ Gemiisepfianze (vegetable). Kohl (cabb^je), 
karamhha meaning stalk, like caulis.” He adds that 
karamhha, in Sanskrit, is the name of two vegetables. 
Anglo-Indian writere do not mention this supposed 
Sanskrit name, but only a name from a modern Hindu 
ihalect, kopce.* Pictet, on his side, speaks of the Sanskrit 
word kalamha, vegetable stalk, applied to the cabbafre.” 

^ I have considerable difficulty, I must own, in ad¬ 
mitting these Eastern etymologies for the Greco-Latin 
word cramhe. The meaning of the Sanskrit word (if it 
exists) IS very doubtful, and as to the Persian word 
we ought to know if it is ancient. I doubt it, for if the 
cabbage had existed in ancient Persia, the Hebrew.s 

would have kno^vn it.« 

For all these reasons, the species appears to me of 


PiddingtoD. Indea,; Ainslie, Mat. Medl I„d. 
fiosenmuller, Bibl Alterth.. mentiona no name. 
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European origin. The date of its cultivation is probably 
very ancient, earlier than the Aiyan invasions, but no 
doubt the wild plant was gathered before it was cultivated. 

Garden*Cress— Zepidmm sativum, Linnaeus. 

This little Crucifer, now used as a salad, was valued 
in ancient times for certain properties of the seeds. Some 
authors believe that it answers to a certain cardamon of 
Dioscorides; while others apply that name to Erucaria 
aleppica} In the absence of sufficient description, as the 
modem common name is cardamon^ the first of these 
two suppo.sitions is probably correct. 

The cultivation of the species must date from ancient 
times and be widely diffused, for very different names 
exist: reschad in Arab, turehtezuh^ in Persian,^ in 
Albanian, a language derived from the Pelasgic; •without 
mentioning names dra'wn from the similarity of taste 
with that of the water-cress {Nasturtium officinale). 
There are very distinct names in Hindustani and 
Bengali, but none are known in Sanskrit.® 

At the present day the plant is cultivated in Europe, 
in the north of Africa, in Eastern Asia, India, and else¬ 
where, but its origin is somewhat obscure. I possess 
several specimens gathered in India, where Sir Joseph 
Hooker ® does not consider the species indigenous. 
Kotschy brought it back from Karrak, or Karek Island, 
in the Persian Gulf. The label does not say that it was 
a cultivated plant. Boissier ^ mentions it without com¬ 
ment, and he afterwards speaks of specimens from Ispahan 
and Egypt gathered in cultivated ground. Olivier is 
quoted as having found the cress in Persia, but it is not 
said whether it was growing wild.® It has been asserted 
that Sibthorp found it in Cyprus, but reference to his 
work shows it was in the fields.® Poech does not mention 


* See Fraas,Syn. F/. C/o«s., pp. 120,124; 'LQTiz,Bot.dcrAUen,p.G\7. 

* Sibthorp, Prorfr, FI. Grac., ii. p. C; Heldreicb, Oriechcvl., 

p. 47. 

® Ainslie, Mat. Med. Ind., i. p. 95. * Heldreich, Nxttz. Or. 

* Piddin^on, Index; Ainslie, Mat. Med. Ind., i. p. 95. 

® Hooker, FI. Brit. Ind., i. p. 160. ' Boissier, IV. Orient., vol. i- 

* De Candolle, Sy»t., ii. p. 533. 

Sibthorp and Smith, Vrodr. FL Oraax, ii. p. 6. 
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ifc in Cyprus.^ Unger and Kotschy^ do not consider it 
to be wild in that island. According to LedebourS Koch 
found it round the convent on Mount Ararat; Pallas 
near Sarepta; Falk on the banks of the Oka, a tributary 
of the Volga; lastly, H. Martius mentions it in his flora of 
Moscow; but there is no proof that it was wild in these 
various localities. Lindemann,^ in 18G0, did not reckon 
the species among those of Russia, and he only indicates it 
as cultivated in the Crimea.® According to Nyman,® the 
botanist Schur found it wild in Transylvania. Avhile the 
Austro-Hungarian floras either do not mention the species, 
or give it as cultivated, or growing in cultivated ground. 

I am led to believe, by this assemblage of more or 
less doubtful facts, that the plant is of Persian origin, 
whence it may have spread, after the Sanskrit epoch, 
into the gardens of India, Syria, Greece, and Egypt, and 
even as far as Abyssinia.*^ 

Purslane — Portiilaca oleracea, Linnmus. 

Purslane is one of the kitchen garden plants most 
widely diffused throughout the old world from the earliest 
times. It has been transported into America,® where it 
spreads itself, as in Europe, in gardens, among rubbish, 
by the wayside, etc. It is more or less used as a vege¬ 
table, a medicinal plant, and is excellent food for pigs. 

A Sanskrit name for it is known, lonica or lounia, 
which recurs in the modem languages of India.® The 

' Poeeb, Eiium. PI. Cypri, 1842. 

* Unger and Kotschy, Inseln Cypern., p. 331. 

* Ledebonr, FI. Rose., i. p. 203. 

* "Liadiemaaiitlndex Plant.inRo$s.,Bulh Soc. N’QL.lfosc.l860,vol.xxxu5. 

* Lindemann, Prodr. FI. Cherson, p. 21. 

* Nyman, Conspectus FL Europ., 1878, p. 65. 

’ Schweinfnrth, J3ei(r. FI. .^th., p. 270. 

* In the United States pnrslone was believed to bo of foreign origin 
(Asa Gray, FI. of Northern States, ed.5; Bof. of California, i. p. 79), bnt 
in a recent publication, Asa Gray and Tmmball give reasons for bolioving 
that it is indigeuoos in America as in the old world. Columbus had 
noticed it at San Salvador and at Cuba; Oviedo mentions it in St. 
Domingo and Do Levy in Brazil. This is not the testimony of botanists, 
but Nuttall and others found it wild in the upper valley of theMissonri, 
in Colorado, and Texas, where, however, from the date it might have 
been introduced.— Author’s Note, 1884. 

* Piddington, Index to Indtun Plants. 
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Greek name andracline and tlie Latin portulam are 
very different, as also tlie group of names, cholza in Per¬ 
sian, Ichursa or koursa in Hindustani, kourfa karoror in 
Arab and Tartar, which seem to be the origin of Jcw'za 
noka in Polish, kurj-noka in Bohemian, Kreusel in Ger¬ 
man, mthoufc speaking of the Russian name schruclta, 
and some others of Eastern Asia.^ One need not be a 
philologist to see certain derivations in these names show¬ 
ing that the Asiatic peoples in their migrations trans¬ 
ported with them their names for the plant, but this does 
not prove that they transported the plant itself. They 
may have found it in the countries to which they came. 
On the other hand, the existence of three or four different 
roots shows that European peoples anterior to the Asiatic 
migrations had already names for the species, ■which is 
consequently very ancient in Europe as well as in Asia. 

It is very difficult to discover in the case of a plant 
so widely diffused, and which propagates itself so easily 
by means of its enormous number of little seeds, whether 
a specimen is cultivated, naturalized by spreading from 
cultivation, or really wild. 

It does not appear to be so ancient in the east as in 
tile w’est of the Asiatic continent, and authors never say 
that it is a wild plant.^ In India the case is very 
different. Sir Joseph Hooker says^ that it grows in 
India to the height of five thousand feet in the Himalayas. 
He also mentions having found in the north-west of 
India the variety with upright .stem, which is cultivated 
together with the common species in Europe. I find 
nothing positive about the localities in Persia, but so 
many are mentioned, and in countries so little cultivated, 
on tlie .shores of the Caspian Sea, in the neighbourhood of 
the Caucasus, and even in the south of Russia,^ that it 
is difficult not to admit that the plant is indigenous in 
that centj-al region whence the Asiatic peoples overran 

* Nctnnich, Polyglot. Lex. Naiurgesch., ii. p. 1047. 

Lonreiro, FI. Cochin., i. p. 359; Franclict and Savatier, Enum. PI. 
Japon., i. p. 53 ; Bentliam, FI. Hongkong, JJ. 127. 

^ Ilooker, FI. Brit. Ind., i. p. 240. 

♦ Ledobonr, FI. Ross., ii. p. 145; Liodemann, in Prodr. FI. Chers., p. 74, 
eays, “ In desertis et arenosis inter Cherson ot Berislaw, circa Odcssam.” 
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Europe. In Greece the plant is wild as -well a.s culti- 
vated.' Further to the west, in Italy, etc., we begin to 
tind it indicated in floras, but only growing in tield.s, 
gardens, rubbish-heaps, and other suspicious localities.'^ 

Thus the evidence of philology and botany alike show 
that the species is indigenous in the whole of the region 
which extends from the western Himalayas to tlic .south 
of Eussia and Greece. 

New Zealand Spinach —Teiragonia expanm, Murray. 

Thisplantwas brought from New Zealand at the time 
•of Cook’s famous voj'agc, and cultivated by Sir Joseph 
Banks, and hence its name. It is a singular plant fioni a 
double point of view. In the first place, it is the only 
cultivated species which comes from New Zealand ; and 
secondly, it belongs to an order of usually fleshy plants, 
the Ficoidece, of which no other species is used. Hor¬ 
ticulturists ^ recommend it as an annual vegetable, of 
which the taste resembles that of spinach, but which 
bears drought better, and is therefore a resource in 
seasons when spinach fails. 

Since Cook’s voyage it has been found wild cliiefly on 
the sea coast, not only in New Zealand but also in Tas- 
nmnia, in the south and west of Australia, in Japan, and 
in South America.”* It remains to be discovered whctlic)' 
in the latter places it is not naturalized, for it is found 
in the neighbourhood of towns in Japan and Chili.® 

Garden Celery— Ap'ncm graveolciis, Linnmus. 

Like many Umhellifere which grow in damp places, 
■wdd celeiy has a wide range. It extends from Sweden to 
Al^ria, Egypt, Abyssinia, and in Asia from the Caucasus 
to Beluchistan, and the mountains of British India.® 


* Lenz, Ro/. der AUen, p. 632; HeWrcich, FI. Attisch. Ehenc., p. 483. 

Bertoloni, E/. D., vol. V.; Gussone, F/. Stc., vol. i.; Moris, FL Sar</., 

an<I Lange, Prodr. FI. Hisp., vol. iii. 

4 Magazine, t. 2302; Bon Jardinier, 18S0, p. 567. 

p; Handbook of New Zealand Flora, p. 84; Bentham, 

. oro iii. p. 327; Frauchet and Savatior, Enum. Plant 

Japonta, i. p. 177, 

FI OriS p. 11; Boiseier, 

V ’ 27 *>- pi ^ Schwomfurth and Asolierson, Avfzdhlung, 

Hooker, F^BWMnd.,u.p. 679. 
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It is spoken of in the Odyssey under the name of 
selinon. and in Theophrastus ; but later, Dioscorides and 
Pliny ^ distinguish between the wild and cultivated 
celery. In the latter the leaves are blanched, which 
greatly diminishes their bitterness. The long course of 
cultivation explains the numerous garden varieties. The 
one which ditiers more widely from the wild plant is that 
of which the fleshy root is eaten cooked. 

Chervil —Scandix cerefolium, Linnaeus; Anth'iscus^ 
cerefolium, Hoflmann. 

Not long ago the origin of this little Umbellifer, so com¬ 
mon in our gardens, was unknown. Like many annuals, 
it sprang up on lubbish-heaps, in hedges, in waste 
places, and it was doubted whether it should be con¬ 
sidered wild. In the west and south of Europe it seems 
to have been introduced, and more or less naturalized 
but in the south-east of Russia and in western temperate 
Asia it appears to be indigenous. Steven ^ tells us that 
it is found “ here and there in the woods of tlie Crimea.'*^ 
Boissier ® received several specimens from the provinces 
to the south of the Caucasus, from Turcomania and the 
mountains of the north of Persia, localities of which the 
species is probably a native. It is wanting in the floras 
of India and the east of Asia. 

Greek authors do not mention it. The fii*st mention 
of the plant by ancient writers occurs in Columella and 
Pliny,^ that is, at the beginning of the Christian era. 
It was then cultivated. Pliny calls it cerefolium. The 
species was probably introduced into the Greco-Roman 
world after the time of Theophrastus, that is in the 
course of the three centuries which preceded our era. 

Parsley —Petroselimim sativum, Moench. 

This biennial Umbellifer is wild in the soutli of Europe,, 
from Spain to Turkey. It has also been found at 
Tlemceu in Algeria, and in Lebanon.® 

* Dioscorides, ZlaU ATed., 1. 3, c. 67, 68; PHcy, Jftsf., L 19, c. 7, 8 j. 
Lonz, hot. der Alien Griechen nnd p. 557. 

^ StoTcn, Verzeichniss Taxtrischen Hclbinselny p. 183* 

^ Boissier, FI. Orient ii. p. 913. 

^ Lenz, Bot. d, Alt. Gr. und J?., p. 572. 

^ Muuby, Catal. Alger., edit. 2, p. 22; Boissier, FL Orient., ii. p. 857* 
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Dioscorides and Pliny speak of it under the names 
of Petroselinon and Pctroselimim} but only as a wild 
medicinal plant. Nothing proves that it was cultivated in 
their time. In the Middle Ages Charlemagne counted it 
among the plants which he ordered to be cultivated in 
his gardens.^ Olivier de SeiTCS in the sixteenth century 
cultivated pai-sley. English gardeners received it in 
1548.* Although this cultivation is neither ancient nor 
impoiiant, it has already developed two varieties, which 
would be called species if they were found wild; the 
parsley with crinkled leaves, and that of which the flc.sh}* 
root is edible. 

Smyrnium, or Alezanders — Smyi'nium olus-atrii'iny 
Linnfeus. 

Of all the Umbellifers used as vegetables, this was one 
of the commonest in gardens for nearly fifteen centuries, 
and it is now abandoned. We can ti*ace its beginnino- 
and end. Theophrastus spoke of it as a medicinal plant 
under the name of Ipposelinon, but three centuries later 
Dioscorides^ says that either the root or the leaves 
might be eaten, which implies cultivation. The Latins 
called it olus-atrum, Charlemagne olisatum, and com¬ 
manded it to be sown in his farms.® The Italians made 
great use of it under the name Tnacerone.^ At the end 
of the eighteenth century the tradition existed in Eng¬ 
land that this plant had been formerly cultivated; later 
English and French horticulturists do not mention it.*^ 

The Smyrnium olus-atmim is -wild throughout 
Southern Europe, in Algeria, Syria, and Asia Minor.® 

Com Salad) or Lamb’s Lettuce —Valerianella olitoria 
Linnaeus. 


; Dioscorides, Mai. Med., ]. 3, c. 70 ; Pliny, HisL, 1. 20, ch. 12. 
is: « in? Lstof these plants may be found in Meyer, Qcftch. der Bot., 

4 Conipanton to the Kitchen Garden, ii. p. 35 

1. 3. 1-1. 9 ; 1. 2, 2 ; 1. 7. 6 ; Dioscorides. 3faf. Med., 

* B. Meyer, Oesch. der Bot., iii. p. 401, 

7 p Storiei, p. 58. 

• Boissier, Kl. Orient, u. p. 927. 
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Frequently cultivated as a salad, this annual, of the 
Valerian family, is found wild throughout temperate 
Europe to about the sixtieth degree of latitude, in 
Southern Europe, in the Canary Isles, Madeira, and the 
Azores, in the north of Africa, Asia Minor, and the 
Caucasus.^ It often grows in cultivated ground, near 
villages, etc., which renders it somewhat difficult to 
know where it grew before cultivation. It is mentioned, 
however, in Sardinia and Sicily, in the meadows and 
mountain pastures.- I suspect that it is indigenous only 
in these islands, and that everywhere else it is introduced 
or naturalized. The grounds for this opinion are the fact 
that no name which it .seems i^ossible to assign to tliis 
plant has been found in Greek or Latin authoi’S. We 
cannot even name any botanist of the Middle Ages or 
of the sixteenth centuiy who has spoken of it. Neither 
is it mentioned among the vegetables used in France in 
the seventeenth century, either by Jardinier Franqwi’'i 
of 1G51, or byLaurenberg’s work, Horticuliu.ra (Frankfurt, 
1632). The cultivation and even the use of this salad 
appear to be modern, a fact which has not been noticed. 

Cardoon— Gynara ccirduncidiis, Linnmus. 

Artichoke— Cynara scolymm, Linneeus; C. cardun- 
culics, var. sativa, Moris. 

For a long time botanists have held the opinion that 
the artichoke is probably a form obtained by cultivation 
from the wild cardoon.’^ Careful observations have lately 
proved this hypothesis. Moris,* for instance, having cul¬ 
tivated, in the garden at Turin, tlie wild Sardinian plant 
side by side with the artichoke, affirmed that time 
characteristic distinctions no longer existed. 

Willkomm and Lange,® wlio have carefully observed 
the plant in Spain, both wild and cultivated, share the 


‘ Krok, Monographic des ValcriancUa, Stockholm, ISGl, p. 88; 

.Boissier, IV. iii-p. lOL , . ni, r- 

* Bcrtoloni. FI. Ital., i. p. 185; Moris, H. Sard.,n. p. 314.; Gussonc, 

Synopsis fV. Stcitlte, edit. 2, vol. i. p. 30. n-n r-., 

3 Dodoens, Hist. Plant., p. 724; Liunaus, Species, p. llo9; Do Can¬ 
dolle, Prodr., vi. p. 620. 

* Moris, Flora Sardoa, ii. p. 61. 

* Willkomm and Lange, Prodr. FI. Hisp., ii. p. 180. 
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same opinion. Moreover, tlie artichoke has ^ not been 
found out of gardens ; and since the Mediterranean 
region, the home of all the Cynarw, has been thoroughly 
explored, it may safely be asserted that it exists nowhere 

wild. , 

The cardoon, in which we must also include C. 
hori'ida of Sibthorp, is indigenous in Madeira and in the 
Canary Isles, in the mountains of Marocco near Mogador, 
in the south and east of the Iberian peninsula, the 
south of France, of Italy, of Greece, and in tlie islands 
of the Mediterranean Sea as far as Cyprus.' Munby ^ does 
not allow C. carduncalm to be wild in Algeria, but 
he does admit Cynara kumilis of Lmnmus, which is 
considered by a few authoi's as a variety. 

The cultivated cardoon varies a good deal with regard 
to the division of the leaves, the number of spines, and 
the size—diversities Avhich indicate long cultivation. 
The Romans eat the receptacle \vhich beai*s the flower’s, 
and the Italians also eat it, under the name of yivello. 
Modern nations cultivate the cardoon for the fleshy part 
of the leaves, a custom which is not yet introduced into 
Greece.® 

The artichoke offer's fewer varieties, which bears out 
the opinion that it is a form derived from the cardoon. 
Targioni,^ in an excellent article upon this plant, 
relates that the artichoke was brought from Naples to 
Florence in 1466, and he proves that ancient writer’s, 
even Athenjeus, were not acquainted wdth the artichoke, 
hut only wdth the wild and cultivated cardoons. I must 
mention, however, as a sign of its antiquity in the north 
of Africa, that the Berbers have two entirely distinct 
names for the two plants: addad for the cardoon, taqa 
for the artichoke.® 


« 2. P- 384; Ball, Siyicilcghim FI. Maroc., 

Lange, Pr.ll.Hisp.; Bertoloni, FI. Ital.iz.p, 
P-357; Unger and Kotschy, Inscln Cypern. 


• MnnLy, Caial. edit. 2. 

4 Nutzpjlanzen Griechenlands, p. 27. 

* IJirgJOtti, Cenni Storici, p. 52. 

in ® ^rani<^is.Berhire, published by the Government, 1 voL 
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It is believed that the Jcactos, hinara, and scolimos of 
the Greeks, and the carduus of Roman horticulturists, 
were Ctjnara cardunculas} although the most detailed 
description, that of Theophrastus, is suffici(uitly confused. 
“The plant,” he said, “grows in Sicily ”—as it does to this 
day—“and,” he added, “not in Greece.” It is, therefore, 
possible that the plants observed in our day in that 
country may have been naturalized from cultivation. 
According to Athenasusj^ the Egyptian king Ptolemy 
Energete.s, of the second century before Christ, had found 
in Libya a great quantity of wild hinara, by which his 
-soldiers had profited. 

Although the indigenous species was to be found at 
such a little distance, I am very doubtful whether the 
ancient Egyptians cultivated the cardoon or the artichoke. 
Pickering and linger^ believed they recognized it in some 
of the drawings on the monuments; but the two figures 
which Unger considci*s the most^admis.«ible seem to me 
•extremely doubtful. Moreover, no Hebrew name is knoAvn, 
•and the Jews would probably have spoken of this vege¬ 
table had they seen it in Egyj)t. The diffusion of the 
species in Asia must have taken place somewhat late. 
There is an Arab name, hirschn ff or kerschoit ff, and a 
Persian name, Icawjkir,^ but no Sanskrit name, and the 
Hindus have taken the Persian word kunjir,^ which 
shows that it was introduced at a late epoch. Cliinese 
authors do not mention any Cynara.^ The cultivation 
of the artichoke was only introduced into England in 
1548."^ One of the most curious facts in the history of 
Cynara cardancultLs is its naturalization in the present 
century over a vast extent of the Pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, where its abundance is a hindrance to travellers.® 

‘ Tlieophi-astus, Hist., 1. 6, c. 4; Pliny, Hist., 1. 19, c. 8; Lenz, 
Hot. der Alton Qriechen and Rijmer, p. 480. 

* Athenajos, Deipn., ii. S-L 

3 Pickerinp, Chron. Arrangement, p. 71; Unger, PJJanzen der AUeii 
.Hgripfens, p. 46, figs. 27 and 28. 

* Ainslie, Mat. Med. Jnd., i. p. 22. * Piddington, Index. 

Brctschneider, Stxuhj, etc., and Letters of 1881. 

^ Phillips, Companion to the Kitchen Garden, p. 22. 

* Aiig.de Saint Hilary, Plantes RemarhaUes du BresU, lutrod., p. 58j 
Dai*wis, Animals and Plants under Doincslicatio7i, ii. p. 34. 
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It is becoming equally troublesome in Chili.' It is not 
asserted that the aiiichoke has anywhere been naturalized 
in this manner, and this is another sign of its artificial 

origin. 

Lettuce— Latiux/^ Scariola, var. saliva. 

Botanists are agreed in considering the cultivated 
lettuce as a modification of the wild species called Laiaca 
Scariola.^ The latter grows in temperate and southern 
Europe, in the Canary Isles, Madeira,® Algeria,' Abys¬ 
sinia,® and in the temperate regions of Eastern Asia. 
Boissier speaks of specimens from Arabia Petrea to 
Mesopotamia and the Caucasus.® He mentions a vaiicty 
with crinkled leaves, similar therefore to some of our 
garden lettuces, which the traveller Hausknecht brought 
with him from the mountains of Kurdistan. I have a 
specimen from Siberia, found near the river Irtysch, ami 
it is now known with certainty that the species grows in 
the north of India, in Kashmir, and in Nepal."^ In all these 
countries it is often near cultivated ground or among 
rubbish, but often also in rocky giound, clearings, or 
meadows, as a really ■wild plant. 

The cultivated lettuce often spreads from gardens, 
and sows itself in the open country. No one, as far as 1 
know, has observed it in such a case for several genera¬ 
tions, or has tried to cultivate the wild L. Scariola, to 
see whether the^ transition is easy from the one form to 
the other. It is possible that the original habitat of the 
species has been enlarged by the diftusion of cultivated 
lettuces reverting to the wild form. It is known that 
there has been a great increase in the number of culti¬ 
vated varieties in the course of the last two thousand 


' CK Gay, Flora ChilenOf iv. p, 317. 

• ^ The author who has gone into this question most carefully is Bischoff. 
in his Beitmge zur Flora Deuischlands tnul der Schweitz. p. 184. Sco 
also Moris, Flora Sardoa^ ii, p, 530, 

’ ^Vebb, Phytogr. Canariensis, iii. p. 422; Lowo, Flora of Ufadcira. 

p. * 


* Mxmby, Catal., edit. 2, p. 22, under the name of L. sylvestris. 

beUwomfurth and Asoherson, Aufzihlung, p. 285. 

! Orient., iii. p. 809. 

Clarke, Compos. Indiccc, p. 263. 
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years. Theophrastus indicated three; ^ le Bon Jardinier 
of 1880 gives forty varieties existing in France. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans cultivated the lettuce, 
especially as a salad. In the East its cultivation possibly 
dates from an earlier epoch. Nevertheless it does not 
appear, from the original common names both in Asia and 
Europe, that this plant ■was generally or very anciently 
cultivated. There is no Sanskrit nor Hebrew name 
known, nor any in the reconstructed Ar 3 *an tongue. A 
Greek name exists, tridax; Latin, latuca; Persian and 
Hindu,/la/m; and the analogous Arabic form dims or diass. 
The Latin form exists also, slightly modihed, in the Slav 
and Germanic languages,^ which may indicate either that 
the Western Aryans diffused the plant, or that its culti¬ 
vation spread with its name at a later date from the 
south to the north of Europe. 

Dr. Bretschneider has confirmed my supposition ^ 
that the lettuce is not very ancient in China, and that it 
was introduced there from the West. He sa 3 's that the 
first work in which it is mentioned dates from A.D. 600 
to A.D. 900.^ 

Wild Chicory— Cidiorium Intyhus, Linmcus. 

The wild perennial chicory, which is cultivated as a 
salad, as a vegetable, as fodder, and for its roots, which 
are used to mix with coffee, grows throughout Europe, 
except in Lapland, in Marocco, and Algeria,^from Eastern 
Europe to Afghanistan and Bcluehistan,^^ in the Punjab 
and Kashmir,'^ and from Russia to Lake Baikal in Siberia.^^ 
The plant is certainly wild in most of these countries; 
but as it often grows by the side of roads and fields, it is 
probable that it has been transported by man from its 
orio-inal home. This must be the case in India, for there 
is no known Sanskrit name. 

The Greeks and Romans employed this species wild 

* Theoplirastas, 1. 7, c. 4. * Nemnich, Pnln<il. Lexicoi}^ 

* A. de Candollo, 06ogr. Sot. Saxsonnce, p. 843. 

* Brotsc!meider, Study and Value of Chinese Botanical irorls, p. 17- 

• Ball, Spicilegium FI. 3/arc.cc., p. 534i Moubj, edit. 2, p. 21. 

• Boissicr, FL Orient.^ lii. p. 715. 

^ Clarke, Compos. Jnd., p. 250. 

• Ledobour, FI. Ross.f ii. p. 774^ 
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and cultivated,' but their notices of it are too brief to be 
clear. According to Heldreich, the modern Greeks apply 
the general name of lacJuina, a vegetable or salad, to 
seventeen different chicories, of which he gives a list.^ 
He says that the species commonly cultivated is Cicho- 
rium dhmicatum, Schousboe (C. pumtlum, Jacquin); 
but it is an annual, and the chicory of which Theophrastus 
speaks was perennial. 

Endive —CicJiorium Endivia, Linnaius. 

The white chicories or endives of our gardens arc 
distinguished from Cichorium Intyhm, in that they are 
annuals, and less bitter to the taste. Moreover, the hairs 
of the pappus which crowns the seed are four times longer, 
and unequal instead of being equal. As long as this 
plant was compared with C. Intyhm, it was difficult 
not to admit two species. The origin of C. Endivia 
is uncertain. When we received, forty years ago, speci¬ 
mens of an Indian CicJLOvium, which Hamilton named 
C. cosniia, they seemed to us so like the endive that we 
supposed the latter to have an Indian origin, as has been 
.sometimes suggested;® but Anglo-Indian botanists said, 
and continue to assert, that in India the plant only grows 
imder cultivation.* The uncertainty persisted as to the 
geographical origin. After this, several botanists ° con¬ 
ceived the idea of comparing the endive with an annual 
species, wild in the region of the Mediterranean, Cic/io- 
inv/m pwrrvilv/ntf Jacquin (C. divavicatunv, Schousboe), 
and the differences were found to be so slight that some 
have suspected, and others have affirmed, their specific 
identity. For my part, after having seen wild specimens 
from Sicily, and compared the good illustrations published 
by Reichenbach (leones, vol. xix., pis. 1357, 1358), I 
am disposed to take the cultivated endives for varieties 


®' PalladiuB, si. c. 11. See 
other Buthora quoted by Lonz, Bot. d. Alien, p. 463. 

^ Holdreiob, Die Nutzpflanzen Griechenlands^ pp. 28, 76* 

Bot. p Prodr., vii. p. 84; Alph. d© CandoUe, Q^ogr. 

* Clarke, Compos. Ini., p. 250. 

sect, ii ^ 
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of the same species as C. pumilum. In this case the 
oldest name being C. Endivia, it is the one which ought 
to be retained, as has been done by Schultz. It resembles, 
moreover, a popular name common to several languages. 

The wild plant exists in the whole region, of which 
the Mediterranean is the centre, from Madeira,* Marocco.- 
and Algeria,^ as far as Palestine,^ the Caucasus, and 
Turkestan.® It is very common in the islands of the 
Mediterranean and in Greece. Towards the west, in 
Spain and Madeira, for instance, it is probable that it has 
become naturalized from cultivation, judging from tlie 
positions it occupies in the fields and by the wayside. 

No positive proof is found in ancient authors of the 
use of this plant by the Greeks and Romans; ® but it 
is probable that they made use of it and several other 
Cichcn'ia. The common names tell us nothing, since they 
may have been applied to two diflerent species. The.se 
names vaiy little,’ and suggest a cultivation of Gi’fcco- 
Roman origin. A Hindu name, kasni, and a Tamul one, 
koschi^ are mentioned, but no Sanskrit name, and this 
indicates that the cultivation of this plant was of late 
origin in the east. 

Spinach— Spinacia oleracca, Linnaeus. 

This vegetable was unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans.® It was new to Europe in the sixteenth centiuy,*'’ 
and it has been a matter of dispute whether it should be 
called spanacha, as coming from Spain, or spinacia, from 
its prickly fmit.** It was aftenvards .sho^vn that the 
name comes from the Ai*abic isfdnddsch, eshanach, or 
sepanach, according to different authors.*® The Persian 

* Lowe, Flora of Tifadeira, p. 621. * Ball, Spicilegimn, p. 534. 

’ 3Iunby, Catal., edit. 2, p. 21. * Boissier, Fl. Orient., iii. p. 716. 

* Bnngc, Beiiriige zur Fora Russlands und Central Asiens, p. 197. 

® Lenz, liot. der Alton, p. 483; Heldreich, Die Xutzpjlanzen Griechen- 
lands, p. 74. 

• Nemnich, Pohjgl. Lex., at the word Cichorium Endivia. 

• Royle, III. llimal., p. 247 ; Piddington, Index. 

9 J. Baohin, Hist., ii. p. 964} Fraas, Syn. F. Class.; Lenz, Dot. der 
.Mten. 

'9 Brassavola, p. 176. " Mathioli, od Valgr., p. 343. 

Ebn Baithar, neberitz von Sondtheimer, i. p. .34; Forakal, Egypt, 
p. 77} Dclilc, HI. ..Egypt., p. 29. 
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■name is kpany, or ispanaj} and the Hindu tsfany, or 
palak, according to Piddington, and also pinnis, accord¬ 
ing to the same and to Roxburgh. The absence of any 
SMiski-it name shows a cultivation of no great antiquity 
in these regions. Loureiro saw the .spinach cultivated 
at Canton, and Maximowicz in llantschuria; ^ but 
Bretschneider tells us that the Chinese name signifies 
Jierh of Persia, and that Western vegetables were com¬ 
monly introduced into China a century before the Chris¬ 
tian era^ It is therefore probable that the cultivation 
of this plant began in Pereia from the time of the Grfeco- 
Koman cmlization, or that it did not quickly spread 
either to the east or to the west of its Persian origin. 
No Hebrew name is known, so that the Arabs must have 
received both plant and name from the Persians. No¬ 
thing leads us to suppose that they carried this vegetable 
into Spain. Ebn Baithar, who was living in 1235, was of 
Malaga; but the Arabic works he quotes do not say where 
the plant was cultivated, except one of them, which says 
that its cultivation was common at Nineveh and Babylon. 
Henera’s work on Spanish agriculture does not mention 
the species, although it is inserted in a supplement of 
recent date, whence it is probable that the edition of 
1513 did not speak of it; so that the European cultiva¬ 
tion must have come from the East about the fifteenth 
century. 

Some popular works repeat that spinach is a native 
of Northern Asia, but there is nothing to confirm this 
supposition. It evidently comes from the empire of the 
ancient Medes and Persians. According to Bose/ the 
traveller, Olivier brought back some seeds of it, found in 
the East in the open country. This would be a positive 
proof if the produce of these seeds had been examined 
oy a botanist in order to ascertain the species and the 
variety. In the present state of oui’ knowledge it must 


» Prtm%ti<B FL Amur., p. 222. 

‘ PP-17.16. 
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be owned that spinach has not yet been found in a 
wild state, unless it be a cultivated modification of 
Spinacia tetandra, Steven, which is wild to the south of 
the Caucasus, in Turkestan, in Pei-sia, and in Afghanis¬ 
tan, and which is used as a vegetable under the name of 
schamuTu} 

Without entering here into a ])urely botanical dis¬ 
cussion, I may say that, after reading the descriptions 
quoted by Boissier, and looking at Wight’s^ plate of 
Spinacia tetandra, Roxb., cultivated in India, and the 
specimens of several herbaria, I see no decided differ¬ 
ence between this plant and the cultivated spinach with 
prickly fruit. The term tetandra implies that one of 
the plants has five and the other four stamens, but the 
number varies in our cultivated spinaches.^ 

If, as seems probable, the two plants arc two varieties, 
the one cultivated, the other sometimes ^vild and some¬ 
times cultivated, the oldest name, S. oleracea, ought to 
persist, especially as the two plants are found in the 
cultivated grounds of their original country. 

The Dutch or great spinach, of which the fruit has no 
spines, is evidently a garden product. Tragus, or Bock 
was the first to mention it in the sixteenth century.^ 
Anna.rfl.nth — Amaromtus gangeticus, Linnaeus. 

Several annual amaranths are cultivated as a green 
vegetable in Mauritius, Bourbon, and the Seychelles Isles, 
under the name of hrldc de Malabar.^ This appears 
to be the principal species. It is much cultivated^ in 
India. Anglo-Indian botanists mistook it for a time 
for Amarantus oleraceus of Linnaeus, and Wight gives 
an illustration of it under this name,® but it is now 
acknowledged to be a different species, and belongs to- 
A. gangeticus. Its numerous varieties, differing in size,, 
colour, etc., are called in the Telinga dialect tota hura, 
\rith the occasional addition of an adjective for each. 

* Boissier, FI. Orient, vi. p. 234. * Wight, leones, t. 818. 

* Nees, Gen. Plant. FI. Germ., 1. 7, pL 15. 

* Baohin, Hist., ii. p. 965. , 

® A. gangeticus, A. tristis, and A. hyhridis of Immajus, according to 

Baker, J7ora of Mauritius, p. 266. 

* Wight, Iconp. 715. 
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There are other names in Bengali and Hindustani. The 
young shoots sometimes take the place of asparagus 
at the table of the English.^ A. mclancliolicus, often 
grown as an ornamental plant in European gardens, is 
considered one of the forms of this species. 

Its original home is perhaps India, but I cannot dis¬ 
cover that the plant has ever been found there in a wild 
state ; at least, this is not asserted by any author. All 
the species of the genus A7na7'a7)tus spread themselves in 
cultivated gi’ound, on rubbish-heaps by the wayside, and 
thus become half-natui*alized in hot countries as well as 
in Europe. Hence the extreme difficulty in distinguish¬ 
ing the species, and above all in guessing or proving their 
origin. The species most nearly akin to A. gangetiem 
appear to be Ajsiatie. 

A. gangeticus is said by tmstworthy authorities to 
be wild in Egypt and Abyssinia;^ but this is perhaps 
only the result of such naturalization as I spoke of 
just now. The existence of numerous varieties and 
of different names in India, render its Indian origin most 
probable. 

The Japanese cultivate as vegetables A. caudatus, 
A. mangostaniis, and A. meloMcholicvs (or gaiigeticus) of 
Linnreus,^ but there is no proof that any of them are 
indigenous. In Java A. ^olystackyus, Blume, is cul¬ 
tivated ; it is very common among rubbish, by the 
wayside, etc.* 

I shall speak presently of the species grown for the 
seed. 

Leek— AIHhah ampelopi'asum, var. Poi' 7 'u,m. 

According to the careM monograph by J. Gay,® the 
leek, as early ™ters ® suspected, is only a cultivated 
variety of Allium ampelopi'cmim of Linnmus, so com¬ 
mon in the East, and in the Mediterranean region, 

J Roxburgh, Flora Jndica, edit. 2, vol. iii, p. 606. 

. _^i88ier, Flora Orientalis, iv. p. 990; Schwoinfurth and AscUoi'son, 

Aiifzahlung, etc., p. 289. ’ 

! and Savaticr, Enuni. Plant. JaponuB, i. p. 390. 

Hasskarl, Plant. Javan. Rariores, p. 431. 

Qay, .Ann. des Se. Nat., 3rd series, vol. viii. 

LinnsBUs, Species PI. ; Do Candolle, FI. Fran^., iii. p. 219. 
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especially in Algeria, which in Central Europe sometimes 
becomes naturalized in vineyards and round ancient 
cultivations.^ Gay seems to have mistrusted the indica¬ 
tions of the floras of the south of Europe, for, contrary 
to his method with other species of which he gives the 
localities out of Algeria, he only quotes in the present 
case the Algerian localities; admitting, however, the 
identity of name in the authom for other countries. 

The cultivated variety of Porrum has not been found 
wild. It is only mentioned in doubtful localities, such 
as vineyards, gardens, etc. Ledebour^ indicates for A. 
ampeloprasum the bordem of theCrimea,and the provinces 
to the south of the Caucasus. Wallich brought a specimen 
from Kamaon, in India,® but we cannot be sure that it 
was -wild. The works on Cochin-China (Loureiro), 
China (Bretschneider), and Japan (Franchet and Savatier) 
make no mention of it. 


Article II. —Fodder. 

Lacem —Medicago scitiva, Linnteus. 

The lucem was known to the Greeks and Romans. 
They called it in Greek medicai, in Latin medica, or Jierha 
?ncd!ica,because it had been brought from Media at the time 
of the Persian war, about 470 years before the Christian 
era.^ The Romans often cultivated it, at any rate from the 
beginning of the first or second century. Cato does not 
speak of it,® but it is mentioned by Varro, Columella, and 
Vii'gil. De Gasparin ® notices that Crescenz, in 1478, does 
not mention it in Italy, and that in 1711 Tull had not 
seen it beyond the Alps. Targioni, however, who could 
not be mistaken on this head, says that the cultivation 
of lucern was maintained in Italy, especially in Tuscany, 


* Koch, Synopsis FI. Germ.; Babington, Man. of Bnt. Bot.; English 
lioty etc. 

* Ledobour, Flora Ross,, W. p. 163. 

® Baker, Journal of Bot,^ 1874» p- 295. 

^ Strabo, xii, p. 560 j Pliny, bk. xviii. c. 16* 

® Hebn, Cnlturpflanzen, etc., p. 355. 

* Gasparin, Cours d^Ayric,, iv, p. 424. 
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from ancient times.^ It is rare in moclorn Greece^ 
French cultivatoi's have often given to the lucein the 
name of sainfoin, which belongs properly to Vno- 
hrychis saiiva; and this transposition still exists, loi 
instance in the neighbourhood of Geneva. Ihe name 
lucern has been supposed to come from the valley ol 
Luzerne, in Piedmont; but there is another and more 
probable origin. The Spaniards had an old name, eritye 
mentioned by J. Bauhin,^ and the Catalans call it usn-das. 
whence perhaps the patois name in the south of h ranee, 
laouzerdo, nearly akin to luzerne. It was so commonly 
cultivated in Spain that the Italians have somctiinca 
called it herha spagna.^ The Spaniards have, besides the 
names already given, nxielga, or nielga, which appears to 
come from Medica, but they principally used names 
derived from the Arabic— alfafa, alfasafat, alfalfa. In 
the thirteenth century, the famous physician Ebn Baithar, 
who wrote at Malaga, uses the Arab word/is/isat, which 
ho derives from the Persian It Avill be seen that, 

if we are to trust to the common names, the origin of 
the plant would be either in Spain, Piedmont, or Persia. 
Fortunately botanists can furnish direct and possible 
proofs of the original home of the species. 

It has been found wild, with every appearance of an 
indigenous plant, in several provinces of Aiiatolia, to the 
south of the Caucasus, in several parts of Persia, in 
Afghanistan, in Beluchistan,’ and in Kashmir.® In the 
south of Russia, a locality mentioned by some authors, 
it is perhaps the result of cultivation as well as in 
the south of Europe. The Greeks may, therefore, have 
introduced the plant from Asia Minor as well as from 
India, which extended from the north of Persia. 

This origin of the lucem, which is well established. 


‘ Targioni.Tozzetti, Omni Storict, p. 34. 

’ Fraas, Synopsis FI. Class., p. 63; Heldreicli, Die Nutzpflanzen 
Vriechenlands, p. 70. 

’ Baoliin, Hist. Plant., ii. p. 381. * Colmeiro, Catal, 

* Tozzetti, Dizion. Bot. 

• Ebn Baithar, Heil und Nahrungsmittel, translated from Arabic bv 
bonthewnor, vol. ii, p. 257. 

^ Boissier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 94. • Eoyle, HI HiMal, p. 197. 
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makes me note as a singular fact that no Sanskrit name 
is known.^ Clover and sainfoin have none either, which 
leads us to sujjpose that the Aryans had no artificial 
meadows. 

Sainfoin— Hed^saimm Onohrychis, Linnmus; Onoh)'})- 
cliis saliva, Lamarck. 

This leguminous plant, of which the usefulness in the 
dry and chalky soils of temperate regions is incontestable, 
has not been long in cultivation. The Greeks did not 
grow it, and their descendants have not introduced it 
into their agriculture to this day.^ The plant called 
Onohrychis hy Lioscorides and Pliny, is Onoh'i'ychis 
Caput-Galll of modem botanists,® a species wild in Greece 
and elsewhere, which is not cultivated. The sainfoin, or 
lupinella of the Italians, was highly esteemed as fodder 
in the south of France in the time of Olivier de SeiTCs,^ 
that i.s to say, in the sixteenth centuiy; but in Italy it 
was only in the eighteenth century that this cultivation 
spread, particularly in Tuscany.® 

Sainfoin is a herbaceous plant, which glows wild in 
the temperate parts of Europe, to the south of the 
Caucasus, round the Caspian Sea,® and even beyond Lake 
Baikal.’ In the south of Europe it grows only on the 
hills. Gussone does not reckon it among the wild species 
of Sicily, nor Moris among those of Sardinia, nor Munby 
among those of Algeria. 

No Sanskrit, Persian, or Arabic names are known. 
Everything tends to show that the cultivation of this 
plant originated in the south of France as late perhaps 
as the fifteenth century. 

French Honeysuckle, or Spanish Sainfoin— Hedysarmi 
coronarium, Linnseus. 

The cultivation of this leguminous plant, akin to the 

* Piddington, Index. 

* Heldreich, Nutzpflanzen Griechenlands, p. 72. 

’ Fra.^s, Synopsis FI. Class., p. 58; Lenz, Bot. dcr Allen Gr. 

Horn., p. 731. 

* 0. de Serres, 7'Matre de I'Agrxc., p. 242. 

‘ TargioiiUTozzctti, Cenni Storici, p. 34. 

* Ledeboor, FI. Boss., i. p. 708; Boissier, FI. Or., p. 532. 

^ Turezaniuow, Flora Baical. Dakur., i. p. 340. 
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sainfoin, and of which a good iUustration may be_ found 
in the Flora des Serves et des Javdins, vol. xui. pi. 
1382, has been diffused in modem times through Italy, 
Sicily, Malta, and the Balearic Isles.^ Marquis Grimaldi, 
who fii'st pointed it out to cultivatoi*s in 17G6, had seen 
it at Seminara, in Lower Calabria; De Gasparin ^ recom¬ 
mends it for Algeria, and it is probable that cultiva¬ 
tors under similar conditions in Australia, at the Cape, 
in South America or Mexico, would do well to tiy it. 
In the neighbourhood of Orange, in Algeria, the plant 
did not sui'vive the cold of 6® centigrade. 

Hedysai'um coronaHum grows in Italy from Genoa 
to Sicily and Sardinia,® in the south of Spain ^ and 
in Algeria,® where it is rare. It is, therefore, a species 
of limited geographical area. 

Purple Clover— Trifolium prateme, Linnaeus. 

Clover was not cultivated in ancient times, although 
the plant was doubtless known to nearly all the peoples 
of Europe and of temperate Western Asia. Its use was 
fii'st introduced into Flanders in the sixteenth century, 
perhaps even earlier, and, according to Schwerz, the 
Protestants expelled by the Spaniards carried it into 
Germany, where they established themselves under the 
protection of the Elector Palatine. It was also from 
Flandere that the English received it in 1633, through 

the influence of Weston, Earl of Portland, then Lord 
Chancellor,® 

T'Hfoliu'oi prateiise is wild throughout Europe, in 
Algena, on the mountains of Anatolia, in Armenia 
and in Turkestan,® in Siberia towards the Altai Moun¬ 
tains,® and in Kashmii’ and GarwhalLi® 


des p. 35; Maris and Virgineix, Catal 

*» Coure d’Agrie., iv. p. 472. 

^ Bertolom, Flora Hal., viii. p. 6. 

WiUkomm and Lange, Prodr. FI. Bisp., iii. p. 262. 

• edit. 2, p. 12. 

A. Toung^^' P- according to Schwerz and 

,• k! ^ 

Baker, m Hooker’s FI. of Brit. Ind., u, p. 86. 
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The species existed, therefore, in Asia, in the land 
of the Aryan nations; but no Sanskrit name is known, 
whence it may be inferred that it was not cultivated. 

Crimson or Italian Clover —Trifolium incarnatmi, 
Linnseus. 

An annual plant grown for fodder, whose cultivation, 
says Vilmorin, long confined to a few of the southern 
departments, becomes every day more common in France.^ 
De Candolle, at the beginning of the present century, 
had only seen it in the department of Ariege.^ It has 
existed for about sixty years in tlie neighbourhood of 
Geneva. Targioni does not think that it is of ancient 
date in Italy,® and the trivial name trafoglio strengthens 
his opinion. 

The Catalan fe, fench* and, in the patois of the south 
of France,® farradje (Koussillon),/armfa^e (Languedoc), 
feroutg^ (Gascony), whence the French name farouch, 
have, on the other hand, an original character, which 
indicates an ancient cultivation round the Pyrenees, 
The term which is sometimes used, “ clover of Roussillon,” 
also shows this. 

The wild plant exists in Galicia, in Biscaya, and 
Catalonia,® but not in the Balearic Isles; ’ it is found 
in Sardinia ® and in the province of Algiers.® It appears 
in several localities in France, Italy, and Dalmatia, in 
the valley of the Danube and Macedonia, but in many 
cases it is not known whether it may not have strayed 
from neighbouring cultivation. A singular locality in 
which it appears to be indigenous, according to English 
authors, is on the coast of Cornwall, near the Lizard. 
In this place, according to Bentham, it is the pale yellow 
\ ariety, which is truly wild on the Continent, while the 


* Bon Jardinier, 1880, pt. i. p. G18. 

* Do Cat,T.clolle, FI. Franr., iv. p. 528. 

’ Targioriij Cenni Storid, p. 35. 

* Costa, l\tro. FL di Catal, p. CO, u.- ^ j u f 

* Moritzi, ilS., compiled from Boras pobhshed before tho 

middle of the p\esont ceotury. ... 

® Willkomm *nd Lange, Prodr. FL Bisp., m. p. 3Gb. 

^ aiarfeg and Wrgmei.x, Calol.. 1880. 

* Moris, FL i. p. 4G7. ’ Manby, CataL, edit. 2. 
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crimson variety is only naturalized in England from 
cultivation.^ I do not know to what degree this remark 
of Bentham’s as to the wild nature of the sole variety 
of a yellow colour (var. Molinerii, Seringe) is confirmed 
in all the countries where the species gi'ows. It is 
the only one indicated by Moris in Sardinia, and in 
Dalmatia by Viviani.^ in the localities which appear 
natural (in pascuis colUnis, in mxyntanis, in herbidia). 
The authors of the Bon Jardinier ® affirm with Bentham 
that Trifoliiim Molinerii is wild in the north of 
France, that with crimson flowers being introduced from 
the south ; and while they admit the absence of a good 
specific distinction, they note that in cultivation the 
variety MolineHi is of slower growth, often biennial 
instead of annual. 

Alexandrine or Egyptian Clover— Trifoliv/m Alexan- 
dnnum, Linnreus. 

This species is extensively cultivated in Eg3rpt a& 
fodder. Its Ai*ab name is heraym or herzun.^ There is 
nothing to show that it has been long in use ; the name 
does not occur in Hebrew and Armenian botanical works. 
The species is not wild in Egypt, but it is certainly 
wild in Syria and Asia Minor.® 

Ervilia— E'i'vum Ervilia, Linnmus; Vicia Evviliay 
Willdenow. 

Bertoloni® gives no less than ten common Italian 
names— ervo, lero, zirlo, etc. This is an indication of an 
ancient and general culture. Heldreich says that the 
modern Greeks cultivate the plant in abundance as fodder. 
They call it rohai, from the ancient Greek orohos, as ervos 
com^ from the Latin ervv/ni. The cultivation of the 
species is mentioned by ancient Greek and Latin authors.® 
The Greeks made use of the seed; for some has been 

‘ Bentham,Handbook Brit. FI., edit. 4. p. IIV. 

Moris, FI. Sard., i. p. 467 ; Viviani, FI. Dahnat., iii. p. 290. 

• Bon Jardinier, 1880, p. C19. 

wnP‘ ^^5 Delile, Plant. Cult, en Egypt., p. 10 r 
tVU^soQ, ifonners and Customs of Ancient Egyptians, i\. p. 398. 

» » El. Orient., u. p. 127. ' Bertoloni, FL It., vu..p. 600. 

Nufsj>flanzen Qriechenlands, p. 71. 

See Lenz, Bot. d. Alton, p. 727 ; Fraas, FI. Class., p, 64. 
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discovered in the excavations on the site of Troy.^ There 
are a number of common names in Spain, some of them 
Arabic,^ but the species has not been so widely cultivated 
there for several centuries.® In France it is so little 
grown that many modem works on agriculture do not 
mention it. It is unknown in British India.* 

General botanical works indicate Erviim ErviLia as 
growing in Southern Europe, but if we take severally the 
best floras, it will be seen that it is in such localities as 
fields, vineyards, or cultivated ground. It is the same in 
Western Asia, where Boissier ® speaks of specimens from 
Syria, Persia, and Afghanistan. Sometimes, in abridged 
catalogues,® the locality is not given, but nowhere do I 
find it asserted that the plant has been seen wild in places 
far from cultivation. The specimens in my o^vn herbarium 
furnish no further proof on this head. 

In all likelihood the species was formerly wild in 
Greece, Italy, and perhaps Spain and Algeria, but the 
frequency of its cultivation in the very regions where it 
existed prevent us from now finding the wild stocks. 

Tare, ^ r Commoa Vetch —Vida saliva, Linnaeus. 

K-iewT ”saliva is an annual leguminous plant wild 
throughout Europe, except in Lapland. It is also common 
in Algeria,"^ and to the south of the Caucasus as far as the 
province of Taly.sch.® Roxburgh pronounces it to be 
wild in the north-west provinces and in Bengal, but Sir 
Joseph Hooker admits this only as far as the var iety called 
angustifolia ® is concerned. No Sanskrit name is known, 
and in the modern languages of India only Hindu names.^® 
Tai’gioni believes it to be the hetsack of the Hebrews.^* 


p- 
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* Wittmack, SiVzungsfter Bot. Vereins Brandenburg, Dec* 19,1879. 

* Willkomm and Latigo» Prodr. FI. Hisp.t iii. p. 308. 

^ Baker, in Hooker's FI* Brit Ind. 

* Herrera, Agriculture, edit. 1819, iv. p. 72. 

^ Baker, in Hooker^s Brit Ind. 

^ For instance, Mnnby, Catat Plant AlgctiiSf edit. 2, p. 12* 

’ Mud by, Caiat, edit. 2. 

® Ledebour, Ft Ross., i. p. 606; Hohenacker, Enum. Plaiit Tahjsch, 
113 ; C. A. Meyer, Verzeichniss, p. 147. 

® Roxburgh, Ft ind., edit. 1832, iii. p. 323; Hooker, Ft Brit.Tnd., 


p. 178. 
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Targioni, Stond, j). 30. 
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I have received specimens from the Cape and from 
CaUfomia. The species is certainly not indigenous in 
the two last-named regions, but has escaped from cul- 

Romans sowed this plant both for the sake of the 
seed and as fodder as early as the time of Cato ^ I have 
discovered no proof of a more ancient cultivation, i he 
name 'Cik, whence vicia, dates from a very remote epoch 
in Europe, for it exists in Albanian,^ which is believed to 
be the language of the Pelasgians, and among tlic Slav, 
Swedish, and Germanic nations, with slight moditications 
This does not prove that the species was cultivated, it 
is distinct enough and useful enough to herbivorous 
animals to have received common names from the earliest 

times. 

Flat-podded 'St z.—Lathyvus Cxcera, Linnseus. 

An annual leguminous plant, esteemed as fodder, but 
whose seed, if used as food in any quantity, becomes 

dangerous.® ». 4 ci 

It is grown in Italy under the name of 'nwchxr Some 

authors suspect that it is the cicera of Columella and the 
ervilia of Vano,® but the common Italian name is very 
different to these. The species is not cultivated^ in Greece.® 
It is more or less grown in France and Spain, without 
anything to show that its use dates from ancient times. 
However, Wittmack^ attributes to it, but doubtfully, 
some seeds brought by Virchow from the Trojan exca¬ 
vations. 

According to the floras, it is evidently wild in dry 
places, beyond the limits of cultivation in Spain and 
Italy.® It is also wild in Lower Egypt, according to 


* Cato, Bete Bustica, edit. 1535, p. 34; Pliny, bk. sviii. o. 15. 

’ Heldreicb, Nuizpfianzen Qriechenlands, p. 71. In the earlier lan¬ 
guage than the Indo-Enropeans, vik bears another meaning, that o£ 
“hamlet” (Pick, Vorterb. Indo-Oet'm., p. 189). 

* Vilmorin, Bo)k Jardinier, 1880, p. 603. 

* Targioni, Oenn» Storici, p. 31; Bertoloni, FI. ItaZ., vii; pp. 444,447. 

* Lenz, JBotontft. d. Alien, p. 730. 

* Fraas, FI. Class.; Heldreich, Nvt^^nzen Oricchcnlands. 

’ Wittmack, Sitz. Ber. Bot. Vereins Brandenburg, Deo. 19,1879. 

* Willkomm and Lange, Predr. FI, Hisp., iii. p. 313; Bertoloni, FI. 
Jtal, 
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Schwoinfui-th and Ascherson ; ^ but there is no trace of 
ancient cultivation in this countiy or among the Hebrews. 
Towards the East its wild character becomes less certain. 
Boissier indicates the plant “ in cultivated gi*ound from 
Turkey in Europe, and Egypt as far as the south of the 
Caucasus and Babylon.”^ It is not mentioned in India 
either as wild or cultivated, and has no Sanskiit name.^ 

The species is probably a native of the region com¬ 
prised between Spain and Gi*eece, perhaps also of Algeria, 
and diffused by a cultivation, not of very ancient date, 
over Western Asia. 

Chickling Vetch —Lathyrus sativus, Linnseus. 

An annual leguminous plant, cultivated in the South 
of Europe, from a very early age, as fodder, and also for 
the seeds. The Greeks called it lathyros ® and the Latins 
cicercula.^ It is also cultivated in the temperate regions 
of Western Asia, and even in the north of India;’ but it 
has no Hebrew® nor Sanskrit name,® which argues a 
not very ancient cultivation in these regions. 

Nearly all the floras of the south of Europe and of 
Algeria give the plant as cultivated and half-wild, rarely 
and only in a few localities as truly wild. It is easy to 
understand the difficulty of recognizing the wild character 
of a species often mixed with cereals, and which persists 
and spreads itself after cultivation. Heldreich does not 
allow that it is indigenous in Greece.^® This is a strong 
presumption that in the rest of Europe and in Algeria the 
plant has escaped from cultivation. 

It is probable that this was not the case in Western 
Asia; for authors cite sufficiently wild localities, where 
agriculture plays a less considerable part than in Eui'ope. 


* Schweinfarfch and Aschereon, Aufzahlting, etc., p. 257. 

= Boissier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 605. 

* J. Baker, in Hooker’s FI. of Brit. Ind. 

* Slonby, Catal. 

* Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, Tiii., c. 2,10. 

* Colomella, De rei rtwtica, ii. c. 10; Pliny, C- I*, 32. 

^ Roxburgh, FI, Ind.; Hooker, FI. Brit. Ind., ii. p. 178. 

* RosenmuUer, Handb. Bibl. Alterth., vol. i. 

* I>iddmgton, Index. 

« Heldreich, PJlanz. d. Attisch. Ebcne, p. 476; Nutzpf. Or., p. 72. 
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Ledebour,* for instance, mentions specimens gathered in 
the desert, near the Caspian Sea, and in the province of 
Lenkoran. Meyer ^confirms the assertion -with respect to 
Lenkoran. Baker, in his flora of British India, after 
indicating the species as scattered here and there in the 
northern provinces, adds, “ often cultivated,” whence it 
may be inferred that he considers it as indigenous, at 
least in the north. Boissier asserts nothing with regard 
to the localities in Persia which he mentions in his 
Oriental flora.^ 

To sum up, I think it probable that the species was 
indigenous before cultivation in the region extending 
from the south of the Caucasus, or of the Caspian Sea, 
to the north of India, and that it spread towards Europe 
in the track of ancient cultivation, mixed perhaps with 
cereals. 

Ochrus— Piaimi oclvmSy Linneeus; Lathyi'us ochrua, do 
Candolle. 

Cultivated as an annual fodder in Catalonia, under 
the name of tapiaots,^ and in Greece, particularly in 
the island of Crete, under that of ochros,^ mentioned 
by Theophrastus,® but without a word of description. 
Latin author's do not speak of it, wliich argues a rare 
and local cultivation in ancient times. 

The species is certainly wild in Tuscany.*^ It appears 

to be wild also in Greece and Sardinia, where it is found 

in hedges,® and in Spain, where it grows in uncultivated 

CTOund; ® but as for the south of France, Algeria, and 

Sicily, authors are either silent as to the locality, or 

mention only fields and cultivated gi'ound. The plant 

is unknown further east than S5Tria, where probably it 
IS not wild. V :f 


' Ledebour, FI. Ro$s., i. p. 681. 

’ 0. A, Meyer, Verzeichniss, p. 148. 

’ Boissier, Ft, Orient., ii. p. 606. 

* WiUkomm and Lange, Prodr. FI. Hisp., iii p. 812. 

^ Bot. d. Alien, p. 730; Heldroich, NxUtpfl, Qr., p. 72. 
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The fine plate published by Sibthorp, Flora GrcBca, 
589, suggests that the species is worthy of more general 
cultivation. 

Trigonel, or Fenugreek —Trigonella fwnumrgrccmm, 
Linnaeus. 

The cultivation of this annual leguminous plant was 
common in ancient Greece and Italy/ either for spring 
forage, or for the medicinal properties of its seeds. 
Abandoned almost everywhere in Europe, and notably 
in Greece,^ it is maintained in the East and in India,® 
where it is probably of very ancient date, and throughout 
the Nile Valley.^ The species is wild in the Punjab 
and in Kashmir,® in the deserts of Mesopotamia and of 
Persia,® and in Asia Minor,’ where, however, the localities 
cited do not appear sufficiently distinct from the culti¬ 
vated ground. It is also indicated ® in several places in 
Southern Europe, such as Mount Hymettus and other 
localities in Greece, the lulls above Bologna and Genoa, 
and a few waste places in Spain; but the further west 
we "o the more we find mentioned such localities as 
fields, cultivated ground, etc.; and careful authors do not 
fail to note that the species has probably escaped from 
cultivation.® I do not hesitate to say that if a plant 
of this nature were indigenous in Southern Europe, it 
would be far more common, and would not be wanting to 
the insular floras, such as those of Sicily, Ischia, and the 

The antiquity of the species and of its use in India is 
confirmed by the existence of several different names in 


* TJicoplirastus, NtV. Plant., viii. c. 8; Columella, Dc rev nifUca, u. 

c. 10; Pliny, JItV., xviii. c. 16. ^ »tio 
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different dialects, and above all of a Sanskrit and modem 
Hindu name, methi} There is a Persian name, schemlit, 
and an Arab name, kelbeh;^ but none is known in 
Hebrew.® One of the names of the plant in ancient 
Greek, tailis (rr^Xig), may, perhaps, be considered by 
philologists as akin to the Sanskrit name,^ but of this 
I am no judge. The species may have been introduced 
by the .^yans, and the primitive name have left no trace 
in northern languages, since it can only live in the south 
of Europe. 

Bird’s Foot —Omithopus sativus, Brotero; 0. isth- 
niocarpus, Cosson. 

The true bird’s foot, wild and cultivated in Portugal, 
was described for the first time in 1804 by Brotero,® and 
Cosson has distinguished it more clearly from allied 
species.® Some authors had confounded it with 
tliopus roseus of Dufour, and agiiculturists have some¬ 
times given it the name of a very different species, 
0. perpv^illm, which by reason of its small size is 
unsuited for cultivation. It is only necessary to see 
the pod of Omithopus sativiLS to make certain of the 
species, for it is when ripe contracted at intervals and 
considerably bent. If there are in the fields plants of a 
similar appearance, but whose pods are straight and not 
contracted, they are the result of a cross with 0. roseus, or, 
if the pod is curved but not contracted, with 0. com- 
pressus. From the appearance of these plants, it seems 
that they might be grown in the same manner, and 
would present, I suppose, the same advantages. 

The birds foot is only suited to a dry and sandy soil. 
It is an annual which furnishes in Portugal a very early 
spring fodder. Its cultivation has been successfully in¬ 
troduced into Campine.^ 


* Piddington, Jnde*. i Ainslie, Mat. Mcd.Ind., i. p, 130. 

* Rosenmuller, Bihl. AUerth. 

_Pick’8 dictionary of Indo-Eoropean languages does not 

mention the name of this plant, which the English say is Sanskrit. 

^ Brotero, Flora Luoitanica, ii. p. 160. 
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0 . sativus appears to be wild in several districts of 
Portugal and the south of Spain. I have a specimen 
from Tangier; and Cosson found it in Algeria. It is 
often found in abandoned fields, and even elsewhere. It 
is difficult to say whether the specimens are not from 
plants escaped from cultivation, but localities are cited 
where this seems improbable ; for instance, a pine wood 
near Chiclana, in the south of Spain (Willkomm). 

Spergula, or Corn Spurry— arveiisis, Lin- 

nreus. . ^ n 

This annual, belonging to the family of the Caiyo- 

phylacese, grows in sandy fields and similar places in 

Europe, in North Africa and Abyssinia, in Weston Asia 

as far as Hindustan,^ and even in Java.® It is difficult to 

know over what extent of the old world it was originally 

indigenous. In many localities we do not know it it is 

really wild or naturalized from cultivation. Sometimes 

a recent introduction may be suspected. In India, tor 

instance, numerous specimens have been gathered in th 

last few years; but Roxburgh, who was so diligent a 

collector at the end of the last and the beginning of the 

present century, does not mention the species No 

Sanskrit or modern Hindu name known and it has 

not been found in the countries between India and 

common names may tell us something with 
regard to the origin of the species and to its culti- 

''"'‘‘Z Greek or Latin name is knoivn. Spergula. in 
Italian aperqola, seems to be a common naine long in use 
ifllalV Another Italian name, erha ;nnawla, indicates 
only ite growth in the sand (rena). The French {apai- 

S Spanish {esparcillas). Portuguese (rspurj/ato), and 

n on f^nrirk) have all th© same root. It seems that 

: l -,ora, specimens from .1.0 
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division of the Latin languages. In the north the case 
is very different. There is a Russian name, toritsa ; ^ 
several Danish names, kumh or hum, girr or kirr; ^ and 
Swedish, huuttjryle, ridgde, skorjf.^ This great diversity 
shows that attention had long been drawn to this plant 
in this part of Europe, and argues an ancient cultivation. 
It was cultivated in the neighbourhood of Montbelliard 
in the sixteenth century,* and it is not stated that it was 
then of recent introduction. Probably it arose in the 
south of Europe during the Roman occupation, and per¬ 
haps earlier in the north. In any ease, its original home 
must have been Europe. 

Agriculturists distinguish a taller variety of spergula,® 
but botanists are not agreed with them in finding in it 
sufficient characteristics of a distinct species, and some 
do not even make it a variety. 

Guinea Grass —Panicum maximum, Jacquin.® 

This perennial grass has a great reputation in countries 
lying between the tropics as a nutritious fodder, easy of 
cultivation. With a little care a meadow of guinea 
grass will last for twenty years.’ 

Its cultivation appeal’s to have begun in the West 
Indi^, P. Browne speaks of it in his work on Jamaica, 
published in the middle of the last century, and it is 
subsequently mentioned by Swartz. 

The former mentions the name guinea grass, without 
any remarks on the original home of the species. The 
latter says, “ formerly brought from the coast of Africa to 
the AntiUes.’ He probably trusted to the indication 
given by the common name; but we know how fallacious 


* Soboleweki, FI. Petrop., p. 109. 

* Rafo, Danmarks Flora, ii. p. 799. 
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such indications of origin sometimes are. Witness the 
so-called Turkey wheat, which comes from America. 

Swartz, who is an excellent botani.st, says that the 
plant grows in the dry cultivated pastures of the West 
Indies, where it is also wild, which may imply that it 
has become naturalized in places where it was formerly 
cultivated. I cannot find it anywhere asserted that it is 
really wild in the West Indies. It is otherwise in Brazil. 
From data collected by de Martius and studied by Nees,^ 
data afterwards increased and more carefully studied b}’’ 
Doell,^ Panicum maximum grows in the clearings of 
the forests of the Amazon valley, near Santarem, in the 
provinces of Balria, Ceara, Rio de Janeiro, and Saint Paul. 
Although the plant is often cultivated in these countries, 
the localities given, by their number and nature, prove 
that it is indigenous. Doell has also seen specimens from 
French Guiana and New Granada. 

With respect to Africa, Sir William Hooker® men¬ 
tioned specimens brought from Sierra Leone, from 
Aguapim, from the banks of the Quorra, and from the 
Island of St. Thomas, in Western Africa. Nees ■* indicates 
the species in several districts of Cape Colony, even in 
the bush and in mountainous country. Richard ® men¬ 
tions places in Abyssinia, which also seem to be beyond 
the limits of cultivation, but he owns to being not very 
sure of the species. Anderson, on the contrary, posi¬ 
tively asserts that Panicum maximum was brought 
from the banks of the Mozambique and of the Zambesi 

rivers by the traveller Peters.® 

The species is kno\\Ti to have been introduced into 
Mauritius by the Governour Labourdonnais,"^ and to have 
become naturalized from cultivation as in Rodriguez 
and the Seychelles Isles. Its introduction into Asia 

* Nccs, in Martins, FI. Bra.^l., in 8to, vol. ii. p. 166. 

* Dcoll, in FI. Brazil., in fol., vol. ii. part 2. 

* Sir W. Hooker, Niyer FI, p. 560. 

* Nees, Florce Africa Auslr. Gram\ne<B, p. 3b. 

‘ A. Richard, Abystsinie, ii. p. 373. 

s Peters, Reise Botanik, p. 546. 

^ Bojer, Hortus Maurit., p. 565. 
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must be recent, for Roxburgh and Miquel do not men¬ 
tion the species. In Ceylon it is only cultivated. 

On the whole, it seems to me that the probabilities 
are in favour of an African origin, as its name indicates, 
and this is confirmed by the general, but insufficiently 
trrounded opinion of authors.^ However, as the plant 
spreads so rapidly, it is strange that it has not reached 
E^ypt from the Mozambique or Abyssinia, and that it 
was inti’oduced so late into the islands to the east of 
Africa. If the co-existence of phanerogamous species 
in Africa and America previous to cultivation were not 
extremely rare, it might be inferred in this case; but 
this is unlikely in the case of a cultivated plant of 
which the diffusion is evidently very easy. 

AHicle III .—Various Uses of the Stem and Leaves. 

Tea— Thea sinensis, Linnaeus. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, when the 
shrub which produces tea was still very little known, 
Linnaeus gave it the name of Thea sinensis. Soon after¬ 
wards, in the second edition of the Species Plantatum, 
he judged it better to distinguish two species, Thea hohea 
and Thea viHdis, which he believed to correspond to the 
commercial distinction between black and green teas. It 
has since been proved that there is but one species, com¬ 
prehending several varieties, from all of which either 
black or green tea may be obtained according to the pro¬ 
cess of manufacture. This question was settled, wnen 
another was raised, as to whether Thea really forms 
a genus by itself distinct from the genus Camellia. 
Some authors make Thea a section of the old genus 
Camellia; but from the characters indicated with great 
precision by Seemann,^ it seems to me that we are 
justified in retaining the genus Thea, together with the 
old nomenclature of the principal species. 

A Japanese legend, related by Kaempfer,^ is often 

* Baker, FI. of Mauritius and Seychelles, p. 436. 

* Thwaites, Enttm. PL Zeylanice. 

* Seemann, IV. of the Linnoean Society, xxii, p. 837, pi. Gl, 
Kampfer, AnKsn. Japon, 
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quoted. A priest who came from India into China 
in A.D. 519, having succumbed to sleep when he had 
wished to watch and pray, in a movement of anger cut 
off his two eyelids, which were changed into a shrub, 
the tea tree, whose leaves are eminently calculated to 
prevent sleep. Unfortunately for those people who 
readily admit legends in whole or in part, the Chinese 
have never heard of this story, although the event is 
said to have taken place in their country. Tea was 
known to them long before 519, and probably it was 
not brought from India. This is what Bretschneider 
tells us in his little work, rich in botanical and philologi¬ 
cal facts.^ The Pentsao, he says, mentions tea 2700 B.C., 
the Rye 800 or COO b.C. ; and the commentator of the 
latter work, in the fourth century of our era, gave 
details about the plant and about the infusion of the 
leaves. Its use is, therefore, of very ancient date in 
China. It is perhaps more recent in Japan, and if it has 
been long kno^^^l in Cochin-China, it is possible, but 
not proved, that it formerly spread thither from India; 
authoi's cite no Sanskrit name, nor even any name in 
modern Indian languages. This fact will appear strange 
when contrasted with what we have to say on the 
natural habitat of the species. 

The seeds of the tea-plant often sow themselves beyond 
the limits of cultivation, thereby inspiring doubt among 
botanists as to the wild nature of plants encountered 
here and there. Thunberg believed the species to be 
wild in Japan, but Franchet and Savatier^ absolutely 
deny this. Fortune,^ who has so carefully examined 
the cultivation of tea in China, does not speak of the 
wild plant. Fontanier^ says that the tea-plant grows 
wild abundantly in Mantschuria. It is probable that 
it exists in the mountainous districts of South-easteiTi 
China, where naturalists have not yet penetrated. 

* Brctscbneider, On the Study and Value of Chin. Hot, TVorfcs, pp. 13 

* Francliet and Savatier, Enum, PL Jop-f i* p* 

» Fortune, Three Yeari/ Wanderiny in China, 1 toI. in 8vo. 

* Fontanier, Bulletin Soc. d’Acclun., 1870, p. 88. 
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Loureiro says that it is found both “ cultivated and un¬ 
cultivated” in Cochin-China.! -^^at is more certain 
is, that English travellers gathered specimens in Upper 
Assamand in the province of Cachar.® So that the 
tea-plant must be wild in the mountainous region 
which separates the plains of India from those of China, 
but the use of the leaves was not formerly known in 
India. 

The cultivation of tea, now introduced into several 
colonies, has produced admirable results in Assam. Not 
only is the product of a superior quality to that of 
average Chinese teas, but the quantity obtained increases 
rapidly. In 1870, three million pounds of tea were pro¬ 
duced in British India; in 1878, thirty-seven million 
pounds; and in 1880, a harvest of seventy million pounds 
was looked for.^ Tea will not bear frost, and suffers from 
drought. As I have elsewhere stated,® the conditions 
which favour it are the opposite to those which suit the 
vine. On the other hand, it has been observed that tea 
flouidshes in Azores, where good wine is made;® but it 
is possible to cultivate in gardens, or on a small scale, 
many plants which will not be profitable on a large scale. 
The vine grows in China, yet the manufacture of wine 
is unimportant. Conversely, no wine-growing country 
grows tea for exportation. After China, Japan, and 
Assam, it is in Java, Ceylon, and Brazil that tea is most 
largely gro-wn, where, certainly, the vine is little culti¬ 
vated, or not at all; while the wines of dry regions, such 
as Australia and the Cape, are already known in the 
market. 

Flax —Linvm tisitatUsimum, Linnaeus. 

The question as to the origin of flax, or rather of the 
cultivated flax, is one of those which give rise to most 
interesting researches. 

' Looreiro, FI. Coehin.y p. 414. 

* Griffith, Reports; Wallich, qaoted by Hookor, FI. Brit. Ijidiot i. 
p« 293. 

* Anderson, quoted by Hooker. 

* I7ie Colonies oTwi India, Gardener’s Chronicle, 1880, i. p. 659. 

Speech at the Bot. Cong, of London in 1866.' 

* Flora, 1868, p. 64. 
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In order to understand the difficulties which it 
presents, we must first ascertain what nearly allied forms 
authors designate—sometimes as distinct species of the 
genus Linum, and sometimes as varieties of a single 
species. 

The first important work on this subject was by 
Planchon, in 1848.^ He clearly showed the differences 
between Linum usitatissimum, L. humile, and L. angus- 
tifolium, which were little known. Afterward.s Heer,^ 
when making profound researches into ancient cultivation, 
went again into the characters indicated, and by adding 
the stud}^ of two intermediate forms, as well as the com¬ 
parison of a great number of specimens, he arrived at the 
conclusion that there was a single species, composed of 
several slightly different forms. I give a translation of 
his Latin summary of the characters, only adding a name 
for each distinct form, in accordance with the custom of 
botanical works. 

Linum uaitatissimum. 

1. Annuum (annual). Root annual; stem single, 
upright; capsules 7 to 8 rora. long; seeds 4 to 6 mm., 
terminating in a point, a. Vulgare (common). Capsules 
7 mm., not opening when ripe, and displaying glabrous 
partitions. German names, Schliesdein, Dreschlein. 
/i Humile (low). Capsules 8 mm., opening suddenly when 
ripe; tlie partitions hairy. Linum humile, Miller; L. 
crepitans, Boninghausen. German names, Klanglein, 
Sprivglein. 

2. llyemale (winter). Root annual or biennial; stems 
numerous, spreading at the base, and bent; capsules 
'/ mm., terminating in a point. Linum hyemale roma- 

nurri.. In German, }Yinterlein. 

\ A?n 6 /( 7 uum (doubtful). Root annual or perennial; 
stemi numerous, leaves acuminate ; capsules 7 mm., witli 
partitions nearly free from hairs; seeds 4 mm., ending in 
a short'^oint. Linum ambiguum, Jordan. 

4. A'fgusti/olium (narrow-leaved). Root annual or 

* Planchoi^ in Hooker, Journal of Botany^ vol. vii. p. 165. 

^ Heer, Die Pflanzen der Pfahlhauten, in 4to, Ziiricb, 1865, p. 35; Vcher 
den Flachs und ^ie Flackekidtur, in 4to, Zurich, 1872. 
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perennial; steins numerous, spreading at the base, and 
bent; capsules 6 mm., with hairy partitions ; seeds 3 mm., 
sli<rhtly hooked at the top. Linum angustifoliuni. ^ 

°It may be seen how easily one form passes into 
another. The quality of annual, biennial, or perennial, 
which Heer suspected to be uncertain, is vague, especially 
ior the angustifolium; for Loret, who ha^ observed this 
flax in the neighbourhood of Montpellier, says,' “ In 
very hot countries it is nearly always an annual, and this 
is the case in Sicily according to Gussone; with us it is 
annual, biennial, or perennial, according to the nature of 
the soil in which it grows ; and this may be ascertained 
by observing it on the shore, notably at Maguelonc. 
There it may be seen that along the borders of trodden 
paths it lasts longer than on the sand, where the sun 
soon dries up the roots and the acidity of the soil 
prevents the plant from enduring more than a year.” 

When forms and physiological conditions pass from 
one into another, and are distinguished by characters 
which vary according to circumstances, we are led to 
consider the individuals as constituting a single species, 
although these forms and conditions possess a certain 
degree of heredity, and date perhaps from very early 
times. We are, however, forced to consider them 
separately in our researches into their origin. I shall 
first indicate in what country each variety has been dis¬ 
covered in a wild or half-wild state. I shall then speak of 
cultivation, and we shall see how far geographical and 
historical facts confirm the opinion of the unity of species. 

The common annual flax has not yet been discovered, 
with absolute certainty, in a wild state. I possess 
several specimens of it from India, and Planchon saw 
others in the herbarium at Kew; but Anglo-Indian 
botanists do not admit that the plant is indigenous in 
British India. The recent flora of Sir Joseph Hooker 
speaks of it as a species cultivated principally for the oil 
extracted from the seeds; and Mr. C. B. Clarke, formerly 
director of the botanical gardens in Calcutta, writes to 

* Loret, ObseruaftOTw Critiques sur J^lusieurs Plantes Ifonhelli^raines, 
in the Jfevue des Sc. Nat, 1875. 
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me that the specimens must have been cultivated, its 
cultivation being very common in winter in the north of 
India. Boissier ^ mentions L. Jmmile, with narrow leaves, 
which Kotschy gathered “ near Schiraz in Persia, at the 
foot of the mountain called Sabst Buchom.” This is, 
perhaps, a spot far removed from cultivation; but I 
cannot give satisfactory information on this head. Ho- 
henacker found L. usitatissimum ‘'half wild” in the pro¬ 
vince of Talysch, to the south of the Caucasus, towards the 
Caspian Sea.^ Steven is more j)ositive with regard to 
Southern Russia.® According to him, it “ is found pretty 
often on the barren hills to the south of the Crimea, 
between Jalta and Nikita; and Nordmann found it on 
the eastern coast of the Black Sea.” Advancing westward 
in Southern Russia, or in the region of the Mediterranean, 
the species is but rarely mentioned, and only as escaped 
from cultivation, or half wild. In spite of doubts and of 
the scanty data which we possess, I think it very pos¬ 
sible that the annual flax, in one or other of these two 
forms, may be wild in the district between the south of 
Persia and the Crimea, at least in a few localities. 

The winter Jtax is only known under cultivation in a 
few provinces of Italy.'* 

The Linum amhiguum of Jordan gi'ows on the coast 
of Provence and of Languedoc in dry places.® 

Lastly, lAnum angustifolium, which hardly differs 
from the preceding, has a well-defined and rather large 
area. It grows wild, especially on hills throughout the 
region of which the Mediterranean forms the centre ; that 
is.^’in the Canaries and Madeira, in Marocco,® Ah^eiia,"^ 
and as far as the Cyreuaic from the south of Europe, 


> Boissier, Flora Orient, i. p. 851. It is L. udtaiissimum of Kotsohy, 
No. 104. , 

» Boissier, ttid.; Hohenh.. lOS 

* Steven, Verzeichniss der auf dcr taurischen llalbtnseln wildicach. 

nenden Pjlanzen, Moscow, 1857, p. 91. 

♦ Heer, d. Flachs, pp. 17 nnd 22. , . tt „o 

» Jordan, quoted by Walpers, Anna!., vol. u.. and by Heer, p. 22. 

< Ball, Spiriledium FI. M(troce.,p. 380. 

» Munby, Cafrt?., edit. 2, p. 7. ^ ^ t. ic— ac 

® Roblf, according to Cosson, BuUe. Soc. Dot de Fr., IS/o, p. 40. 
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as far as England,^ the Alps, and the Balkan Mountains; 
and lastly, in Asia from the south of the Caucasus ^ to 
Lebanon and Palestine.® I do not find it mentioned in 
the Crimea, nor beyond the Caspian Sea. 

Let us now turn to the cultivation of flax, de.stined in 
most instances to furnish a textile substance, often also 
to yield oil, and cultivated among certain peoples for the 
nutritious properties of the seed. I first studied the 
question of its origin in 1855,^ and with the following 
result:— 

It was abundantly shown that the ancient Egyptians 
and the Hebrews made use of linen stuffs. Herodotus 
aflirms this. Moreover, the plant may be seen flgured in 
the ancient Egyptian drawings, and the microscope 
indubitably shows that the bandages which bind the 
mummies are of linen.® The culture of flax is of ancient 
date in Europe ; it was known to the Kelts, and in India 
according to history. Lastl}’’, the widely diflerent com¬ 
mon names indicate like%vise an ancient cultivation or 
long use in different countries. The Keltic name lin, 
and Greco-Latin linon or linum, has no analogy with the 
Hebrew pisekta,^ nor with the Sanskrit names oo'/na, 
atasi, viasi.’’ A few botanists mention the flax as 
“ neai'ly wild ” in the south-east of Russia, to the south 
of the Caucasus and to the east of Siberia, but it was 
not known to be truly wild. I then summed up the 
probabilities, saying, " The varying etymology of the 
names, the antiquity of cultivation in Egypt, in Europe, 
and in the north of India, the circumstance that in the 
latter district flax is cultivated for the yield of oil alone, 

* Flanchon, in Hooker's Journal of Botany, vol. 7; Bontham, Handbk. 
of Brit. Flora, edit. 4, p. 88. 

* Plancbon, ibid. • Boissier, FI. Or., i. p. 861. 

* A. de Candolle, Oiogr. Bot. Bais., p. 833. 

* Thomson, Annals of Philosophy, Jane, 1834; Dntrooket, Larrey, 
Md Oostai, Oompfes rendus de I’Acad. des. Sc., Paris, 1837,8em.i. p. 730; 
Unger, Bot. Streifziige, iv. p. 62. 

Other Hebrew words are interpreted “ flax," bnt this is the most 
certain. See Hamilton, La Botanigue de la Bible, Nice, 1871, p. 58. 

^ Indew Ind. Plants; Roxburgh, FL Ind., edit. 1832, ii. 

P' The name matusi indicated by Piddington belongs to other 

plants, according to Ad. Pictet, Ortjines iTido-Buro., edit. 2, vol. i, p. 396. 
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lead me to believe that two or three species of diflferenl 
origin, confounded by most authors under the name of 

were formerly cultivated in different 
countries, without imitation or communication the one 
with the other. ... I am very doubtful whether the 
species cultivated by the ancient Egyptians was the 
species indigenous in Russia and in Siberia.” 

My conjectures were confirmed ten years later by a 
very cuinous discovery made by Oswald Heer. The lake- 
dwellers of Eastern Switzerland, at a time when they only 
used stone implements, and did not know the use of hemp, 
cultivated and wove a flax which is not our common 
annual flax, but the perennial flax called Linum angxLsti- 
foliurriy which is wild south of the Alps. This is shown 
by the examination of the capsules, seeds, and especially 
of the lower part of a plant carefully extracted from the 
sediment at Robenhausen.^ The illustration published 
by Heer shows distinctly a root surmounted by from two 
to four stems after the manner of perennial plants. The 
stems had been cut, whereas our common flax is plucked 
up by the roots, another proof of the persistent nature 
of the plant. With the remains of the Robenhausen flax 
some grains of Silene eretica were found, a species 
which is also foreign to Switzerland, and abundant in 
Italy in the fields of flax.^ Hence Heer concluded that 
the Swiss lake-dwellers imported the seeds of the Italian 
flax. This was apparently the case, unless we suppose 
that the climate of Switzerland at that time difleied 
from that of our own epoch, for the perennial flax would 
not at the present day survive the winters of Eastern 
Switzerland.^ Heer’s opinion is supported by the 
surprising fact that flax has not been found among the 
remains of the lake-dwellings of Laybach and Mondsee 


> Heer Die PJlamen der P/ahIbauten, 8vo pamphlet. Zurich, 18G5, 
p. 35 ; Ueher den Placid und die FlacMlur in Alterlhum, pamphlet m 

8vo, Zurich, 1872. 

* Bcrtoloni, FL Ital., \v. p. 612. ... »u « 

» We have seen that flax is found towards the north-west of Enrope, 

but not immediately north of the Alps. Perhaps the climate of Swdze^ 
land was formerly more equable than it is now, with more snow to 

eholter perennial plaut3* 
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of the Austrian States, where bronze has been discovered.^ 
The late epoch of the introduction of flax into this region 
excludes the hypothesis that the inhabitants of Switzer¬ 
land received it from Eastern Europe, from which, more¬ 
over, they were separated by immense forests. 

Since the ingenious observations of the Zurich savant, 
a flax has been discovered which was employed by the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the peat-mosses of Lagozza, 
in Lombardy j and Sordelli has shown that it was tlie 
same as that of Robenhausen, i. angusiifolium.^ This 
ancient people was ignorant of the use ot hemp and of 
metals, but they possessed the same cereals as the Swiss 
lake-dwellers of the stone age, and ate like them the 
acorns of Quercns rohur, var. sessilif ora. There was, 
therefore, a civilization which had reached a certain 
development on both sides of the Alps, before metals, 
even bronze, were in common use, and before hemp and 
the domestic fowl were known.® It was probably before 
the arrival of the Aryans in Europe, or soon after that 
event.^ 

The common names of the flax in ancient European 
languages may throw some light on this question. 

The name lin, llin, linn, linon, linum, lein, Ian, 
exists in all the European languages of Aryan origin of 
the centre and south of Europe, Keltic, Slavonic, Greek, 
or Latin. This name is, however, not common to the 
Aryan languages of India; consequently, as Pictet ® 
justly says, the cultivation must have been begun by the 

‘ Mittheil. Anthropol. Gcseilscho//, Wien, Tol.vi. pp. 122,161; Abhandl., 
Wien Akad,, 84, p. 488. 

* Sordelli, SuUe piante della torhtera e della stazione preistoriea 
della Lagozza, pp. 87, 51, printed at the conclasion of Castelfraoco's 
Notizie aUa stazione lacxisire della Lagozza^ in 8vo, Atti della Soc. Ital 
Sc. Naty 1880. 

* The fowl was introduced into Greece from Asia in the sixth 
century before Christ, according to Heer, I7cb. d. Flachs, p. 26. 

These discoveries in the peat.mosses of Lagozza and elsewhere in 
how far Hehn was mistaken in supposing that (Kii/tury^.^edit. 
8, 18/7, p. 624) the Swiss lake.dwellers were near the time of CcDsar. 
The men of the same civilization as they to the south of the Alps were 

evidently more ancient than the Eoman republic, perhaps than the 
Ligonans. ^ 

^ Ad. Pictet, Originee Indc-Fiirop., edit* 2> vol. i. p. 396. 
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western Aryans, and before their amval in Europe. 
Another idea occurred to me which led me into further 
researches, but they were unproductive. X thought that, 
since this flax was cultivated by the lake-dwellers of 
Switzerland and Italy before the arrival of the Aryan 
peoples, it was probably also gi'own by the Iberians, who 
then occupied Spain and Gaul; and perhaps some special 
name for it has remained among the Basques, the sup¬ 
posed descendants of the Iberians. Now, according to 
several dictionaries of their language/ liho, lino, or li, 
according to the dialects, signifies flax, which agrees with 
the name diffused throughout Southern Europe. The 
Basques seem, therefore, to have received flax from 
peoples of Aryan origin, or perhaps they have lost the 
ancient name and substituted that of the Kelts and 
Romans. The name jkichs or jiax of the Teutonic lan¬ 
guages comes from tlie Old German jtalis. There are also 
special names in the north-west of Europe— pelldwa, 
aiwina, in Finnish;^ hor, hdrr, Aor, in Danish; ® hor 
and tone in ancient Gothic.^ Haav exists in the German 
of Salzburg.® This word may be in the ordinary sense 
of the German for thread or hair, as the name li may 
be connected with the same root as ligare, to bind, and as 
hor, in the plural horvar, is connected by philologists 
with harva, the German root for Flaclus; but it is, never¬ 
theless, a fact that in Scandinavian countries and in 
Finland terms have been used which differ from those 
employed throughout the south of Europe. This variety 
shows the antiquity of the cultivation, and agrees with 
the fact that tlie lake-dwellers of Switzerland and Italy 
cultivated a species of flax before the first invasion of the 
Aryans. It is possible, I might even say probable, that 


> Van Eys, Diet. Basque-Fran^ais, 187G; Gt^ze, Aments de Oram 
maire Basque suivis d'un vocabuJaire, Bayonne, 18/3; Salabcrry 

xlvarrais, Bayonne, 1856; I'Ecluse. 

^ Nemnich, Poly. Lex. d. haturgesch., u. p. 4-0 , Rafn, Dantmrk 

Flora ii. P-.390. ^ 

6 Pick, Vernl. Worterbuch. Ind. Gem., 2nd edit., i. p. /22. Ho also 
derives the naL Lina from the Latin linum ; but th.s name is of earlier 
date, being common to several Eoropean Aryan languages. 
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the latter imported the name li rather 

its cultivation; but as there is no wild flai. m ^“h 

of Europe, an ancient people, the Finns of ^urama 
ori-vin, kitroduced the flax into the north before the 
Aryans. In this case they must have cultivated the 
annual flax, for the perennial varnty will not bcai the 
severity of the northern winters; while we know how 
favourable the climate of Riga is in summer to the culti¬ 
vation of the annual flax. Its first introduction into 
Gaul, Switzerland, and Italy may have been from tlie 
south, by the Iberians, and in Finland by the I inns; and 
the Aryans may have afterwards diflused those names 
which were commonest among themselves—that of linum 
in the south, and of Jiahs in the north. Perhaps the 
Ar 3 ^ans and Finns had brought the annual flax fioiii 
Asia, which would soon have been substituted for the 
perennial variety, which is less productive and less 
adapted to cold countries. It is not known precisely at 
what epoch the cultivation of the annual flax in Italy 
took the place of that of the perennial linum aiigmli- 
folium, but it must have been before the Christian era ; 
for Latin authors speak of a well-established cultivation, 
and Pliny says that the flax was sown in spring and 
rooted up in the summer.^ Metal implements were not 
then wanting, and therefore the flax would have been 
cut if it had been perennial. Moreover, the latter, if 
sown in spring, would not have ripened till autumn. 

For the same reasons the flax cultivated by the 
ancient Egyptians must have been an annual. Hitherto 
neither entire plants nor a great number of capsules have 
been found in the catacombs of a nature to furnish direct 
and incontestable proof Unger ^ alone was able to ex¬ 
amine a capsule taken from the bricks of a monument, 
which Leipsius attributes to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century before Christ, and he found it more like those 
of L. usitatissimum than of L. angvMifoliunx. Out of 
three seeds which Bi*aun® saw in the Berlin Museum, 

' Pliny, bk. six. c. 1: Vere satum ccstaie veJ/ttur* 

* Unger, PotaiiUche Streifzugef 1866, No. 7> p* 15. 

• A. Braun, Die Pflamenre$ie d€$ ^gyptischen in Berlin, in 

870, 1877, p. 4. 
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mixed with those of other cultivated plants, one appeared 
to him to belong to L. angustifolium, and the other to 
L. humile; but it must be owned that a single seed 
without plant or capsule is not sufficient proof. Ancient 
Egyptian paintings show that flax was not reaped with 
a sickle like cereals, but uprooted.^ In Egypt flax is 
cultivated in the winter, for the summer drought would 
no more allow of a perennial variety, than the cold of 
northern countries, where it is sown in spring, to be 
gathered in in summer. It may be added that the 
annual flax of the variety called humile is the only one 
now grown in Abyssinia, and also the only one that 
modern collectors have seen in Egypt.^ 

Heer suggests that the ancient Egyptians may have 
cultivated L. angustifolium of the Mediterranean regiou, 
sowing it as an annual plant.® I am more inclined 
to believe that they had previously imported or re¬ 
ceived their flax from Egypt, already in the form of the 
species L. humile. Their modes of cultivation, and the 
firrures on the monuments, show that their knowledge 
of the plant dated from a remote antiquity. Now it is 
known that the Egyptians of the first dynasties before 
Cheops belonged to a proto-seraitic race, which came 
into E^^ypt by the isthmus of Suez.^ Flax has been 
found in a tomb of ancient Chaldea prior to the existence 
of Babylon,® and its use in this region is lost in the 
remotest antiquity. Thus the first Egyptians of white 
race may have imported the cultivated flax, or their im¬ 
mediate successors may have received it from Asia before 
the epoch of the Phoenician colonies in Greece, and before 
direct communication was established between Greece 
and Egypt under the fourteenth dynasty.® 


^ Rosellini. pis, 35 and 36, qootod by Unger, Sot. No. 4, 

Schimpor, Ascherson, Boissier. Schweinforth, quoted by Braun. 

’ lleer> JJeh. d. Flachsy p. 26. _ « , , ^ Paris 

^ Maspero, UisUnre Ancienne des Peuples de I Orient., edit. 3, ians. 

of tho Royal Asiat. Soc., vol. iv. p. 271, quoted by Deor, Uet. 

den FI. 

* Masoero, p. 213. 
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A very early introduction of the plant into Egypt 
from Asia does not prevent us from admitting that it was 
at different times taken from the East to the West at 
a later epoch than that of the first Egyptian dynasties. 
Thus the western Aryans and the Phceiiician.s may have 
introduced into Europe a flax more advantageous than 
L. angustifolium during the period from 2500 to 1200 
years before our era. 

The cultivation of the plant by the Ar 3 ^ans must have 
extended further north than that by the Phoenicians. In 
Greece, at the time of the Trojan war, fine linen stufis 
were still imported from Colchis; that is to say, from 
that region at the foot of the Caucasus where the com¬ 
mon annual flax has been found wild in modern times. 
It does not appear that the Greeks cultivated the plant 
at that epoch.^ The Aryans had perhaps already intro¬ 
duced its cultivation into the valley of the Danube. How¬ 
ever, I noticed just now that the lacustrine remains of 
Mondsee and Laybach show no trace of any flax. In the 
last centuries before the Christian era the Romans pro¬ 
cured very fine linen from Spain, although the names 
of the plant in that country do not tend to show that the 
Phoenicians introduced it. There is not any Oriental 
name existing in Europe belonging either to antiquity 
or to the Middle Ages. The Arabic name katfan, kettane, 
or kittane, of Persian origin,® has spread westward only 
among the Kabyles of Algeria.® 

The sum of facts and probabilities appear to me to 
lead to the following statements, which may be accepted 
until they are modified by further discoveries. 

1. Linum angustifolium, usually perennial, rarely 
biennial or annual, which is found wild from the Canary 
Isles to Palestine and the Caucasus, was cultivated in 
Switzerland and the north of Italy by peoples more 
ancient than the conquerors of Aryan race. Its cultiva¬ 
tion was replaced by that of the annual flax. 

• The Greek texts are qaoted in Lenz, BoU der Alt. Gv. und JlSm., 
p* 672; and in Hehn, Culturpjl, und Haxisthierei edit, 3, p, 144, 

OrigimiS Indo-Europ. 

Dictionnaire Frang.^Berbdref 1 vol, in 8vo, 181^ 
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2. Tlie annual flax (Z. usitatissimurrC), cultivated for 
at least four thousand or five thousand years in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Assyria, and Egypt, was and still is wild in the 
districts included between the Persian Gulf, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Black Sea. 

3. This annual flax appears to have been introduced 
into the north of Europe by the Finns (of Turanian race), 
afterwards into the rest of Europe by the western Arj^ans, 
and perhaps here and there by the Phoenicians; lastly 
into Hindustan by tlie eastern Aryans, after their sepa¬ 
ration from the European Aryans. 

4 These two principal forms or conditions of flax 
exist in cultivation, and have probably been wild in their 
modern areas for the last five thousand years at least. 
Tt is not possible to guess at their previous condition. 
Their transitions and varieties are so numerous that they 
maybe considered as one species comprising two or three 
hereditary varieties, which are each again divided into 
subvarieties. 

Jute —Corchorus capsularis and Corchorus olitorius, 

Linnmus. ^ ^ ... 

The fibres of the jute, imported in great quantities in 

the last few years, especially into England, are taken 
from the stem of these two species of Corchorus, annuals 
of the family of the Tiliaceae. The leaves are also used 
as a vegetable. 

C. co.psularis has a nearly spherical fruit, flattened 
at the top, and surrounded by longitudinal ridges. 
There is a good coloured illustration of it in the work of 
the younger Jacquin, Eclogcf^, pi. 119. G. olitoi'‘iu8,^ on 
the contrary, has a long fruit, like the pod of a Crucifer. 
It is figured in the Botanical Magazine, fig. 2810, and in 

Lamarck, fig. 478. , , , n 

The species of the genus are distributed nearly equally 

in the warm regions oi Asia, Africa, and Ameiica, con¬ 
sequently the origin of each cannot be guessed. It must 
be sought in floras and herbaria, with the help of his¬ 
torical and other data. ^ i • . j • 

Corchorus capsularis is commonly cultivated m 

the Sunda Islands, in Ceylon, in the peninsula of Hm- 
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dustan, in Bengal, in Southern China, in the Philippine 
Islands,^ generally in Southern Asia. Foister does not 
mention it in his work on the plants in use among the 
inhabitants of the Pacific, whence it may be inferred 
that at the time of Cook’s voyages, a century ago, its cul¬ 
tivation had not spread in that direction. It may even 
be suspected from this fact that it does not date from a 
very remote epoch in the isles of the Indian Aj-chipelago. 

Blume says that Corchorus ca'psulai'is grows in the 
marshes of Java near Parang,^ and I have two speci¬ 
mens from Java which are not given as cultivated.*^ 
Thwaites mentions it as “ very common ” in Ceylon.^ 

On the continent of Asia, authors speak more of it 
as a plant cultivated in Bengal and China. Wight, who 
gives a good illustration of the plant, does not mention 
its native place. Edgeworth,® who has studied on the 
spot the flora of the district of Banda, say.s that it is 
found in “ the fields.” In the Flora of British India, 
Masters, who drew up the article on the Tiliaceae from 
the herbarium at Kew, says “ in the hottest regions of 
India, cultivated in most tropical countries.” ® I have 
a specimen from Bengal which is not given as cul¬ 
tivated. Loureiro says "wild, and cultivated in the 
province of Canton in China,’ which probably means 
wild in Cochin-China, and cultivated in Canton. In Japan 
the plant gi'ows in cultivated soil.® In conclusion, I am 
not convinced that the species exists in a truly wild state 
north of Calcutta, although it may perhaps have spread 
from cultivation and have sown itself here and there. 

C. capsula'i'is has been introduced into various parts 
of tropical Africa and even of America, but it is only 
estivated on a large scale for the production of jute 
thread in Southern Asia, and especially in Bengal. 


T Arn6oin. vol. V. p. 212} Boxbargh, FI. Ind., ii. p. 6S1; 

LoorcvrOi FU Cochxnchxne, yi. p, 408, 

4 S’""®; P* 110- * ZolUnger, Nos. 169S and 2761, 

Enum. PI. Zeylan., p. SI. 

^S®worth, Zftnn<Ea» Soc. Joum., ix. 

• Raters, in Hooker’s FI. lint. Ind., i. p. 897. 

’ Looreiro, FI. Cochin., i. p. 408. 
e Francbet and Saratier, Enunu, i, p. G6. 
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G. olitorius is more used as a vegetable than for 
its fibres. Out of Asia it is employed exclusively for 
the leaves. It is one of the commonest of cuHnary 
plants among the modern Egyptians and Syrians, who 
call it in Arabic ruelohjch, but it is not likely that they 
had any knowledge of it in ancient times, as we know 
of no Hebrew name.^ The present inhabitants of Crete 
cultivate it under the name of moucklia,^ evidently 
derived from the Arabic, and the ancient Greeks were 
not acquainted with it. 

According to several authors® this species of Corchorus 
is wild in several provinces of British India. Thwaites 
says it is common in the hot districts of Ceylon; but in 
Java, Blume only mentions it as growing among rubbish 
{in ruderatis). I cannot find it mentioned in Cochin-China 
or Japan. Boissier saw specimens from Mesopotamia, 
Afghanistan, Syria, and Anatolia, but gives as a general 
indication, “culta, et in luderatis subspontanea.” No 
Sanskrit name for the two cultivated species of Corchorus 


is known.'* i i. • 

Touchinc' the indigenous character of the plant in 

Africa, Masters, in Oliver's Flora of Tropical Ajrica (i. 

p 262), says, “ wild, or cultivated as a vegetable through¬ 
out tropical Africa.” He attributes to the same species 
two plants from Guinea which G. Don had described as 
different, and as to whose wild nature he probably knew 
nothin". I have a specimen from Kordofan gathered by 
Kotschy No. 45, “on the borders of the fields of sorghum.” 
Peters, a!s far as I know, is the only author who asserts 
that the plant is wild. He found C. ohtorim “in 
dry places, and also in the meadows in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sena and Tette.” Sdiweinfurth only gives it as 
a cultivated plant in the whole Nile galley. This is 
also the case in the flora of Senegambia by Guillcmin, 

Perrottet, and Richard, 


» Rosenmuller, liibJ. Naturgeseh. 

* Von Ueldreicli, Die Nutzpji- Onechenl., p. 53. 

» Master., in Hooker’s FI. Brit. Ind., u p. 397; A.tcbison, Catal. 

Punjab, p. kS; Roxbtirgli, FL Ind., ». p. &t>L 
« Piddington, /ndei. 

* Schweialuith, Deitr. *. FI. ^Ihiop., p. 2u-*. 
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To sam up, C. olitorius seems to be wild in the mode¬ 
rately warm regions of Western India, of Kordofan and 
probably of some intermediate countries. It must have 
spread from the coast of Timor, and as far as Northern 
Australia, into Africa and towards Anatolia, in the wake 
of a cultivation not perhaps ot earlier date than the 

Christian era, even at its origin. 

In spite of the assertions made in various works, the 
cultivation of this plant is rarely indicated in America. 

I note, however, on Grisebach’s authority,^ that it has 
become naturalized in Jamaica from gardens, as often 
happens in the case of cultivated annuals. 

Sumach .—Rhus coria'i'ia. 

This tree is cultivated in Spain and Italy ® for the 
young shoots and leaves, which are dried and made into 
a powder for tanning. I recently saw a plantation in 
Sicily, of which the product was exported to America. 
As oak-bark beeomes more rare and substances for tan¬ 
ning are more in demand, it is probable that this cultiva¬ 
tion will spread; all the more that it is suitable to sandy, 
sterile regions. In Algeria, Australia, at the Cape, and 
in the Argentine Republic, it might be introduced with 
advantage.® Ancient peoples used the slightly acid fruits 
as a seasoning, and the custom has lingered here and 
there; but I find no proof that they cultivated the 
species. 

It grows wild in the Canaries and in Madeira, in 
the Mediterranean region and in the neighbourhood of 
the Black Sea, preferring dry and stony ground. In 
Asia its area extends as far as the south of the Cau¬ 
casus, the Caspian Sea, and Persia.^ The species is 
so common that it may have been in use before it was 
cultivated. 

* Grisebach, jPZ. of Brit. West Ind., p. 97. 

" Boso, Diet. d'Agrir.., at the woi’d “ Sumac.” 

* The conditions and methods of tho coltore of the sumach are the 
subject of an important paper by Inzenga, translated in the BtUl. 
Soc, d’Acclim., Feb. 1877. In the Trons. Dot. Soc. of Bdinburgh, ir. p. 341, 

may be seen an extract from an earlier paper by the author on the same 
subject. 

* Ledebour, fl. Doss., L p. 609; Boissior, FI. Orient.f ii. p. 4, 
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Sumach is the Persian and Tartar name; ^ rous, rlius, 
the ancient name among the Greeks and Romans.^ 
A proof of the persistence of certain common names is 
found in the French “ Currier’s roux or roure." 

Khat, or Arab Tea— Catha edulis, Forskal; Celastrus 
eduXis, Vahl. 

This shrub, belonging to the family of the Celastracece, 
is largely cultivated in Abyssinia, under the name of 
tchut or tchat, and in Arabia under that of cat or gat. Its 
leaves are chewed, when green, like those of the coca in 
America, and they have the same exciting and strength¬ 
ening properties. Those of uncultivated plants have a 
stronger taste, and are even intoxicating. Botta saw 
that in Yemen as much importance is attributed to the 
cultivation of the Catita as to that of coffee, and he 
mentions that a sheik, who is obliged to receive many 
visits of ceremony, bought as much as a hundred francs’ 
worth of leaves a day.® In Abyssinia an infusion is 
also made from the leaves.^ In spite of the eagerness 
with which stimulants are sought, this species has not 
spread into the adjoining countries, such as Beluchistan, 
Southern India, etc., where it might succeed. 

The Catha is wild in Abyssinia,® but has not yet been 
found wild in Arabia. It is true that the interior ot 
the country is nearly unknown to botanists. It cannot 
be ascertained from Botta’s account whether the wild 
plants he mentions are wild and indigenous, or escaped 
from cultivation and more or less naturalized. Perhaps 
the CatJta was introduced from Abyssinia witli the coffee 
plant, which likewise has not been discovered wild in 
Arabia. 

Mate— Ilex paraguariensis, Saint-Hilaire. 

The inhabitants of Brazil and of Paraguay have em- 

* Nemnich, Pohjgi. Lexicon, ii. p. 11&6; Ainalie, Mat. Med. Ind., i. 
p. 414. 

* Fraas, Si/«. F/. p. 85. , , ^ mu 

* Forskul, Flora ^ijypto-Arabica, p. 65 ; Ricbard. Tentamen FI. Abyss., 
i. p. 134, pJ. 30; Botto, Archives du 3lus^um, ii. p. 73. 

* Ilnchstetter, Flora, 1841, p. 663. 

* Suliweinfurth and Ascheraon, Aufidhlung, p. 263; Olivor, it. 
Trop. Afr,, i. p. 364. 
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ployed from time immemorial the leaves of this shrub, ^ 
&ie Chinese have those of the tea plant. They pthei them 
especially in the damp forests of the interior, between the 
decrees of 20 and 30 south latitude, and commerce trans¬ 
ports them dried to great distances throughout the greater 
part of South America. These leaves contain, with aroma 
and tannin, a principle analogous to that of tea and conce ; 
they are not, however, much liked in the countries wheie 
Chinese tea is known. The plantations of mate are not 
yet as important as the product of the wild shrub, but 
they may increase as the population increases Moie- 
over, the preparation is simpler than that of tea, as the 
leaves are not rolled. 

Illustrations and descriptions of the species, with a 
number of details about its use and properties, may be 
found in the works of Saint•'Hilaire, of Sir William 


Hooker, and of Martius.^ 

(jQ 0 a,_— Ei'ythroxylon Coca, Lamarck, 

The natives of Peru and of the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, at least in the hot moist regions, cultivate this 
shrub, of which they chew the leaves, as the natives of 
India chew the leaves of the betel. It is a very ancient 
custom, which has spread even into elevated regions, 
where the species cannot live. Now that it is known how 
to extract the essential part of the coca, and its virtues 
are recognized as a tonic, which gives strength to endure 
fatigue ^vithout having the drawbacks of alcoholic liquors, 
it is probable that an attempt will be made to extend 
its cultivation in America and elsewhere. In Guiana, for 
instance, the Malay Archipelago, or the valleys of Sikkim 
and Assam, or in Hindustan, since both moisture and heat 
are requisite. Frost is very injurious to the species. The 
best sites are the slopes of hills where water cannot lie. 
An attempt made in the neighbourhood of Lima failed, 
because of the infrequency of rain and perhaps because 
of insufficient heat.^ 


* Aag. de Saint-Hilaire, M^m. du ifus^um, ix. p. 851; Ann. Sc. 
Nat., 3rd series, xiv. p. 52; Hooker, London Journal of Botany, L p. 84; 
Martins, Flora Brasiliensi^, toI. ii. part 1, p. 119. 

* MMtinet, Bull. Soc. d*Acclim., 1874, p. 449. 
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I shall not repeat here what may he found in several 
excellent treatises on the coca;^ I need only say that the 
original home of the species in America is not yet clearly 
ascertained. Gosse has shown that early authors, such as 
Josejdi de Jussieu, Lamarck, and Cavaniiles, had only seen 
cultivated specimens. Mathews gathered it in Peru, in 
the ravine {quehrada) of Chinchao,'-^ which appears to be a 
place beyond the limits of cultivation. Some specimens 
from Cuchero, collected by Poeppig,® are said to be wild; 
but the traveller himself was not convinced of their wild 
nature.^ D’Orbigny thinks he saw the wild coca on 
a hill in the eastern part of Bolivia.® Lastly, M. Andr^ 
has had the courtesy to send me the specimens oiEvy- 
throxylon in his herbarium, and I recognized the coca in 
several specimens from the valley of the river Cauca in 
New Granada, with the note “ in abundance, wild or half¬ 
wild.” Triana, however, does not admit that the species 
is wild in his country, New Granada.® Its extreme im¬ 
portance in Peru at the time of the Incas, compared to 
the rarity of its use in New Granada, seems to show 
that it has escaped from cultivation in places where^ it 
occurs in the latter country, and that the species is in¬ 
digenous only in the east of Peru and Bolivia, according 
to the indications of the travellers mentioned above. 

Dyer’s Indigo.— Indigofera tinctoria, Linnsus. 

The Sanskrit name is nilL ^ The Latin name, 
iTidicum, shows that the Romans knew that the indigo 
was a substance brought from India. As to the wild 
nature of the plant, Roxburgh says, “ Native place un¬ 
known, for, though it is now common in a wild state in 
most of the provinces of India, it is seldom found far from 
the districts where it is now cultivated, or has been culti¬ 
vated formerly.” Wight and Royle, who have published 
illustrations of the species, tell us nothing on this head, 

* Particularlj in Gosse’s Monographie de VErythroxylon Coca, in 
8ro, 18(51. 

* Hcoker, Comp, to the Bot. Mag., li. p. 25. 

^ Peyritsch, in the Flora (asc. 81, p. 156. 

* Hooker, Comp, to the Bot. Mag. * Gosse, Monogr., p. 12. 

* Triana and Planchon, Ann. Sciences Nat., 4tU series, vol. 18. p. 3^8 

* Boxburgb, FI. Ind., iii. p. 379* 
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and more recent Indian floras mention the plant as 
cultivated.^ Several other indigoes are wild in India. 

This species has been found in the sands of Senegal, 
but it is not mentioned in other African localities, and 
as it is often cultivated in Senegal, it seems probable 
that it is naturalized. The existence of a Sanskrit name 
renders its Asiatic origin most probable. 

Silver Indigo— Indigofera argentea. 

This species is certainly wild in Abyssinia, Nubia, 
Kordofan, and Senaar.® It is cultivated in Egypt and 
Arabia. Hence we might suppose that it was from this 
species that the ancient Egyptians extracted a blue dye; * 
but perhaps they imported their indigo from India, for 
its cultivation in Egypt is probably not of earlier date 
than the Middle Ages.** 

A slightly different form, which Eoxburgh gives as 
a separate species {Indigofera ccerulea)^ and which 
appears rather to be a variety, is wild in the plains of 
the peninsula of Hindustan and of Beluchistan. 

American Indigoes. 

There are probably one or two indigoes indigenous in 
America, but ill defined, and often intermixed in cultiva¬ 
tion with the species of the old world, and naturalized 
beyond the limits of cultivation. This interchange makes 
the matter too uncertain for me to venture upon any 
researches into their original habitat. Some authors 
have thought that I. Anil, Linnaeus, was one of these 
species. Linnaeus, however, says that his plant came 
from India {Mantissa, p. 273). The blue dye of the 
ancient Mexicans was extracted from a plant which, 
according to Hernandez’ account,® differa widely from the 
indigoes. 

* Wight, leones, t. 865 j Royle, HI. Himal., t. 195; Baker, in Flora 
of Brit. Ind,, U. p. 98; Brandis, Forest Flora, p. 136. 

* Gmllemin, Perrottot, and Richard, Floras Seneg. Tentamen, p. 178. 

* Richard, Tentamen FI. Abyss., i. 184 ; Oliver, FI. of Trop. Afr., 
ii. p. 97; Sobweinforth and Ascherson, AufzaMung, p. 256. 

* Unger, PJUinzen d. Alt. .£gyp^7is, p. 66; Pickering, Chronol, 
Arrang., p. 448. 

® Reynier, Economie des Juifs, p. 439 j des Egyptxens, p. 854. 

* Hernandez, Thes., p. 108. 
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Henna —Laivsonia alba, Lamarck (Lawsonia inei'mis 
and L. spinosa of different authors). 

The custom among Eastern women of staining their 
nails red with the juice of henna-leaves dates from a 
remote antiquity, as ancient Egyptian paintings and 
mummies show. 

It is difficult to know when and in what country this 
species was first cultivated to fulfil the requirements of a 
fashion as absurd as it is persistent, but it may be from 
a very early epoch, since the inhabitants of Babylon, 
Nineveh, and the towns of Egypt had gardens. It may 
be left to scholars to show whether tlie practice of stain¬ 
ing the nails began in Egypt under this or that dynasty, 
before or after certain relations were established with 
Eastern nations. It is enough for our purpose to know 
that Laivsonia, a shrub belonging to the order of the 
Lythraceae, is more or less wild in the warm regions of 
Western Asia and of Africa to the north of the equator. 

I have in my possession specimens from India, Java, 
Timor, even from China* and Nubia, which are not said 
to be taken from cultivated plants, and others from 
Guiana and the West Indies, which are doubtless fur¬ 
nished by the imported species. Stocks found it indige¬ 
nous in Beluchistan.® Roxburgh also considered it to be 
wild on the Coromandel® coast, and Thwaites * mentions 
it in Ceylon in a manner which seems to show that it is 
wild tliere. Clarke® says, “very common, and cultivated 
in India, perhaps wild in the eastern part.” It is pos¬ 
sible that it spread into India from its original home, as 
into Amboyna® in the seventeenth century, and perhaps, 
more recently into the West Indies,^ in the wake of culti¬ 
vation ; for the plant is valued for the scent of its flowers, 
as well as for the dye, and is easily propagated by seed, 

' Fortnne, No. 32. 

* Aitch’son, Catol. of PLofTunjah and Sindft, p. CO} Boissicr, FI. 

Orient,y ii. p. 744. 

® Roxburgh, FI. Ind.^ ii. p. 258. 

^ TliwfiittSi Enum. Pl.Zeyl.f p. 122# 

* ( larkQ, in Hcokor^s FI. Brit, /nd., ii. p. 2/3. 

^ Ra uphills, Amb.y iv, p. 42. 

^ GriscLacb, FI. Brit. TT. Ind., i. p. 271* 
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There is the same doubt as to whether it is indigenous 
in Persia, Arabia, and Egj^pt (an essentially cultivated 
country), in Nubia, and even in Guinea, where specimens 
have been gathered.^ It is even possible that the area of 
this shrub extends from India to Nubia. Such a wide 
geographical distribution is, however, always somewhat 
rai'e. The common names may furnish some indication. 

A Sanskrit name, sakachera,^ is attributed to the 
species, but as it has left no trace in the different modern 
languages of India, I am inclined to doubt its reality. 
The Persian name hanna is more widely diffused and 
retained than any other (Jiina of the Hindus, henneh and 
alhenna of the Arabs, kinna of the modem Greeks). 
That of cypros, used by the Syrians of the time of 
Dioscorides® has not found so much favour. This fact 
supports the opinion that the species grew originally 
on the borders of Persia, and that its use as well as 
its cultivation spread from the East to the West, from 
Asia into Africa. 

Tobacco— Nicotiana Tahacum, Linnaeus ; and other 
species of Nicotiana. 

At the time of the discovery of America, the custom 
of smoking, of snuff-taking, or of chewing tobacco was 
diffused over the greater pai't of this vast continent. 
The accounts of the eai-liest travellers, of which the 
famous anatomist Tiedemann ^ has made a very complete 
collection, show that the inhabitants of South America 
did not smoke, but chewed tobacco or took snuff, except 
in the district of La Plata, Uruguay, and Paraguay, 
where no form of tobacco was used. In North America, 
from the Isthmus of Panama and the West Indies as far 
as Canada and California, the custom of smoking was 
universal, and circumstances show that it was also very 
ancient. Pipes, in great numbers and of wonderful work¬ 
manship, have been discovered in the tombs of the Aztecs 

* Olirer, PI. cf Trop. Afr., ii. p. 483. 

* Piddington, Index. 

* Diosoorides, 1, c. 124 j Lenz, Bot d. Alien, p. 177. 

Tiedemann, QeschichU des TabaJes, in Sto, 1854. For Brazil, see 
Jnartias, Beitrage *ur Ethnographic und Sprackkunde Amerikas, i. p, 719. 
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in Mexico ^ and in the mounds of the United States; 
some of them represent animals foreign to North America.^ 
As the tobacco plant is an annual which gives a great 
quantity of seeds, it was easy to sow and to cultivate or 
naturalize them more or less in the neighbourhood of 
dwellings, but it must be noted that different species of 
the genus Nicotiana were employed in different parts 
of America, which shows that they had not all the 
same origin. Nicotiana Tahacum, commonly cultivated, 
was the most widely diffused, and sometimes the only 
one in use in South America and the West Indies. The 
use of tobacco was introduced into La Plata, Paraguay,® 
and Uruguay by the Spaniards, consequently we must 
look further to the north for the origin of tlie plant. 
De Martius does not think it was indigenous in Brazil,^ 
and he adds that the ancient Brazilians smoked the 
leaves of a species belonging to their country known 
to botanists as Nicotiana Langsdorjii. When I went 
into the question in 18oo,® I had not been able to dis¬ 
cover any wild specimens of Nicotiana Tahacum except 
those sent by Blanchet from the province of Bahia, 
numbered 3223, a. No author, either before or since that 
time, has been more fortunate, and I see that Messrs. 
Fluckiger and Hanbury, in their excellent work on 
vegetable drugs,® say positively, “ The common tobacco 
is a native of the new world, though not now known 
in a wild state.” I venture to gainsay this asseition, 
although the wild nature of a plant may always be 
disputed in the case of a plant which spreads so easily 
from cultivation. 

We find in herbaria a number of specimens gathered in 
Peru without indication that they were cultivated or that 
they grew near plantations. Boissier’s herbarium contains 

* Tiedemann, p. 17, pt 1- 

* The drawings on these pipes are reprodnoed in Naidaillac s recent 
work, Les Premiers Uommes et les Temps PrShistoriques, vol. ii. pp- 
45, 48. 

* Tiedemann, pp. 38, 39. 

* Martius, Syst. Mat. Med. Bras., p. 120; FI. Bras., voL *. p. 191. 

* A. do Candolle, O^ogr. Bot. Raisonn^e, p. 849. 

* Fluckiger and llauburj, Pharmacographia, p. 418. 
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two specimens collected by Pavon, from different locali¬ 
ties 1 Pavon says in his flora that the species grows m 
the moist warm forests of the Peruvian Andes, and that it 
is cultivated. But^and this is more significant-^douard 
Andr^ gathered specimens in the republic of Ecfiuadoi* 
at Saint Nicholas, on the westorn slope of the volcano of 
Corazon in a virgin forest. These he was kind enough 
to send me. They are evidently the tall variety (four to 
six feet) of N. Tabacum, with the upper leaves narrow 
and acuminate, as they are represented in the plates of 
Hayne and Miller.^ The lower leaves are wanting. _ The 
flower, which gives the true characters of the species, is 
certainly that of N. Tabacum, and it is well known that 
the height of this plant and the breadth of the leaves 
vary in cultivation.* It is very possible that its original 
country extended north as far as Mexico, as far south as 
Bolivia, and eastward to Venezuela. 

Nicotimid rusiicay Linnteus, a species with yellow 
flowers, very diflerent from Tabacwm^ and which yields 
a coarse kind of tobacco, was more often cultivated by 
the Mexicans and the native tribes north of Mexico. I 
have a specimen brought from California by Douglas in 
1837, a time when colonists were still few; but American 
authoritie.s do not admit that the plant is wild, and Dr. 
Asa Gray says that it sows itself in waste places.® This 
was perhaps the case with the specimens in Boissier’s 
herbarium, gathered in Peru by Pavon, and which he 
does not mention in the Peruvian flora. The species 
g-ows in abundance about Cordova in the Argentine 
Kepublic, but from what epoch is unknown. From the 


Mcoi. fridicoscu which in 

L Ge«,acA... vol. Hi. t. 41, Miller, Kgure. <if 

longer then the 
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ancient use of the plant and the home of the most analo¬ 
gous species, the probabilities are in favour of a Mexican, 
Texan, or Californian origin. 

Several botanists, even Americans, have believed that 
the species came from the old world. This is certainly 
a mistake, although the plant has spread here and there 
even into our forests, and sometimes in abundance,^ 
having escaped from cultivation. Authors of the six¬ 
teenth century spoke of it as a foreign plant introduced 
into gardens and sometimes spreading from them.^ It 
occurs in some hex'baria under the names of N. tar- 
taHca, turcica, or sihiHca; but these are garden-grown 
specimens, and no botanist has found the species in Asia, 
or on the borders of Asia, with any appearance of wildness. 

This leads me to refute a widespread and more per¬ 
sistent error, in spite of what I proved in 1855, namely, 
that of regarding some species ill described from culti¬ 
vated specimens as natives of the old world, of Asia in 
particular. The proofs of an American origin are so 
numerous and consistent that, without entering much 
into detail, I may sum them up as follows:— 

A. Out of fifty species of the genus Nicotiana found 
in a wild state, two only are foreign to America; namely, 
A^. suavolens of New Holland, with which is joined 
y. Totundifolia of the same country, and that which 
Ventinat had wrongly styled N. umlulata; and N. fra- 
gans, Hooker, of the Isle of Pines, near New Caledonia, 
which differs very little from the preceding. 

B. Though the Asiatic people are great lovers of 
tobacco, and have from a very early epoch sought the 
smoke of certain narcotic plants, none of them made u.se 
of tobacco before the discovery of America. Tiedemann 
has distinctly proved this fact by thorough researches 
into the writings of travellers in the Middle Ages.® He 
even quotes for a later epoch, not long after the dis¬ 
covery of America, between 1540 and 1603, the fact that 

* BuUiari, Herbier de France. 

^ Cjesalpinus, lib. viii. cap. 44; Banhin, Hixt., iii. p. 630. 

® Tiedem.'inn, Oeschichte des Tabake (1854), p. 208. Two years 
c-arlior, Volz, Betfraye zur Culturgexchichte, had collected a number 
of facts relative to tbe introduction of tobacco into difforont countries. 
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several travellers, some of whom were botanists, such as 
Belon and Rauwolf, who travelled tlirough the Turkish 
and Persian empires, observing their customs with much 
attention, have not once mentioned tobacco.^ It was 
evidently introduced into Turkey at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and the Persians soon received it 
from the Turks. The fii-st Euroi^ean who mentions the 
smoking of tobacco in Persia is Thomas Herbert, in lG2(i. 
No later travellers have omitted to notice the use of tlie 
hookah as well established. Olearius describes this ap¬ 
paratus, which he saw in 1633. The first mention of 
tobacco in India is in 1605,^ and it is probable that it 
was of European introduction. It was fii'st introduced 
at Arracan and Pegu, in 1619, according to the traveller 
Methold.^ There are doubts about Java, because Rum- 
phius, a veiy accurate observer, who wi'ote in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, says® that, according 
to the tradition of some old people, tobacco had been 
employed as a medicine before the aiTival of the Portu¬ 
guese in 1490, and that only the practice of smoking it 
had been communicated by the Europeans. Rumphius 
^ds, it is true, that the name tabaco or tambuco, which 
is in use in all these places, is of foreign origin. Sir 
Stamford Raffles,^ in his numerous historical researches 
on Java, gives, on the other hand, the year 1601 as the 
date of the introduction of tobacco into Java. The 
Portuguese had certainly discovered the coasts of Brazil 
between 1500 and 1504, but Yasco di Gama and his 
successors went to Asia round the Cape, or tlirough the 
Red Sea, so that they could hardly have established 
frequent or direct communications between America and 
Java. Nicot had seen the plant in Portugal in 1560, so 
that the Portuguese probably introduced it into Asia 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century. Tliunberg 
afi&rms® that the use of tobacco was introduced into 


' According to an anonymous Indian author qnoted by Tiedemann 
p* 229« ’ 

! P- 234. » Rumphius, Herb. Amhoin y. p. 225. 

J Raffles, Deacr. 0 / Java, p. 85. ^ 

Thanbergj Flora Japonicaf p. 9L 
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Japan by the Portuguese, and according to early travellers 
quoted by Tiedemann, this was at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Lastly, the Chinese have no original 
and ancient sign for tobacco; their paintings on china 
in the Dresden collection often present, from the year 1700 
and never before that date, details relating to tobacco,^ 
and Chinese students are agreed that Chinese works do 
not mention the plant before the end of the sixteenth 
centuiy.^ If it be remembered with what rapidity the 
use of tobacco has spx'ead wherever it has l^en intro¬ 
duced, these data about Asia have an incontestable force. 

C. The common names of tobacco confirm its 
American origin. If there had been any indigenous 
species in the old world there would be a great number 
of different names; but, on the contrary, the Chinese, 
Japanese, Javanese, Indian, Persian, etc., names are 
derived from the American names, petum, or Uihak, 
tnhok, tarnboc, slightly modified. It is true that Pid- 
dington gives Sanskrit names, dhumrapatra and tam- 
ralSfuta,^ but Adolphe Pictet informs me that the first of 
these names, which is not in Wilson’s dictionaiy, means 
only leaf for smoking, and appears to be of modern com¬ 
position; while the second is probably no older, and 
seems to be a modern modification of the American 
names. The Ai*abic word docchan simply means smoke.^ 

Lastly, we must inquire into the two so-called Asiatic 
Nicotiance. The one, called by Lehmann 
chinensis, c<ime Iroin the Russian botanist 1^ isclicr, who 
said it was Chinese. Lehmann said he had seen it in a 
o-arden Now, it is well known how often an eironcous 
Srio-in is attributed to plants grown by horticulturists; 
and besides, from the description, it seera^ that it was 
simplv N. Tabacum, of which the seeds had perhaps 
come from China.® The second species is N.persica, 


* Klcratn, qaoted by Tiedemann, P-, p • „ . 

* Stanislas^ Julien, in do Candolle, G^ogr. Bot. Raw., p. 8 j1 , 

Bretschneider, Study and Value, etc., p. 17. 

- mcoiinarun., p^l^’f^e epithet 

is an exa^Koration applied to the tobaccos, which are always aimnal. I 
have said'already tb^fN. .ujfruticosa of different authors is N. labacum. 
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Lindley, figfured in the Botanical Rcf/isier (pi. 1592), 
of "which the seeds had been sent from Ispahan to the 
Horticultural Society of London, as those of the best 
tobacco cultivated in Persia, that of Scliiraz. Lindley 
did not observe that it corresj)onded exactly to N. alafa, 
drawn three years before by Link and Otto^ from a 
jdant in the gardens at Berlin. The latter was grown 
from seed sent by Sello from Southern Brazil. It is 
certainly a Brazilian species, with a white elongated 
corolla, allied to N. suaveolens of New Holland. Thus 
the tobacco cultivated sometimes in Persia along with 
the common species, is of American origin, as I declared 
in my Geographical Botany of 1855. I do not under¬ 
stand how this species was introduced into Persia. It 
must have been from seed taken from a garden, or 
brought by chance from America, and it is not likely 
that its cultivation is common in Persia, for Olivier and 
Bruguii^re, and other naturalists who have observed the 
tobacco plantations in that country, make no mention 
of it. 

From^ all these reasons I conclude that no species of 
tobacco is a native of Asia. They are all American, 
except A”. suaveolens of New Holland, and A. fvagra^is 
of the Isle of Pines to the south of New Caledonia. 

^ Several Nicotiancs, besides A Tabacum and A. rus- 
txca, have been cultivated here and there by savaf>^es 
or as a curiosity by Europeans. It is strange that" so 
little notice is taken of these attempts, by means of 
which very choice tobacco might be obtained. The 
species with white flowei-s would yield probably a lio-ht 
and perfumed tobacco, and as some smokers seek the 
8 rongest tobaccos and the most disagreeable to non- 
smokem, I would recommend to their notice A anqusti^ 
jolxa of Chill, which the natives call tahaco del diablo.^ 


and Otto, leones Plant. Par. Bort. Per., in 4to. n 63 t .32 

Sello describes tho same plant as 

Grisebach sZr/ T collected by this travellL; and 

p. 243, mentions N. alata in tlie pro. 
Vince of hnirenos of the Argentine ropnblic. ^ 

Bei tero, in De Cand., Prodr., xii., sect. 1, p. 568. 
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Cinnamon— Cinnamonum zeylanicum, Breyn. 

This little tree, belonging to the laurel tribe, of which 
the bark of the young branches forms the cinnamon of 
commerce, grows in great quantities in the forests of 
Ceylon. Certain varieties which grow wild on the con¬ 
tinent of India were formerly considered to be so many 
distinct species, but Anglo-Indian botanists are agreed 
in connecting them with that of Ceylon,^ 

The bark of C. zeylanicum^ and that of several uncul¬ 
tivated species of Cinnamonum, which produce the 
cassia, or Chinese cassia, have been an important article 
of commerce from a very early period. Fluckiger and 
Hanbuiy ^ have treated of this historical question with 
so much learning and thoroughness, that we need only 
refer to their work, entitled Fhai'macogmphia, or His¬ 
tory of the Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin. It is 
important from our point of view to note how modern 
the culture is of the cinnamon tree in comparison with 
the trade in its product. It was only between 17G5 and 
1770 that a Ceylon colonist, named de Koke, aided by 
Falck, the governor of the island, made some planta¬ 
tions which were wonderfully successful. They have 
diminished in Ceylon in the last few years, but others 
have been established in the tropical regions of the old 
and new worlds. The species becomes easily naturalized 
beyond the limits of cultivation,® as birds are fond of the 
fruit, and drop the seeds in the forests. 

China Grass— Boehmeria nivea, Hooker and Arnott. 

The cultivation of this valuable UHicacea has been 
introduced into the south of France and of the United 
States for about thirty years, but commerce had pre- 
viously acejuainted us with the ^eat value of its fibres, 
more tenacious than hemp and in some cases flexible as 
silk. Interesting details on the manner of cultivating 


> Thwaites, Enum. PL Zelanice, p. 252 ; Brandis, Forest Flora of India, 

Fliickiger and Hanbnry, Pharmacographia, p. 107; Porter, The 

Tropical Agriculturist, p. 2G8. . , ^ t> •* tit r« 

» Brandis, Forest Flora} Grisebach, Flora of Bnt. W. India Is., 

p. 179. 
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the plant and of extracting its fibres ^ may be found in 
several books; I shall confine myself here to defining as 
clearly as I can its geographical origin. 

To attain this end we must not trust to the vague 
expressions of most authors, nor to the labels attached 
to the specimens in herbaria, since frequently no dis¬ 
tinction has been made between cultivated, natui-alized, 
or truly wild plants, and the two varieties of Bochracria 
nivea {Urtica nivea, Linnaeu.s), and Boehmeria tenacis- 
sima, Gaudichaud, or B. caTidicans, Hasskarl, have been 
confounded together; forms which appear to be varieties 
of the same species, because transitions between them 
have been observed by botanists. There is also a sub- 
variety, with leaves green on both sides, cultivated by 
Americans and by M. de Malirtic in the south of France. 

The variety earliest known {Urtica nitm, L.), with 
leaves white on the under side. U said to grow in China 
and some neighbouring countries. Linnieus says it is 
found on walls in China, which would imply a plant 
naturalized on rubbish-heaps from cultivation. But 
Loureiro ^ says, “ habitat et ahundanter colitur in Cochin^ 
C/tina et China," and according to Bentham,® the collector 
Champion found it in abundance in the ravines of the 
island of Hongkong. According to Franchet and Sava- 
tier, it exists in Japan in clearings and hedges (in fruti- 
c^isumhrosis et sepihus). Blanco ® says it is common in 
the Ihihppine Isles. I find no proof that it is wild in 
Java, bumatra, and other islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Rumpluus ® knew it only as a cultivated plant. 
Roxburgh? believed it to be a native of Sumatra but 
Miquel 8 does not confirm this belief. The other varieties 


de Pratique, 1871. 1872, vol. ii. No. 31 

Soc. d'AccUm., 1872, p. 4G3} Vilmorin 

* I^areiro, FI. Cochin., ii. p. 683. 

B^thato, FI. Hongkong, p. 331. 

Franchet and Savatier, Enum. Flani. Jap., i. p. 439. 

J Blanco, JWa de PH-Kp.. edit. 2, p. 434. ^ 

Runaphios, Amboin, v. p. 214. 

; Roxborgh. FI. Ind., in. p. 590. 

^qoel, Sumafro, Germ, edit., p. 170. 
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liave no'^here been found ^ild, which supports the 
tlieory that they are only the result of cultivation. 

Hemp —Cannabis sativa, Linn?eus. 

Hemp is mentioned, in its two forms, male and female, 
in the most ancient Chinese works, particularly in the 
S/iu-King, written 500 B.c.^ 

It has Sanskrit names, hkanga and gangilca? The 
root of these words, ang or an, recurs in all the Indo- 
European and modern Semitic languages: hang in Hindu 
and Persian, ganga in Bengali,® hanf in German, hemp 
in English, chanvre in French, kanas in Keltic and 
modern Breton,^ cannabis in Greek and Latin, cannab 
in Arabic.® 

According to Herodotus (l)orn 484 B.C.), the Scythians 
used hemp, but in his time the Greeks were scarcely 
acquainted with it.® Hiero II., King of Syracuse, bought 
the hemp used for the cordage of his vessels in Gaul, and 
Lucilius is the earliest Roman writer who speaks of the 
plant (100 B.C.). Hebrew books do not mention hemp.'^ 
It was not used in the fabrics which enveloped the 
mummies of ancient Egypt. Even at the end of the 
eighteenth century it was only cultivated in Egypt for the 
sake of an intoxicating liquid extracted from the ])lant.® 
The compilation of Jewish laws known as the Talmud, 
made under the Roman dominion, speaks of its textile 
properties as of a little-known fact.® It seems probable 
that the Scythians transported this plant Irom Central 
Asia and from Russia when they migrated we.stward 
about 1500 B.C., a little before the Trojan war. It may 
also have been introduced by the earlier incursions of the 
Aryans into Thrace and Westerti Europe; yet in that case 
it would have been earlier known in Italy. Hemp has 


> Bretschneider, On the Study and Value, etc., pp. 5, 10, 18.^ 

* riddin^ton, Indeaj lloxborgb, FI. Ind., edit. 2, vol. lu. p. /72. 


' Rvynwr, Pcanomxe des Celtes, p.4-18; Legonidec, Diet. Bas-Brdon. 
» J Uumbert, formerly professor of Anibic at Gonova, says tlio name 
is lannah, kon-nab, hon-nab, hen-nab, kanedir, according to tbo locality. 

^ Athenanis, quoted hy Hehn, Culturpfianzen^ p. 103. 

* Kosenniiilier^ Hand. BibL Allerth. 

» Flora; T)Qh\c, Flore d'Eijypfe. 

^ Kejnier, ^conomie des Arabes, p- 434. 
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not been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland' and 
Northern Italy 

The observations on the habitat of Cannabis saliva 
agree perfectly with the data furnished by liistory and 
philology. I have treated specially of this subject in a 
monograph in Prodromus, 1809.^ 

The species has been found wild, beyond a doubt, to 
the south of the Caspian Sea/ in Siberia, near tlic Irtysch, 
in the desert of the Kirghiz, beyond Lake Baikal, in 
Dahuria (gov^ernment of Irkutsli). Authors mention it 
also throughout Southern and Central Russia, and to the 
south of the Caucasus,® but its wild nature is here less 
certain, seeing that these are populous countries, and tliat 
the seeds of the hemp are easily diffused from gardens. 
The antiquity of the cultivation of hemp in China leads 
me to believe that its area extends further to the east, 
although this has not yet been pi'oved by botanists.® 
Boissier mentions the species as “almost wild in Persia.” 
I doubt whether it is indigenous there, since in that cose 
the Greeks and Hebrews would have known of it at an 
earlier period. 

White Mulberry—jl/oj'wa alba, Linnmus. 

The mulberry tree, which is most commonly used 
in Europe for rearing silkworms, is Movils alba. Its 
very numerous varieties have been carefully described by 
.. 11 • more recently by Bureau.® That most 

widely cultivated in India, Morus indica, Linmeus 

var. Indica, Bureau), is wild in the Punjab 
and in Sikkim, according to Brandis, inspector-general of 
for^ts in British India.® Two other varieties, serrata 
and cuspidata, are also said to be wild in different pro- 


Heer, Ueher d. Flachs, p. 25. 

Sordelli, Notizi^ sxUl. Staz. di La^ozza, 1880. 

Vol. xvi. sect. 1, p. 30. 

Do Bongo, Bull. Soc. Bot. de Fr., 1860, p. 30. 

Ledebonr, Flora Rossica, iii. p. 634. 

No. 338)!®® rubbish (Ennm. 

Seringe, Descnplion et Culture des M<Lriers. 

Burean, in De Candolle, Prodrom^ts, xvii. p. 238. 

t> 40S TV®’ North-West and Central India 1874 

p. 403. This variety has black fruit, like that of Afonw n»?ra. * 
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vinces of Northern India.^ The Abbd David found a 
perfectly -wild variety in Mongolia, described under the 
name of mongolica by Bureau; and Dr. Bretschneidcr^ 
quotes a name yen, from ancient Chinese authors, for the 
wild mulberry. 

It is true he does not say whether this name applies 
to the white mulberry, pe-sang, of the Chinese planta¬ 
tions.® The antiquity of its culture in China,'* and in 
Japan, and the number of different varieties grown there, 
lead us to believe that its original area extended east¬ 
ward as far as Japan; but the indigenous flora of Southern 
China is little known, and the most trustworthy authors 
do not affirm that the plant is indigenous in Japan. 
Franchet and Savatier® say that it is “cultivated from 
time immemorial, and become wild here and there.” It 
is worthy of note also that the white mulberry appears 
to thrive especially in mountainous and temperate coun¬ 
tries, whence it may be argued that it was formerly 
introduced from the north of China into the plains of 
the south. It is known that birds are fond of the fruit, 
and bear the seeds to great distances and into unculti¬ 
vated ground, and this makes it difficult to discover its 
really original habitat. 

This facility of naturalization doubtless explains the 
presence in successive epochs of the white mulberry in 
Western Asia and the south of Europe. Tliis must Jiave 
occurred especially after the monks brought the silk¬ 
worm to Constantinople under Justinian in the sixth 
century, and as the culture of silkworms was gradually 
propagated westwards. However, Targioni has proved 
that only the black mulberry, M n\gm, was known in 
Sicily and Italy when the manufacture of .silk was intro¬ 
duced into Sicily in 1148, and two centuries later into 


* Burenij, ihid., from the specimena of scvci-nl travellers. 

® Ilretsclineicler, Study and V<due, etc., p. 12. 

* This name occurs in the PciU-soo, according to Ritter, Erdkunde, 


xvii. p 


489. 


< Platt says (Zeitschri/t d. Geselluch. Erdkunde, 1871, p. 102) that 


its cultivntion dates IVoin 4000 years H.o. 

^ Francbet and Savatioiv Enum. iHant. Jap., i. p. 433. 
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Tuscany.^ According to the same autlior, the introduction 
of the white mulberry into Tuscany dates at the earliest 
from the year 1340. In like manner the manufacture of 
silk may have begun in China, because the silkworm is 
natural to that country; but it is very probable that the 
tree grew also in the north of India, where so many 
travellers have found it wild. In Persia, Armenia, and 
Asia Minor, I am inclined to believe that it was natura¬ 
lized at a very early epoch, rather than to share Grisc- 
bach’s opinion that it is indigenous in the basin of the 
Caspian Sea. Boissier does not give it as wild in that 
region.^ Buhse® found it in Peisia, near Erivan and 
Bashnaruschin, and he adds, “ naturalized in abundance 
in Ghilan and Masenderan.” Ledebour,^ in his Russian 
flora, mentions numerous localities round the Caucasus, 
but he does not speeify whether the species is wild or 
naturalized. In the Crimea, Greece, and Italy, it exists 
only in a cultivated state.® A variety, tatarica, often 
cultivated in the south of Russia, has become naturalized 
near the Volga.® 

If the white mulberry did not originally exist in 
Persia and in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, it 
must have penetrated there a long while ago. I may 
quote in proof of this the name tvi, tutti, tuta, which is 
Persian, Arabic, Turkish, and Tartar. There is a Sanskrit 
name, tula,'^ which must be connected with the same root 
as the Persian name; but no Hebrew name is known, 
which is a confirmation of the theory of a successive 
extension towards the west of Asia. 

I refer those of my readers who may desire more de¬ 
tailed information about the introduction of the mulberry 
and of silkworms to the able works of Targioni and 

' Ant. Targioni, Cenni Storid $ulV IntroduzioM di Varie Piant$ nelV 
Agricoltura Toscana, p. 188. 

* Boissier, FI. Orient., iv. p. 1153. 

* Bohsp, Aufzahlung der Transcaucasien und Persien PJlanzen, p. 203. 

* Ledebonr, FI. Ross., iii. p. 043. 

* Stoven, Ferseieftntss d, Taurisch. Halbins, p. 313; Heldreioh, Pflan- 
een des Attischen Ebene, 508 j Bertoloni, FI. Hal., x. p. 177; Caruel, 
Fl. Toscana, p. 171 . 

* Borean, de Cand., Prodr., xvii. p. 238. 

^ Roxburgh, Fl, Ind. ; Piddingtou, Indeai. 
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Ritter, to which I have already refeiTed. Recent dis¬ 
coveries made by vaiious botanists have permitted me 
to add more precise data than those of Ritter on the 
question of origin, and if there are some apparent contra- 
(ictions in our opinions on other points, it is because the 
famous geogi-apher has considered a number of varieties 
as so many ditiei'cnt species, whereas botanists, after a 
careful examination, have classed them together. 

Black Mulberry —Morus nigra, Linnaeus. 

This tree is more valued for its fruit than for its 
loaves, and on that account I should have included it 
in the list of fruit trees; but its history can hardly be 
separated from that of the wliite mulberry. Moreover, 
its leaves are employed in many countries for the feeding 
of silkworms, although the silk produced is of inferior 
quality. 

The black mulberry is distinguished from the white 
by several characters independently of the black colour 
of the fruit, which occurs also in a few varieties of the 
M. alba} It has not a great number of varieties like 
the latter, which argues a less ancient and a less general 
cultivation and a narrower primitive area. 

Greek and Latin authors, even the poets, have men¬ 
tioned Morm nigra, which they compare to Ficm syco- 
morus, and which they even confounded originally with 
this Egyptian tree. 

Commentators for the last two centuries have quoted 
a number of passages which leave no doubt on this head, 
but which are devoid of interest in themselves.^ Tliey 
furnish no proof touching the origin of the species, which 
is presumably Persian, unless we are to take seriously 
the fable of Pyramus and Thisbe, of which the scene was 
in Babylonia, according to Ovid. 

Botanists have not yet furnished any certain proof 
that this species is indigenous in Persia. Boissier, who 
is the most learned in the floi'as of the East, contents 

* Reichonbach gives good figures of both species in hla leones FI. 
Germ., 057. 658. 

* Frans, Sun. FI. Class., p- 230; Lenz. Bot. der Alien Or. und Horn., 
p. 419; Hitter, Erdkunde, xvii. p. 482; Hchn, Culturpjlanzen, edit. 8, 
p. 330. 
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himself with quoting Holienackcr as the discoverer of 
il/. 'YiigvOj in. the forests of Lenkoran, on the south coast 
of the Caspian Sea, and lie adds, “ probably wild in the 
north of Persia near the Caspian Sea." ^ Lcdeboiir, in his 
Russian flora, had previously indicate*!, on tlie authority 
of diflerent travellers, the Crimea and the provinces south 
of the Caucasus; 2 but Steven denies the existence of tlic 
species in the Crimea except in a cultivated state.^ Tcld- 
hatcheff and Koch found the black mulberry in high 
■wild districts of Armenia. It is very probable that in 
the region to the south of the Cauca.sus and of the 
Caspian Sea Moviis ni<jra is wild and indigenous rather 
than naturalized. What leads me to this belief is (1) 
that it is not known, even in a cultivated state, in India, 
China, or Japan; (2) that it has no Sanskrit name; (3) 
that it was so early introduced into Greece, a country 
which had intercourse with Armenia at an early period;* 

Morus nigra spread so little to the south of Persia, 
that no certain Hebrew name is known for it, nor even 
a Persian name distinct from that of Morus alba. It 
was widely cultivated in Italy until the superiority 
of the white mulberry for the rearing of silkworms was 
recognized. In Greece the black mulberry is still the 
most cultivated.® It has become naturalized here and 
there in these countries and in Spain.® 

American Aloe —Agave Americana, Linnseus. 

This ligneous plant, of the order of Amaryllidaccce, 
has been cultivated from time immemorial in Mexico under 
the names maguey or 'metl, in order to extract from it, at 
the moment when the flower stem is develope<l, the wine 
l^own as pulque. Humboldt has given a full descrip¬ 
tion of this culture,'^ and he tells us elsewhere ® that the 

' Boiesier, FI. Orient., iv. p. 1153 (published 1879). 

* Ledebour, FI. Ross., iii. p. 641. 

■ Steven, Verecicfcnws <2. IViur. Halb. lyian., p. 313. 

* Tchihatcheff, trans. of Grisebach’s V^g^tation du Globe, t. 424. 

* Heldreich, Nutzpflanzen Oriechenlands, p. 19. 

® Bertoloni, Flora Ital., x. p. 179; Viviani, FI. Dalmat., i. p. 220: 
Willkomm and Lange, Prodr. FI. Hisp., i. p. 250. 

Humboldt, Nouvelle Espagne, ed. 2, p. 487. 

Humboldt, in Kunth, Jfova Genero, i. p. 297. 
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species grows in the whole of South America as far as 
hve thousand feet of altitude. It is mentioned^ in 
Jamaica, Antigua, Dominica, and Cuba, but it must 
be observed that it multiplies easily by suckers, and 
tliat it is often planted far from dwellings to form 
fences or to extract from it the fibre known B.spite, and 
tliis makes it ditficult to ascertain its original habitat. 
Transported long since into the countries which border 
the Mediterranean, it occurs there with every appearance 
of an indigenous species, although there is no doubt as 
to its origin.^ Probably, to judge from the various uses 
made of it in Mexico before the arrival of the Euro¬ 
peans, it came originally from thence. 

Sugar-Cane— Sacchajnim officinarum, Linnrcus. 

The origin of the sugar-cane, of its cultivation, and 
of the manufacture of sugar, are the subject of a very 
remarkable work by the geographer, Karl Kitter.® I need 
not follow his purely agricultural and economical details; 
but for that which interests us particularly, the primitive 
habitat of the species, he is the best guide, and the facts 
observed during the last forty years for the most part 
support or confirm his opinions. 

The sugar-cane is cultivated at the present day in all 
the warm regions of the globe, but a number of historical 
facts testify that it was first grown in Southern Asia, 
whence it spread into Africa, and later into America. 
The question is, therefore, to discover in what districts 
of the continent, or in which of the .southern islands of 
Asia, the plant exists, or existed at the time it was first 
employed. 

Ritter has followed the best methods of arriving at a 
solution. He notes first that all the species known in a 

* Grisebach, FI. of Brit. TT. Ind. Is., p. 582. tt tt « 

* Alph. do Caudolle, 04ogr. Bot. Raisonn^e, p. /39; U. IIofTmann, ui 

Reeel’s Gartenftora, 1875, p. 70. . ^ j rj , , 

’ K. Ritter, XJeher die Geographische Verbreifung des Zuckerrohrs, 
in 4to, 108 pages (according to Pritzel, Thes. Lit. Bot.)-, Die Cultur 
des Zuckerrohrs, Saccharum, in Asien, Geogr. Ferbreifua?, etc., etc., m 
8vo, G1 pages, mtbout date. This monograph is full of learning and 
judgment, worthy of tho best epoch of German science, wlien English 
or French authors were quoted by all authors with as much care as 
Germans. 
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wild state, and undoubtedly belonging to the genus ^^ac- 
chai'um, grow in India, except one in Egypt.^ Five 
species have since been described, growing in Java, New 
Guinea, Timor, and the Philippine Isles.*^ The proba¬ 
bilities are all in favour of an Asiatic origin, to judge 
from the data furaished by geogi’aphical botany. 

Unfortunately no botanist had discovered at the time 
when Eitter wrote, or has since discovered, Saccharma 
oficinarum wild in India, in the adjacent countries or 
in the archipelago to the south of Asia. All Anglo- 
Indian authors, Roxburgh, Wallich, Royle, etc., and more 
recently Aitchison,® only mention the plant as a culti¬ 
vated one. Roxburgh, who was so long a collector in 
India, says expressly, “ where wild I do not know.” The 
family of the Graminece has not yet appeared in 
Sir Joseph Hooker’s flora. For the island of Ceylon, 
Thwaites does not even mention the cultivated plant.^ 
Rumphius, who has carefully described its cultivation 
in the Dutch colonies, says nothing about the homo 
of the species. Hiquel, Hasskarl, and Blanco mention no 
wild specimen in Sumatra, Java, or the Philippine Isles. 
Crawfurd tried to discover it, but failed to do so.® At the 
time of Cook’s voyage Forster found the sugar-cane only 
as a cultivated plant in the small islands of the Pacific.® 
The natives of New Caledonia cultivate a number of 
varieties of the sugar-cane, and use it constantly, sucking 
tlm syrup from the cane; but Vieillard takes care to say, 
Fioin the fact that isolated plants of Sctcckai^um oMci^ 
Tiarum are often found in the middle of the bush and 
even on the mountains, it would be wrong to conclude 
that the plant is indigenous; for these specimens, poor 
and weak, only mark the site of old plantations, or 


P- There is no more 

Socchniim family of the Qraminea, nor the genus 


I Miquel, Florce India Batava, 1855, vol. iii. p. 511. 

4 Catalogue of Punjab and Sindh Plants, 1869, p. 173 

, Thwaites, Enum. PL Zeylonia. ^ 

Crawfurd, ladtan Archip., i. p. 475. 
f Plantis Bsculentis. 

. Vieillard, Annales dee Sc. Nat, 4th series, vol. xvi. p. 32. 
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are spmng from fragments of cane left by the natives, 
wlio seldom travel without a piece of cane in the hand.” 
In 1861, Bentham, who had access to tlie rich herbarium 
of Kew, says, in his Flora of Hongkong, “We have no 
authentic and certain proof of a locality where the 
common sugar-cane is wild.” 

I do not know, however, why Ritter and every one 
else has neglected an assertion of Loureiro, in his Flora 
of Cochin-China,^ “Habitat, et colitur abundantissiiue 
in omnibus provinciis regni Cochin-Chinensis: simul in 
aliquibus imperii sinensis, sed minori copia.” The word 
habitat, separated by a comma from the rest, is a distinct 
assertion. Loureiro could not have been mistaken about 
the Saccharum oficinarwm, which lie saw cultivated all 
about him, and of wliich he enumerates the principal 
varieties. He must have seen plants wild, at least in 
appearance. They may hav^e spread from some neigh¬ 
bouring plantation, but I know nothing which makes it 
unlikely that the j)lant should be indigenous in this warm 
moist district of the continent of Asia. 

Forskal 2 mentions the species as wild in the moun¬ 
tains of Arabia, under a name wliich he believes to be 
Indian. If it came from Arabia, it would have spread 
into Egypt long ago, and the Hebi*ews would have 
known it. 

Roxburgh had received in the botanical gardens of 
Calcutta in 1796, and had introduced into the planta¬ 
tions in Bengal, a Saccharum to which he gave the name 
of S. sinense, and of which he published an illustration 
in his great work Flanke Voromandeliance, vol. iii. 
pi. 232. It is perhaps only a form of S. olficinavum, 
and moreover, as it is only known in a cultivated state, 
it tells nothing about the primitive country either of 
this or of any other variety. 

A few botanists have asserted that the sugar-cane 
flowers more often in Asia than in America or Africa, 
and even that it produces seed® on the banks of the 

' Lonrfiiro, Cochin-Ch., edit. 2, vol. i. p. 66. 

® Forskal, FI. /Eijifpto-Arabica, p. 103. 

* Macfadycn, On the Botanical Characters of the Su^ar-Cane, in 
Hooker’s Bot. Miscell., i. p. 101; Maycock, EL Barbad., p. 50. 
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Ganges, which they regard as a proof that it is indigenous. 
Macfadyen says so without giving any jiroof. It was an 
assertion made to him in Jamaica by some traveller; but 
Sir W. Hooker adds in a note, “ Dr. l^oxbiirgh, in s|)ite 
of his long residence on the banks of the Ganges, has 
never seen the seeds of the sugar-cane.” It I'ai’cly llowcrs, 
and still more rarely bears fruit, as is commonly the case 
with plants propagated by buds or suckers, and if any 
variety of sugar-cane were disposed to seed, it would 
probably be less productive of sugar and would soon be 
abandoned. Humphius, a better observer than many 
modern botanists, has given a good description of tho 
cultivated cane in the Dutch colonie.s, and makes an 
interesting remark.' " It never produces flowers or fruit 
unless it has remained several j^ears in a stony place.” 
Neither he, nor any one else to my knowledge, has de¬ 
scribed or drawn the seed. The flower, on the contrary, 
has often been figured, and I have a fine specimen from 
Martinique.^ Schacht is the only pei'son who has given 
a good analysis of the flower, including the pistil; ho 
had not seen the seed ripe.® De Tussac,' who gives a 
poor analysis, speaks of the seed, but he only saw it 
young in the ovary. 

In default of precise information as to the native 
country of the species, accessory means, linguistic and 
historical, of proving an Asiatic origin, are of some 
interest. ^ Ritter gives them carefully; I ■will content 
myself with an epitome. The Sanskrit name of the sugar¬ 
cane wa5 ilcshu, ikshuvet, or iJcshdvciy but the sugar was 
called aarkara, or sakkara, and all its names in our Euro¬ 
pean languages of Aiyan origin, beginning with tho 
^cient ones—Greek, for example—are clearly derived 
from this. This is an indication of A.siatic origin, and that 
the produce of the cane-was of ancient use in the southern 
regions of Asia with which the ancient Sanskrit-speak- 
mg nation may have had commercial dealings. The 
two Sanskrit words have remained in Bengali under tho 


Jlfcuictra und Teneriffe, tab. i. 

, Tuasao, Flore des Antilles, i. p. 153, pi. 23. 


Helm, No. 4S0, 
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forms ih and alch} But in other languages beyond the 
Indus, -we find a singular variety of names, at least when 
they are not akin to that of the Aiyans; for instance: 
jxinckadara in Telinga, kyam in Burmese, mia in the 
dialect of Cochin-China, kan and tche, or tsche, in Chinese; 
and further south, among the Malays, tuhu or tabu for 
the plant, and yula for the product. This diversity 
proves the great antiquity of its cultivation in those 
regions of Asia in which botanical indications point out 
the origin of the species. 

The epoch of its introduction into different countries 
agrees with the idea that its origin was in India, Cochin- 
China, or the Malay Archipelago. 

The Chinese ■were not acquainted with the sugar-cane 
at a very remote period, and tliey received it from the 
West. Ritter contradicts tliose authors who speak of a 
very ancient cultivation, and I find most positive con¬ 
firmation of his opinion in Dr. Bretschneider’s pamphlet, 
drawn up at Pekin with the aid of all the resources of 
Chinese literature.^ “ I have not been able to discover,” 
he says, “any allusion to the sugar-cane in the most 
ancient Chinese books (the five classics).” It appears to 
liave been mentioned for the first time by the authors of 
the second century before Christ. The first description 
of it appears in the Nan-fany-tsao-mu-chuang, in the 
fourth century: “ The che cM, kan~che {kan, sweet, che, 
bamboo) grows,” it says, “ in Cochin-China. It is several 
inches in circumference, and resembles the bamboo. The 
stem, broken into pieces, is eatable and very sweet. Tlie 
sap which is drawn from it is dried in the sun. After a 
few days it becomes sugar (here a compound Chinese 
character), which melts in the mouth. ... In the year 
28G (of our era) the kingdom of Funan (in India, beyond 
the Ganges) sent sugar as a tribute.” Acco^^ding to the 
Peni-Sao, an emperor who reigned from 627 to 6.50 A.D., 
sent a man into the Indian province of Behar to learn 

how to manufacture sugar. 

There is nothing said in these works of the plant 

^ Piildinf^ton, hides. 

^ BretscliDeidcr, On the Study and Value, etc*, pp. 45-47* 
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growing wild in China; on the contrary, the origin in 
Cochin-China, indicated by Loureiro, finds an unexpected 
confirmation. It seems to me most probable that its 
primitive range extended from Bengal to Cochin-China. 
It may have included the Sunda Isles and the Moluccas, 
whose climate is very similar; but there arc quite as 
many reasons for believing that it was early introduced 
into these from Cochin-China or the Malay peninsula. 

The propagation of the sugar-cane from India west¬ 
ward is well known. The Greco-Roman world had a 
vague idea of the reed {calamus) which the Indiajis 
delighted to chew, and from which they obtained sugar.* 
On the other hand, the Hebrew writings do not mention 
sugar; ^ whence we may infer that the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane did not exist west of the Indus at the time 
of the Jewish captivity at Babylon. The Arabs in the 
Middle Ages introduced it into Egypt, Sicily, and the 
south of Spain,® where it flourished until the abundance 
of sugar in the colonies caused it to be abandoned. Don 
Henriquez transported the sugar-cane from Sicily to 
Madeira, whence it was taken to the Canaries in 1503.-* 
Hence it was introduced into Brazil in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century.® It was taken to St. Domingo 
about 1520, and shortly afterwards to Mexico;® to 
Guadeloupe in 1644, to Martinique about 1650, to Bour¬ 
bon when the colony was founded.’ The variety known 
as Otahiti, which is not, however, wild in tlmt island, 
and which is also called Bourboriy Avas introduced into 
the French and English colonies at the end of the last 
and the beginning of the present century.® 

■D ** quotations from Strabo, Dioscorides, Pliny, etc., in Lenz, 

der Alten ^echen und Edmer, 1859, p. 267 ; Fingerhut, in Flora, 
loa9, vol. 11 . p. 629; aod roatiy other authors. 

• Roseomuller, Handhuch der Bill Alterth. 

* Cafendrier Rural de Uarib, written in tho tenth century for Spain 

tr^slated by Dureau de la Malle in his Climatologie de Vltalie et de 
I Andalouetey p. 71. 

* Von Buch, Conan Ine. » Piso, Brdfdl, p. 49. 

Humboldt, Nouv. Eepagn«, ed. 2, vol. iii, p. 34^ 

• >• PP- 207, 29, 83. 

p. 50 “ Hooker, Bot. Mi$cell, i, p. 101; May cock, FI. Barhad., 
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The processes of cultivation and preparation of the 
sugar are described in a number of works, among which 
the Ibllowiug may be recommended: de Tussac, Flore 
dcs AntilleSy 3 vols., Paris; vol. i. pp. 151-182; and 
Wacfadyen, in Hooker's Boianical Miscellany, 1830, 
vol. i. pp. 103-1 lU. 



CHAPTER HI. 

PLANTS CULTIVATED FOR THEIR FLOWERS, OR FOR THE 

ORGANS WHICH ENVELOP THEM. 


Clove —Caryophyllus aromaticus, LinnjBus. 

The clove used for domestic purposes is the calix and 
flower-bud of a plant belonging to the order of Myr- 
taceae. Although the plant has been often described and 

specimens, some doubt 
remains as to its nature when wild. I spoke of it in my 

Geographical Botany in 1855, but it does not appear 
that the question has made any further progress since 
1 induces me to repeat here what I said then. 

1 he clove must have come originally from the Moluc- 
as Rumphius asserts,^ for its cultivation was limited 
two centuries ago to a few little islands in this archipela-o 
I <^nnot however, And any proof that the true clove trie! 
with peduncl^ and aromatic buds, has been found in a 
wild state. Rumphius ^ considers that a plant of which 
he gives a description, and a drawing under the name 

^ the same species, and 

Sid hS the Moluccas. nktive 

told him that the cultivated clove trees degenerate into 

‘^“'1 R"“Phius himself found f plant of C 

^ plantation of cultivated cloves 

dovfi? ^ cultivated 

cafc I do P® ® 1 teeth of the 

cahx. I do not speak of plate 2, which appears to be an 


‘ ii. p. 8. 


• iL tab. 3, 


M 
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abnormal form of the cultivated clove. Rumphius says 
that C. sylvestre has no aromatic properties; now, as 
a rule, the aromatic properties are more developed in the 
wild plants of a species than in the cultivated plants. 
Sonnerat ^ also publishes figures of the tme clove and of 
a spurious clove found in a small island near the country 
of the Papuans. It is easy to see that his false clove 
diflers completely by its blunt leaves from the true clove, 
and also from the two species of Rumphius. I cannot 
make up my mind to class all these different plants, wild 
and cultivated, together, as all authors have done.^ It 
is es])ecially necessary to exclude plate 120 of Sonnerat, 
which is admitted in the Botanical Magazine. An 
historical account of the cultivation of the clove, and of 
its introduction into different countries, will be found in 
the last-named work, in the Dictionnaire d'Agi'icidtarc, 
and ill the dictionaries of natural history. 

If it bo true, as Roxburgh says,® that the Sanskrit 
language had a name, luvunga, for the clove, the trade 
in this spice must date from a very early epoch, even 
supposing the name to be more modcni than the true 
Sanskrit. But I doubt its genuine character, for the 
Romans %vould have known of a .substance so easily trans¬ 
ported, and it does not appear that it was introduced 
into Europe before the discovery of the Moluccas by the 
Portugue.se. 

Hop— Hamulus lAipalas, Linnmus. 

The hop is wild in Europe from England and Sweden 
as far soutli as the mountains of the Mediterranean basin, 
and in Asia as far as Damascus, as the south of the 
Cas])ian Sea, and of Eastern Siberia,^ but it is not found in 
India, the north of China, or the basin of the river Amur.® 

* Sounerat, Votj. Nouv. Guin., tab. 119, 120. 

* TliunbeiR, ii.p. 320; Do Cuiidolle, Profir., iii. p. 202 ; Hooker, 
Dot. M(ii}., tab. 2719; Ilasskarl, Cat. Uort. lio<jar. AU.. p. 201. 

® Roxburgh, Flora Indica, edit. 1832, vol. ii. p. 191. 

■* Alph. de Candolle, in Prodromus, vol. xvi., sect. 1, p. 29 ; Boissior, 
FI. Orient.Av. p. 1152; Uobenacker. Enum. Plant. Talyschyp. 30; Bulise 
Aufzahlung Transcaucasien, p. 202. 

* An erroneous transcription of what Asa Gray (Botany of North. 
JJnited States, edit. 5) says of tho hemp, wronjrly attributed to the hop 
in Prodromus, and repeated in the French edition of this work, should 
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In spite of the entirely wild appearance of the hop in 
Europe in districts far from cultivation, it has been some¬ 
times asked if it is not of Asiatic origin.^ I do not think 
this can be proved, nor even that it is likely. The fact 
that the Greeks and Latins have not spoken of the use 
of the hop in making beer is easily exj)lained, as they 
were almost entirely unacquainted with this drink. If 
the Greeks have not mentioned the plant, it is simply 
perhaps because it is rare in their country. From the 
Italian name lupulo it seems likely that Pliny speaks of 
it with other vegetables under the name lupus salictarius!^ 
That the custom of brewing with hops only became 
general in the Middle Ages proves nothing, except that 
other plants were formerly employed, as is still the case 
in some districts. The Kelts, the Germans, other peoples 
of the north and even of the south who had the vine, 
made beer® either of barley or of other fermented grain’ 
adding in certain cases difierent vegetalde substances -the 
bark of the oak or of the tamarisk, foi* instance, or the 
fruits of Myrica gale.^ It is very possible that they 
did not soon discover the advantages of the hop. and that 
even af^r these were recognized, they employe;! wild 
hops before beginning to cultivate them. The first men- 
^on of hop-gardens occurs in an act of donation made by 
Pepin, father of Charlemagne, in 768.® In the fourteenth 
century it was an important object of culture in Germany 
but it began in England only under Henry VIII ® 

The common names of the hop only furnish negative 
indications as to its origin. There is no Sanskrit name,"^ 

sLterandis indigenous in the east of tbo United 
btates, and also in the island of Yeso, according to a letter from 

Maximowicz.—AuTaoB’s Note 1884 s “ it-ncr irom 

Hausffciere tn ihren Vehergano aus Asien, 

mentions aspnragns in this con- 
manner! yoong shoots of the hop are sometimes eaten in this 

3,Tl1t.'3T 

• Sil’ C^^tvrgesckichte, p. 149. » Ihid. 

» ^^^ndungen, quoted by Volz. 

Bpmeh^ Sprochea, i.; Ur- 
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and tliis agrees with the absence of the species in the region 
of the Hiinalaj’as, and shows that the early Aryan peoples 
had not noticed and employed it. I have quoted before ^ 
some of the European names, showing their diversity, 
although some few of them may be derived from a com¬ 
mon stock. Helm, the philologist, has treated of their 
etymology, and sliown how obscure it is, but he has not 
mentioned the names totally distinct from humle, hopf or 
hop, and chmeli ot the Scandinavian, Gothic, and Slav 
races; for example, Apinl in Lette, Apwi/nis in Lithua¬ 
nian, tap in Esthonian, Must in Illyrian,^ which have 
evidently other roots. This variety tends to confirm the 
theory that the species existed in Europe before the 
arrival of the Aryan nations. Several different jjeoples 
must have distinguished, known, and used this plant suc¬ 
cessively, which confirms its extension in Europe and in 
Asia before it was used in brewing. 

Carthamine —Carthamus tinctorius, Linnreus. 

The composite annual which produces the dye called 
carthamine is one of the most ancient cultivated species. 
Its flow'jrs are used for dyeing in red or yellow, and the 
seeds yield oil. 

Tlie grave-cloths which wrap the ancient Egyptian 
mummies are dyed with cai*thamine,® and quite recently 
fragments of the plant have been found in the tombs 
discovered at Deir el Bahari.^ Its cultivation must also 
be ancient in India, since there are two Sanskrit names 
for it, cusuinbha and kuvuilottara, of which the first has 
several derivatives in the modern languages of the 
peninsula.® The Chinese only received carthamine in 
the second century b.c., when Chang-kien brought it 
back from Bactriana.® The Greeks and Latins were 
probably not acquainted with it, for it is very doubtful 
whether this is the plant which they knew as cnikos or 
crdcus.’’ At a later period the Arabs contributed largely 

^ A. do Candolle, O^ogr. Bot. p* 857. 

^ Diet. 3/5., compiled from floras, Moritzi. 

^ Unjfor, Die Pjlanzen des Alten ^gyptens, p. 47. 

♦ Scli>vcinfarth,inalettertoM. Boissier,1882. ® Tiddiugion, Index. 

• Bret Schneider, Study and Value, etc., p. 15. 

^ See Tai-gioni, Cenni S tor id, p. 108. 
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to diffuse the cultivation of carthamine, which they 
named qorton, kurtum, whence carthamine, or usfur, 
or ihmd/i, or morabu} a diversity indicating an ancient 
existence in several countries of Western Asia or of 
Africa. The progress of chemistry threatens to do away 
with the cultivation of this plant as of many others, hut 
it still subsists in the south of Europe, in the East, and 
throughout the valley of the Nile.^ 

No botanist has found the carthamine in a really 
wild state. Authors doubtfully assign to it an origin in 
India or Africa, in Abyssinia in particular, but they have 
never seen it except in a cultivated state, or with every 
appearance of having escaped from cultivation.® 

Mr. Clarke,^ formerly director of the Botanical Gardens 
in Calcutta, who has lately studied the Cornpositce of 
India, includes the species only as a cultivated one. 
The summary of our modem knowledge of the plants 
of the Nile region, including Abyssinia, by Schweinfurth 
and Ascherson,® only indicates it as a cultivated species, 
nor does the list of the plants observed by Rohlfs on his 
recent journey mention a wild carthamine.® 

As the species has not been found wild either in 
India or in Africa, and as it has been cultivated for 
thousands of years in both countries, the idea occurred 
to me of seeking its origin in the intermediate region ; a 
method which had been successful in other cases. 

Unfortunately, the interior of Arabia is almost un¬ 
known. Forskal, who has visited the coasts of Yemen, 
has learnt nothing about the carthamine; nor is it 
mentioned among the plants of Botta and of Bovd. But 
an Arab, Abu Anifa, quoted by Ebn Baithar, a thirteenth- 
century writer, expressed himself as follows: ’—“ Usfur, 
this plant furnishes a substance used as a dye ; there are 
two kinds, one cultivated and one wild, which both grow 


P- *^35 Ebn Baithar, Germ, trans., ii. pp. 196, 
See (^parin, Cours d'Agric., iy. p. 217. 

BoiMier, PI. Oienf., iii. p. 710 ; Oliver, Flora of Trop. Afr., in. p. 439 

Clarke, Composifoj Indie e, 1876, p. 244. p 

Schweintupth and Ascherson, AufzdhUtng, p. 283. 

Eohlfs, Kvfra, in 8 vo, 1881. f Ebn Baithar, iL p. 196, 
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in Arabia, of which the seeds are called elJcuiihnm!* 
Abu Anifa was very likely right. 

Saffron— Crocus sativus, Linnaeus. 

The saffron was cultivated in very early times in the 
west of Asia. The Romans praised the satiron of Cilicia, 
which they preferred to that grown in Italy.^ Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Kashmir have been for a long time the 
countries which export the most. India gets it from 
Kashmir^ at the present day. Roxburgh and WalJich 
do not mention it in their works. The two Sanskrit 
names mentioned by Piddington * probably applied to the 
substance satiron brought from the West, for the name 
kasmirajamma appears to indicate its origin in Kashmir. 
The other name is kunkuma. The Hebrew word karkom 
is commonly translated saffron, but it more probably 
applies to cartliamine, to judge from the name of the 
latter in Arabic.^ Besides, the saffron is not cultivated 
in Egypt or in Arabia, The Greek name is krokos.^ 
Saffron, which recurs in all modei*n European languages, 
comes from the Arabic saJiafaran^ zafran? The 
Spaniards, nearer to the Arabs, call it azafran. The 
Arabic name itself comes from ass/ar, yellow. 

Trustworthy authors say that C. sativus is wild 
in Greece® and in the Abruzzi mountains in Italy.® 
Maw, who is preparing a monograph of the genus Crocus, 
based on a long series of observations in gardens and 
in herbaria, connects with C. sativus six forms which 
are found wild in mountainous districts from Italy to 
Kurdistan. None of these, he says,^® are identical with 
the cultivated variety; but certain forms described 
under other names {G. Orisnii, C. CarUvrujhtianus, G. 
Thomasii), hardly differ from it. These are from Italy 

and Greece. 


* Pliny, bit. xsi. o. 6. * Royle, HI- Himal, p. 372. 

* I’^ordKg^to Forskal, Delile, Royoier, Schweinfnrtb, and Ascherson. 

* Theophrastus, Hut., 1. 6, c. 6. , ^ , rn 

0 J. Baubin, Hist., U. p. 637. ' 

» Sibthoip, Prodr.; Fraas, Syn. n. Class., ^ 292. 

5 J. Gay, qnoted by Babinptoo, Sian. lint. tl. 
llaw, in the QardenePa Chron., lobl, vol. XTU 
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The cultivation of saffron, of which the conditions 
are given in the Cours d'Agrieultare by Gasparin, and 
in the Bulletin de la Socie'ie d'AccIimatation for 1870, is 
becoming more and more rare in Europe and Asia.^ It 
has sometimes had the effect of naturalizing the species 
for a few years at least in localities where it appears to 
be wild. 


* Jacqnemont, vo). iii. p. 23S. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PLANTS CULTIVATED FOR THEIR FRUITS.' 

Sweet Sop, Sugar Apple ^— Anona e^itamosa, Linnasus. 
(In British India, Custard Apple; but this is the name 
of Anona muAcaia in America.) 

The original home of this and other cultivated 
Anonaceae has been the subject of doubts, which make 
it an interesting problem. I attempted to resolve them 
in 1855. The opinion at which I then arrived has been 
confirmed by the subsequent observations of travellei-s, 
and as it is useful to show how far probabilities based 
upon sound methods lead to true assertions, I will trans¬ 
cribe what I then said,® mentioning afterwards the more 
recent discoveries. 

“ Robert Brown proved in 1818 that all the species 
of the genus Anona, excepting Anona senegatensisy 
belong to America, and none to Asia. Aug. de Saint- 
Hilaire says that, according to Vellozo, A. squamosa was 
introduced into Brazil, that it is known there under 
the name of pinha, from its resemblance to a fir-cone, 
and of ata, evidently borrowed from the names attoa and 
atis, which are tliose of the same plant in Asia, and 
which belong to Eastern languages. Therefore, adds de 

* The word frnit is here employed in the vulgar sense, for any fleshy 
part which enlarges after the flowering. In the strictly botanical sense, 
the Anonacese, strawberries, cashews, pine-apples, and breadfruit are not 
fruits. 

* A. squamosa is figured in Descourtilz, Flore des Antilles, ii. pi. 83 j 
Hooker’s Bot. Mag., 3095; and Tussac, Flore des Antilles, iii. pi. 4. 

* A. de Candolle, Odogr. Bot. Rais., p. 859. 
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Saint-Hilaire,* the Portuguese transported A, squamosa 
from their Indian to their American possessions, etc.” 

Having made in 1832 a review of the family of the 
Anonacese,'^ I noticed how Mr, Brown’s botanical argument 
was ever growing stronger; for in spite of the considerable 
increase in the number of described Anonacem, no Anona, 
nor even any species of Anonaccae with united ovaries, 
had been found to be a native of Asia. I admitted® 
the probability that the species came from the West 
Indies or from the neighbouring part of the American 
continent; but I inadvertently attributed this opinion to 
Mr. Brown, who had merely indicated an American origin 
in general.^ 

Pacts of different kinds have since confirmed this 
view. 

'‘Ano7ia squamosa has been found wild in Asia, 
apparently as a naturalized plant; in Africa, and espe¬ 
cially in America, with all the conditions of an indigenous 
plant. In fact, according to Dr. Royle,^ the species has 
been naturalized in several parts of India; but he only 
saw it apparently growing wild on the side of the moun¬ 
tain near the fort of Adjeegurh in Bundlecund, amono- 
teak trees. When so remarkable a tree, in a country so 
thoroughly explored by botanists, has only been discovered 
in a sing e locality beyond the limits of cultivation, it is 
most probaWe that it is not indigenous in the country 
Sir Joseph Hooker found it in the isle of St. lago, of the 
Oape Verde group, forming woods on the hills which over¬ 
look the vaUey of St. Domingo.® Since A. squamosa 
is only known as a cultivated plant on the neighbourimr 
wntment; as it is not even indicated in Guinea by 
Ihonmng,® nor in Congo,® nor in Senegambia/® nor in 


* A!*nh usucHes des Br^siliens, bk. vi. p. 5. 

^ p. 19 of Mem, printed separately, 
whicb translation of Brown's works, 

^ Roylo, Jll. Himal.f p. 60 

^ P- r* 

» GuiUemin, Perrottet. and Richard, Tentai^n!^Seneg\ 
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Abyssinia and Egypt, which proves a recent introduction 
into Africa; lastly, as the Cape Verde Isles have lost a 
great part of their primitive forests, I believe that this 
is a case of naturalization from seed escaped from gardens. 
Authors are agreed in considering the species wild in 
Jamaica. Formerly the assertions of Sloane^ and Brown^ 
might have been disregarded, but they are confirmed by 
Macfadyen.® Martius found the species wild in the 
virgin forests of Para.^ He even say.s, ‘ Sylvescentem in 
nemonhus paraensibus inveni,’ whence it may be in¬ 
ferred that these trees alone formed a forest. Splitgerber® 
found it in the forests of Surinam, but he says, * An 
spontanea?’ The number of localities in this part of 
America is significant. I need not remind my readers 
that no tree gi’owing elsewhere than on the coast has 
been found truly indigenous at once in tropical Asia, 
Africa, and America.*^ The result of my researches renders 
such a fact almost impossible, and if a tree were robust 
enough to extend over such an area, it would be extremely 
common in all tropical countries. 

“Moreover, historical and philological facts tend also 
to confirm the theory of an American origin. The details 
given by Ruinphius*^ show that Anona sqvximosa was 
a plant newly cultivated in most of the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. Forster does not mention the culti¬ 
vation of any Anonacea in the small islands of the 
Pacific.® Rheede ® says that A. squamosa is an exotic 
in Malabar, but was brought to India, first by the Chinese 
and the Arabs, afterwards by the Portuguese. It is cer¬ 
tainly cultivated in China and in Cochin-China,*® and in 
the Philippine Isles,** but we do not know from wliat 
epoch. It is doubtful whether the Arabs cultivate it.*^ 

* Sloane, Jam., ii. p. 168. ® P. Brown, Jam., p. 257. 

* Macfaiiyen, FI. Jam., p. 9. * Martius, FI. Bras., fasc. ii. p. 15. 

* Splitgerber, Nederl. Kruidk. Arch., ii. p. 230. 

« A. dc Candolle, Gdogr. Bol. liais., chap. x. 

’ Romphius, i. p. 139. * Forster, Planter Esciilenta:. 

» Rheede, Malabar, iii. p. 22. '* Loureiro, FI. Cochin., p. 427. 

Blanco, FL Filip> 

This depends upon the opinion formed with respect to A. glabray 
Forskal (A. AsiaUca, B. Dun. Anon., p. 71; A. Forskalii, D. C. Syst., 
i. p. 472), which was sometimes cultivated in gardens in Egypt when 
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It was cultivated in India in Roxburgh’s day; ^ he had 
not seen the wild plant, and only mentions one common 
name in a modern language, the Bengali ata, wliich is 
already in Rheede. Later the name (junda-gatra^ was 
believed to be Sanskrit, but Dr, Royle® having consulted 
Wilson, the famous author of the Sanskrit dictionary, 
touching the antiquity of this name, he replied that it 
was taken from the Sabda Chanrika, a comparatively 
modern compilation. The names of ata, ati, are found 
in Rheede and Rumphius.^ This is doubtless the founda¬ 
tion of Saint-Hilaire’s argument; but a nearly similar 
name is given to Anona squamosa in Mexico. This 
name is ate, akate di Panucho, found in Hernandez® 
with two similar and rather poor figures which may be 
attributed either to A. squamosa^ as Dunal® thinks, or 
to A. cJicHmolia, according to Martius."^ Oviedo uses 
the name anon.^ It is very possible that the name ata 
was introduced into Brazil from Mexico and the nei"h- 
houring countries. It may also, I confess, have come 
from the Portuguese colonies in the East Indies. Mar- 
tius says, however, that the species was imported from 
the West India Islands.® I do not know whether he had 
any proof of this, or whether bespeaks on the authority 
of Oviedo’s work, which he quotes and which I cannot 
consult. Oviedo’s article, tmnslated by Marcgraf,*® 
describes A. squamosa without speaking of its origin. 


milk. The ranty of its caltivation and the silence of ancient anthers 
• 'i modem introdnction into Egypt. Ebn Baitliar 

(Sondthe.mer’s German translation, in 2 vols., 1840), an Arabian physician 
of the thirteenth century, mentions no Anonacea, nor the name kcschta 
tab^ IS? Forekal-s description and illustration (Descr., p. 102. io! 

tab. 15) differ from A. squamosa. Coquebert’e specimen, mentioned in 

tbft Forskal’s plate; bnt as it is in flower whUe 

the phte shows the fruit, its identity cannot be proved. 

Roxburgh, FI. Ind., edit. 1832, r. il p. 657. 

p. 139. * P- “• 

. P. 13, • P- ^0- 

generic name Anona, which Linnmns chan«^d to 

-j dM 

• Martins, FI. Bras., fasc. ii. p. 15. •• Moregraf, Brazil, p. 94. ■ 
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The sum total of the facts is altogether in favour of 
an American origin. The locality where the species 
usually appears wild is in the forests of Para. Its culti¬ 
vation is ancient in America, since Oviedo is one of the 
first authoi-s (1535) wiio has written about this country. 
No doubt its cultivation is of ancient date in Asia like¬ 
wise, and this renders the problem curious. It is not 
proved, however, that it was anterior to the discover^^ 
of America, and it seems to me that a tree of which the 
fruit is so agreeable would have been more widely diffused 
in the old world if it had always existed there. More¬ 
over, it would be difficult to explain its cultivation in 
America in the beginning of the sixteenth century, on the 
hypothesis of an origin in the old world.” 

Since I wrote the above, I find the following facts 
published by difierent authors:— 

1. The argument drawn from the fact that there is no 
Asiatic species of the genus Anona is stronger than ever. 
A. Asiatica, Linnaeus, was based upon erroi”s (see my 
note in the Geogr. Bot, p. 862). A. obtusifolia (Tussac, 
FI des Antilles, i. p. 191, pi. 28), cultivated formerly 
in St. Domingo as of Asiatic origin, is also perhaps 
founded upon a mistake. I suspect that the drawing 
represents the fiower of one species (A. mutncata) and 
the fruit of anotlier (A. sqiuimosa). No Anona has been 
discovered in Asia, but four or five are now kno\vn in 
Africa instead of only one or two,^ and a larger number 
than formerly in America. 

2. The authors of recent Asiatic floras do not hesi¬ 
tate to consider the Anonae, particularly A. squamosa, 
which is here and there found ajiparently wild, as 
naturalized in the neighbourhood of cultivated ground 
and of European settlements.^ 

‘ See Baker, Flora of MauriHus, p. 3. The identity admitted by 
Oliver, FI. Trap. Afr., i. p. 16, of tbe Anona palujitris of America with 
that of Sencfjambia, appears to me very extraordinary, althou<?l» it is a 
species which grows in marshes; that is, having perhaps a very wide 
area. 

* Hooker, FI. of Brit. Ind., i. p. 78 ; Miqnel, FI. Indo.Batava, i. part 2, 
p. 33; Kurz, Forest Flora of Brit. Burm., i. p. 40; Stewart and Brandis, 
Forests 0 / India, p. 6* 
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3. In the new African floras already quoted, A. 
sqiuimosa and the othei's of which I shall speak presently 
are always mentioned as cultivated species. 

4. McNab, the horticulturist, found A. squamosa in 
the dry plains of Jamaica,^ which confirms the asser¬ 
tions of previous authors. Eg^^ers says*-^ that tlie species 
is common in the thickets of Santa Cruz and Virgin 
Islands. I do not find that it has been discovered wild 
in Cuba. 

0 . On the American continent it is given as culti¬ 
vated.^ However, Andrd sent me a specimen from a 
stony district in the ^lagdalena valley, which appears to 
belong to this species and to be wild. The fruit is want¬ 
ing, which rendei'S the matter doubtful. From the note on 
the ticket, it is a delicious fruit like that of A. squa¬ 
mosa. Warming^ mentions the species as cultivated at 
Lagoa Santa in Brazil. It appears, tlierefore, to be 
cultivated or naturalized from cultivation in Para, 
Guiana, and New Granada. 

In fine, it can hardly be doubted, in my opinion, 
that its original country is America, and in especial the 
West India Islands. 

Sour Sop —A 71072a mm'icata, Linnieus. 

Tliis fruit-tree,® introduced into all the colonies in 
tropical countries is wild in the West Indies; at least, 
its existence has been proved in the islands of Cuba' 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, and several of the smaller 
islands. It is sometimes naturalized on the continent 
of South America near dwellings.’ Andrd brouo-ht 
specimens from the district of Cauca in New Granada, 


‘ Grisebach, FI. of Brit. W. T. Mes, p. 5. 

, EpRcrs, Flora of St. Croix and Virgin Ishs, p. 23. 

P- Sagot, 

* Warming. Symbola; ad. FI. Bras., xvi. p. 431. 

T.,s.ao;Kl“X:"fp:’2f ■ ■" 

P Cuba, p. 29; Swartz, Ob.v.,p. 221- 

*’• Pi. de Sunna^.in 
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but he does not say they were wild, and I see that 
Triana {Prodr. FI. Granat.) only mentions it as culti¬ 
vated. 

Custard Apple in the West Indies, Bullock’s Heart 
in the East Indies— Anona reticulata, Linn?eus. 

This Anona, figured in Descourtilz, Flore Medicate 
des Antilles, ii. pi. 82, and in the Botanical Magazine, 
pi. 2912, is wild in Cuba, Jamaica, St. Vincent, Guade¬ 
loupe, Santa Cruz, and Barbados,^ and also in the island 
of lobago in the Bay of Panama,^ and in the province 
of Antioquia in New Granada.® If it is wild in the last- 
named localities as well as in the West Indies, its area 
probably extends into several states of Central America 
and of New Granada. 

Although the bullock’s heart is not much esteemed 
as a fruit, the species has been introduced into most 
tropical colonies. Rheede and Rumphius found it in 
plantations in Southern Asia. According to Wehvitsch, 
it has naturalized itself from cultivation in Angola, in 
Western Africa,^ and this has also taken place in British 
India.® 

Chirimoya— Anona Ckcrimolia, Lamarck. 

The chirimoya is not so generally cultivated in the 
colonies as the preceding species, although the fruit is 
excellent. This is probably the reason that there is no 
illustration of the fruit better than that of Feuillde 
{Ohs., iii. pi. 17), while the flower is well represented in 
pi. 2011 of the Botanical Magazine, under the name of 
A. tripetala. 

In 1855, I wrote as follows, touching the origin of 
the species : ® “ The chirimoya is mentioned by Lamarck 
and Dunal as growing in Pena; but Feuillde, who was 
the first to speak of it,"^ says that it is cultivated, klac- 

* Richard, Macfadyen, Grisebach, Eggers, Swartz, Maycock, FI. 
Barbdd.y p. 233. 

^ Sceniann, Bot. of the Herald^ p. 75. 

^ Tpinna and Plancbon, Prodr, FL Novo-GranaU^ p. 29. 

^ Oliver, FL Trop. A/r,, i. p. 15. 

^ Pir J. Hooker, FI, Brit, hid., i. p. 78. 

^ Do Candolle, G^ogr. Bot, Rais,, p. 8G3. 

^ Feuillee, 06^., iil p. 23, t. 17. 
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fadyen' says it abounds in the Port Ro 3 ’-al Mountains, 
Jamaica; but he adds that it came orij^inally from Peru, 
and must have been introduced long ago, whence it 
appears that the species is cultivated in the higher 
plantations, rather than wild. Sloane does not mention 
it. Humboldt and Bonpland saw it cultivated in 
Venezuela and New Granada; Martins in Brazil,^ where 
the seeds had been introduced from Pern. The species 
is cultivated in the Cape Verde Islands, and on the 
coast of Guinea,^ but it docs not appear to have been 
introduced into Asia. Its American origin is evident. 
I might even go further, and assert that it is a native of 
Peru, rather than of New Granada or Mexico. It will 
probably be found wild in one of these countries. Meyen 
has not brought it from Peru.” ^ 

My doubts are now lessened, thanks to a kind com¬ 
munication from M. Ed. Andrd I may mention first, 
that I have seen specimens from Mexico gathered by 
Botteri and Bourgeau, and that authors often speak of 
finding the species in this region, in the West Indies, in 
Central America, and New Granada. It is true, they do 
not say that it is wild. On the contrary, they remark 
that it is cultivated, or that it has escaped from gardens 
and become naturalized.® Grisebach asserts that it is 
wild from Peru to Mexico, but he gives no proof. Andrd 
gathered, in a valley in the south-west of Ecuador 
specimens which certainly belong to the species as far 
as It can be asserted without seeing the fruit. He says 
nothing as to its wild nature, but the care with which 
he points out m other cases plants cultivated or perhaps 
escaped from cultivation, leads me to think that he 
regards these specimens as wild. Claude Gay says that 
the species has been cultivated in Chili from time im¬ 
memorial. However, Molina, who mentions several fruit- 


Macfadyen, Jam., p. 10. » Martins, FI. Bras., fa.se. iii. p 16 

I f er FI Figr., p. 205. « Nov. AcL Nat. CuL xix sunS 1 

Grisebach, FL Brit. ir. Ind 'is • 

S Centr. Am., p. 118; Kanth, in Humboldt and 

£aiia(.fp. PWhon, Prodr. FI. Novo. 

* Gay, Flora C7»iL, L p. 66. 
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trees in the ancient plantations of the country, does not 
speak of it.^ 

In conclusion, I consider it most probable that the 
species is indigenous in Ecuador, and perhaps in the 
neighbouring part of Peru. 

Oranges and Lemons— Citrus, Linnaeus. 

Tlie ditlerent varieties of citrons, lemons, oranges, 
shaddocks, etc., cultivated in gardens have been the 
subject of remarkable works by several horticulturists, 
among wliich Gallesio and Ris.so^ hold the first rank. 
The difficulty of observing and classifying so many 
varieties was very great. Fair results have been 
obtained, but it must be owned that tlie method was 
wrong from the beginning, since the plants from which 
the observations were taken were all cultivated, that is 
to say, more or less artificial, and perhaps in some cases 
hybrids. Botanists are now more fortunate. Thanks to 
the discoveries of travellers in British India, they are 
able to distinguish the wild and therefore the true and 
natural species. According to Sir Joseph Hooker,® who 
was himself a collector in India, the work of Brandis * is 
the best on the Citriis of this region, and he follows it 
in his flora. I shall do likewise in default of a raono- 
<»'raph of the genus, remarking also that the multitude 
of garden varieties which have been described and 
fin-ured for centuries, ought to be identified as far as 

pSs.sible with the wild species.® 

Tlie same species, and perhaps others also, probably 
crrow wild in Cochin-China and in China; but this has 
not been proved in the country itself, nor by means of 
specimens examined by botanists. Perhaps the im¬ 
portant works of Pierre, now in course of publication, will 


‘ Molina» French trane. ^ t>- jo* 

* Gallesio, Traits dxt Cifrus, in 8ro, Pans, 1811; Risso and Poitean, 

Histoire Naturelle de>i Oranyers, 1818, in folio, 109 plates. 

* Hooker, FL of Bnt. bid., i. p. 515. 

* Brandis, Forest Floray p. 50. v v u a 

» For a work of this nature, the first step wonld bo to publish good 

fic^ures of wild species, showing particularly the fruit, which is not seen 

in herbaria. It would then be seen which fornis ropresentod m the 

plates of Risso, Duhamel, and others, are nearest to the wild types. 
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give information on this head for Cochin-China. Witli 
^gard to China, I -will quote tlic following passage from 
Dr. Bretschncider,^ which is interesting from the special 
knowledge of the wnter Oranges, of wliich theie are 
a gieat variety in China, are counted by the Chinese 
among their wild fruits. It cannot be doubted that most 
of them are indigenous, and have been cultivated from 
veiy early times. The proof of this is that cacli species 
01 variety bears a distinct name, besides beinn- in most 
cases represented by a particular character Tnd s 

“■ in the ,tliei’ anden^ 

Men and birds disperee the seeds of Aurantiaen-P 

the co^Sind^n 

Shaddock-Ci(ri« decumana, Willdenow. 

Jrpa-E S;';,nrs“TL';“r" 

‘ii: riiatvs/Er ^ 

111. pis. 17, 18. The number^?^ <^^8 Antilles, 

Archipelago indicates an vaiieties in the Malay 

countJy IS nit vd «^t^vation. Its original 

which appear indio-enous mav because the trees 

, tion, following frequenriidt W ■ naturaliza- 

the species wi Cukt Roxburgh says that 

Rumphius . beUeved it to be a nattVsouthrCbLt 

p. o„ «e bo, 

; ’ P- *8^- 

Homphio,. "^P- 8P3. 
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Neither he nor modern botanists saw it wild in the 
Malay Archipelago.^ In China the species has a simple 
name, yv^; but its wiutten character ^ appears too com¬ 
plicated for a truly indigenous plant. According to 
Loureiro, the tree is common in China and Cochin-China, 
but this does not imply that it is wild.® It is in the 
islands to the east of the Malay Archipelago that the 
clearest indications of a wild existence are found. 
Forster* formerly said of this species, "very common 
in the Friendly Isles.” Seemann ® is yet more positive 
about the Fiji Isles. “ Extremely common,” he says, 

“ and covering the banks of the rivers.” 

It would be strange if a tree, so much cultivated in 
the south of Asia, should have become naturalized to 
.such a degree in certain islands of the Pacific, while it 
lias scarcely been seen elsewhere. It is probably indi¬ 
genous to them, and may perhaps yet be discovered 

wild in some islands nearer to Java. ^ 

The French name, 'pompelmoxise, is from the Dutcli 
pGm'pelmoes. Shaddock was the name of a captain who 
first introduced the species into the West Indies. 

Citron, Lemon —Citrus onedica, Linnmus. 

This tree, like the common orange, is glabrous in all 
its parts. Its fruit, longer than it is wide, is surmounted 
in most of its varieties by a sort of nipple. The juice 
is more or less acid. The young shoots and the petals 
are frequently tinted red. The rind of the fruit is often 
rou"h and very thick in some subvarieties. 

Brandis and Sir Joseph Hooker distinguish four 

cultivated varieties^ , 

1. Citrus medica proper (citron m English, cedra- 
tier in French, cedro in Italian), with large, not 


• Sliquel, Flora Indo-Batava, i. pt. 2, p. 526. 

2 Tirpt^chneider* Studu ond ValuCp etc. ^ 

=> Looreiro. FI. Cochin., ii. p. 572. For another jecieB of the genns, 

be says that it is cultivated and non-cultivated p. 609. 

« Forster, De Plantis Esculentis Occam Australis, p. 35. 

‘ Seemann, FZoro P-53. t • • 

« Plnkenet, A?nui?esfcs, p. 239; •• „ ca 

^ Cedrat d gros fruit of Duhamel, TraM4 des Arbres, edit. 2, vu. p. 68, 

pi. 22. 
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Spherical fruit, whose highly aromatic rind is covered 
with lumps, and of which the juice is neither abundant 
nor very acid. According to Brandis, it was called 
r/ijapura in Sanskrit. 

2. Citrus Tuedica Limonum {citronnier in French, 
l^nion in English). Fruit of average size, not sphencal, 
and abundant acid juice. 

3. Citrus medico, acida {C. aclda, Roxburgh). Lime in 
English. Small flowers, fruit small and variable in shape, 
juice very acid. According to Brandis, the Sanskrit name 
was jamhira. 

4. Citrus nmdiea Li/metta (C. Limetta and C, Lumia 
of Risso), with flowers like those of the preceding variety, 
but with^ sj)herical fruit and sweet, non-ai’omatic jxiice! 
In India it is called the sweet lime. 


The botanist Wight affirms that this last variety is 
wUd in the Nilgherry Hills. Other forms, which answer 
more or less exactly to the three other varieties have 
been found wild by several Anglo-Indian botanists* in 
the w^ni ^stricts at the foot of the Himalayas, from 
Garwal to Sik^m, m the south-east at Chittagong and 
m Bm-mah, ^d m the south-west in the westerS Ghauts 
and the Satpm'a Mountains. From this it cannot be 

indigenous in India, and even 
undei different forms of prehistoric antiquity. 

I doubt whether its area includes China or the Malav 
^ehipelago. Loureiro mentions Citrus medica in CochS 

f ^ and Bretschneider teUs 

ns that the lemon has Chinese names which do not 

and for which the written 
chaiacters are complicated, indications of a foreirm 

species. It may. he says, have been introduced S 

Japan the species is only a cultivated one.^ Lastlv 

Severn! of Rumpbius’ illustrations show varieties cultl’ 

vated m the Sunda Islands, but none of thesHm 

sidered by the author as really wild and indigenous to th^ 

country. To indicate the 4aUty, he sSCs used 

-fWa, p. 62 , Hooker. 

* Pranchet and Savatier, Enum. Plant. Jap., p. 129. 
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the expression “ in hortis sylvestrihus” -which might be 
translated shrubberies. Speaking of his Lemon sussu 
(vol. ii. pi. 25), which is a CiU'us medica with ellipsoidal 
acid fruit, he says it has been introduced into Amboyna, 
but that it is commoner in Java, “ usually in forests." 
This may be the result of an accidental naturalization 
from cultivation. Miquel, in his modem flora of the 
Dutch Indies,^ does not hesitate to say that Citrus medica 
and C. Limonum are only cultivated in the archipelago. 

The cultivation of more or less acid varieties spread 
into Western Asia at an early date, at least into Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Media. This can hardly be doubted, for two 
varieties had Sanskrit names; and, moreover, the Greeks 
knew the fruit through the Medes, whence the name 
Citt'm medica. Theophrastus ^ was the first to speak of 
it under the name of apple of Media and of Persia, in a 
phrase often repeated and commented on in the last two 
centuries.=^ It evidently applies to Citrus medica; but 
while he explains how the seed is first sown in vases, 
to be afterwards transplanted, the author does not say 
whether this was the Greek custom, or whether he was 
describing the practice of the Medes. Probably the citron 
was not then cultivated in Greece, for the Romans did 
not grow it in their gardens at the beginnmg of the 

Christian era. . • au 

Dioscorides,^ bom in Cilicia, and who wrote m the 

first century, speaks of it in almost the same terms as 
Theophrastus. It is supposed that the species was after 
many attempts,^ cultivated in Italy m the third or foui-th 
cent^. PaUadius, in the fifth century, speaks of it as 

weU estab^sh^d.^^ of the Romans of the classic period 

touchin^^ Iforeign plants has caused them to contound, 
under the nam°e of lignum citreum,iho wood of CUi^ 
with that of Cedrus, of which fine tables were made, and 


* Miquel, Flora Inda-Bafava, i. pt. 2, p. 528. 

1 Risso,T,a.-^^d. 

^''"TTergioni, Cenm Sfcnci. 
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which was a cedar, or a Tlmya, of the totally different 
family of Conifei'je. 

The Hebrews must have known the citron before the 
Romans, because of their frequent relations with Persia, 
Media and the adjacent countries. The custom of the 
modem Jews of presenting themselves at the synagogue 
on the day of the Feast of Tabernacles, with a citron 
in their hand, <rave rise to the belief that the word hadtti' 
in Leviticus signified lemon or citi*on; but Risso has 
shown, by comparing the ancient texts, that it signifies a 
fine fniit, or the fruit of a fine tree. He even thinks 
that the Hebrews did not know the citron or lemon at 
the beginning of our era, because the Septuagint Version 
translates hadar by fmit of a fine tree. Nevertheless, 
as the Greeks had seen the citron in Media and in Persia 
in the time of Theophrastus, three centuries before Christ, 
it would be strange if the Hebrews had not become 
acquainted with it at the time of the Babylonish Captivity. 
Besides, the historian Josephus says that in his time the 
Jews bore Persian apples, malmi persimm, at their feasts, 
one of the Greek names for the citron. 

The _ varieties with very acid fruit, like Limonv/m, 
and acida, did not perhaps attract attention so early 
as the citron, however the strongly ai'omatic odour 
mentioned by Dioscorides and Theophrastus appears to 
indicate them. The Arabs extended the cultivation of 
the lemon in Africa and Europe. According to Gallesio, 
they transported it, in the tenth century of our era, from 
the gardens of Oman into Palestine and Egypt. Jacques 
de Vitiy, in the thirteenth century, well described the 
lemon which he had seen in Palestine. An author 
named Falcando mentions in 1260 some very acid 
‘Hvmias ” which were cultivated near Palermo, and 
Tuscany had them also towards the same period.^ 

Orange —Citrus Aurantium, Linnseus (excl. var. 7 ) : 

Av/tantium, Risso. 

Oranges are distinguished from shaddocks (C. d&yu- 
'nmna) by the complete absence of down on the young 
■shoots and leaves, by their smaller fruit, always spherical, 

* Targioni, p. 217. 
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and by a thinner rind. They differ from lemons and citrons 
m their pure white flowers; in the fruit, which is never 
elongated, and without a nipple on the summit; in the rind 
smooth or nearly so, and adhering but lightly to the pulp! 

Neither Risso, in his excellent monograph of 
nor modern authors, as Brandis and Sir Joseph Hooker! 
have been able to discover any other character than the 
t^te to distinguish the sweet orange from more or less 
bitter fruits. This difference appeared to me of such 
slight importance from the botanical point of view, when 
I studied the question of origin in 1855, that I was 
inclined, with Risso, to consider these two sorts of orange 
as simple varieties. Modem Anglo-Indian authors do 
the same. They add a third variety, which they call 
Bergamia, for the bergamot orange, of which the flower is 
smaller, and the fruit spherical or pyriform, and smaller 
than the common orange, aromatic and slightly acid. 
This last form has not been found wild, and appears to 
me to be rather a product of cultivation. 

It is often asked whether the seeds of sweet oranges 
yield sweet oranges, and of bitter, bitter oranges. It 
matters little from the point of view of the distinction 
into species or varieties, for we know that both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms all characters are more 
or less hereditary, that certain varieties are habitually 
so, to such a degree that they should be called races, and 
that the distinction into species must consequently be 
founded upon other considerations, such as the absence of 
intermediate forms, or the failure of crossed fertilization 
to produce fertile hybrids. How'ever, the question is not 
devoid of interest in the present case, and I must answer 
that experiments have given results which are at times 
contradictory. 

Gallesio, an excellent observer, expresses himself as 
follows:—“ I have during a long series of years so^m pips 
of sweet oranges, taken sometimes from the natural tree, 
sometimes from oranges gi’afted on bitter orange trees 
or lemon trees. The result has always been trees bearing 


sweet fruit; and the same has been observed for more 
than sixty yearn by all the gardeners of Finale. There 
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is no instance of a bitter orange tree from seed of sweet 
oranges, nor of a sweet orange tree from the seed ot 
bitter oranges. ... In 1709, the orange trees of Finale 
having been killed by frost, the practice of raising sweet 
orange trees from seed was introduced, and every one 
of these plants produced the sweet-juiced fruit.” ^ 

Macfadyen,^ on the contrary, in his Flora of Jamaica, 
says, “It is a well-established fact, familiar to every one 
who has been any length of time in this island, that the 
seed of the sweet orange very frequently grows up into 
a tree bearing the bitter fruit, numerous well-attested 
instances of which have come to my o^vn knowledge. I 
am not aware, however, that the seed of the bitter orange 
has ever gi’own up into the sweet-fruited variety. . . . 
We may therefore conclude,” the author judiciously goes 
on to say, “ that the bitter orange was the original stock.” 
He asserts that in calcareous soil the sweet orange may 
be raised from seed, but that in other soils it produces 
fruits more or less sour or bitter, Duchassaing says that 
in Guadeloupe the seeds of sweet oranges often )deld 
bitter fruit,® while, according to Dr. Ernst, at Caracas 
they sometimes yield sour but not bitter fruit.^ Brandis 
relates that at Khasia, in India, as far as he can verify 
the fact, the exten.sive plantations of sweet oranges are 
from seed. These differences show the variable degree of 
'heredity, and confirm the opinion that these two kinds 
of orange should be considered as two varieties, not two 
species. 

I am, however, obliged to take them in succession, 
to explain their origin and the extent of their cultivation 
at different epochs. 

Bitter Orange— Arancio forte in Italian, higaradier in 
French, ^omeranze in German. Citrus vulgaris, Kisso; 
C. aurantivmi (var. higaradia), Brandis and Hooker. 

It was unknown to the Greeks and Homans, as well 
as the sweet orange. As they had had communication 

* Gallesio, Traits dxi Citrvs, pp. 82, 67, 855, 357. 

* MaoFadjen, FFora of Jamaica, p. i29. 

* Quoted in Grisebach's Veget. Karaiben, p. Si. 

* Emat, in Seemaim, Jbum. of Bot., 1867, p. 272. 
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with India and Ceylon, Gallesio supposed that these 
trees were not cultivated in their time in the west of 
India. He had studied from this point of view, ancient 
travellers and geographers, such as Diodorus Siculus, 
Nearchus, Arianus, and lie finds no mention of the orange 
in them. However, there was a Sanskrit name for the 
orange— nagarunga, 'aagnmga} It is from this that the 
word orange came, for the Hindus turned it into narun- 
gee (pron. naroudji), according to Royle, nerunga accord¬ 
ing to Piddington; the Arabs into narunj, according to 
Gallesio, the Italians into narami, arangi, and in the 
medifeval Latin it was arancium, arangium, afterwards 
aurantium.^ But did the Sanskrit name apply to the 
bitter or to the sweet orange ? The philologist Adolphe 
Pictet formerly gave me some curious information on 
this head. He had sought in Sanskrit works the de¬ 
scriptive names given to the orange or to the tree, and 
had found seventeen, which all allude to the colour, the 
odour, its acid nature {danta catha, harmful to the 
teeth), the place of growth, etc., never to a sweet or 
agreeable taste. This multitude of names similar to 
epithets show that the fruit had long been known, but 
that its taste was very different to that of the sweet 
orange. Besides, the Arabs, who carried tho orange tree 
with them towards the West, were first acquainted with 
the bitter orange, and gave it the name narunj,^ and 
their physicians from the tenth century prescribed the 
bitter juice of this fruit.^ The exhaustive researches of 
Gallesio show that after the fall of the Empire the species 
advanced from the coast of the Persian Gulf, and by the 
end of the ninth century had reached Aiabia, through 
Oman, Bassora, Irak, and Syiia, according to the Arabian 
author Massoudi. The Crusaders saw the bitter orange 
tree in Palestine. It was cultivated in Sicily from the 
year 1002, probably a result of the incursions of the 


» Eoxborgh, Fl. Indica, edit. 1832, vol. ii. p.392; PiddingtOD, Index, 

» In tbo modern langnagea of India tho Sanskrit name has been 
npplicd to the sweet orange, so says Brandis, by one of those transposi- 
tioxis which are bo common in popular laoguugOi 
< Gallesio, pp. 122, 247, 248, 
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Arabs. It was they who introduced it into Spain, and 
most likely also into the east of Africa. The Portuguese 
found it on that coast wlien they doubletl tlic Cape in 
1498.^ There is no ground for supposing that either the 
bitter or the sweet orange existed in Africa before the 
Middle Ages, for the myth of the garden of Hesperides 
may refer to any species of the order Aura'iitidcecc, and 
its site is altogether arbitrary, since the imagination of 
the ancients was wonderfully fertile. 

The early Anglo-Indian botanists, such as Roxburgh, 
Royle, Griffith, Wight, had not come across the bitter 
orange wild; but there is every probability that the 
eastern region of India was its original country. Wallich 
mentions Silhet,^ but without asserting that the species 
was wild in this locality. Later, Sii* Joseph Hooker ^ 
saw the bitter orange certainly Svild in several districts 
to the south of the Himalayas, from Garwal and Sikkim 
as far as Khasia. The fruit was spherical or slightly 
■flattened, two inches in diameter, bright in colour*, and 
■uneatable, of mawkish and bitter taste (“ if I remember 
right,” says the author). Citrus fusca, Loureiro,'* similar, 
he says, to pi. 23 of Rumphius, and wild in Cochin-China 
and China, may very likely be the bitter orange whose 
area extends to the east. 

Sweet Orange — Italian, Arancio doles; Gennan, 
Apfelsine. Citrus Auravtium sinense, Gallesio. 

Royle ^ says that sweet oranges grow wild at Silhet 
and in the NilgheiTy mils, but his assertion is not 
accompanied with sufficient detail to give it importance. 
According to the same author. Turner’s expedition 
gathered “ delicious ” wild oranges at Buxedwar, a 
locality to the north-east of Rungpoor, in the province 
of Bengal. On the other hand, Brandis and Sir Joseph 
Hooker do not mention the sweet orange as wild in 

* Gallesio, p.240. Goezo, Heifra^ zurKenntniss der Orangengewachse, 
1874, p. 13, qootes early Portuguese travellers on this head. 

* Wallich, Catalogue, No. 6384. 

» Hooker, FI of BHt hid., i. p. 515. 

* Loureiro, FI. Cochin., p. 571. 

7?ii*te?°pp’ 20 *^ 7 ' P* quotes Turner, Journey to 
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British India; they only give it as cultivated. Kur^ 
does not mention it in his forest flora of British Burmah. 
Further east, in Cochin-China, Loureiro ^ describes a C 
Axira'aiixim, with bitter-sweet {acido-dulcis) pulp, which 
appears to be the sweet orange, and which is found both 
wild and cultivated in China and Cochin-China Chinese 
authors consider orange trees in general as natives of 
their countiy, but precise information about each species 
and variety is wanting on this head. 

From the collected facts, it seems that the sweet 
orange is a native of Southern China and of Cochin- 
China, with a doubtful and accidental extension of area 
by seed into India. 

By seeking in what countiy it was first cultivated, 
and how it was propagated, some light may be thrown 
upon the origin, and upon the distinction between the 
bitter and sweet orange. So large a fruit, and one so 
agreeable to the palate as the sweet orange, can hardly 
have existed in any district, without some attempts 
having been made to cultivate it. It is easily raised 
from seed, and nearly always produces the wished-for 
quality. Neither can ancient travellers and historians 
have neglected to notice the introduction of so remark¬ 
able a fruit tree. On this historical point Gallcsio’s 
study of ancient authors has produced extremely in¬ 
teresting results. 

He first proves that the orange trees brought from 
India by the Arabs into Palestine, Egypt, the south of 
Europe, and the east coast of Africa, were not the sweet- 
fruited tree. Up to the fifteenth centuiy, Arab books 
and chronicles only mention bitter, or sour oranges. 
However, when the Portuguese arrived in the islands of 
Southern Asia, they found the sw’cet orange, and ap- 
parentl}" it had not previously been unknown to them. 
The Florentine who accompanied Vasco de Gama, and 
who published an account of the voyage, says, “ Sonvi 
melarancie assai, ma tutte dold*' (there arc plenty of 
oranges, but all sweet.) Neither this witer nor subsequent 
travellers expressed surprise at the pleasant taste of the 

^ LonreirO) FI. Cochin.y p* 569. 
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fruit. Hence Gallesio infers that the Portuguese were 
not the first to bring the sweet orange from India, which 
they reached in 1498, nor from China, which they 
reached in 1518. Besides, a number of writers in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century speak of the sweet 
orange as a fruit already cultivated in Spain and Italy. 
There are several testimonies for the years 1523, and 
1525. Gallesio goes no further than the idea that the 
sweet orange was introduced into Europe towards the 
beginning of the fifteenth century ; ^ but Targioni quotes 
from Valeriani a statute of Fermo, of the fourteenth 
centiuy, referring to citrons, sweet oranges, etc.; ^ and 
the information recently collected from early authors by 
Goeze,® about the introduction into Spain and Portugal, 
agrees with this date. It therefore appears to me prob¬ 
able that the oranges imported later from China by the 
Portuguese were only of better quality than those 
afready known in Europe, and that the common expres¬ 
sions, Portugal and Lisbon oranges, are due to this cir¬ 
cumstance. 

If the sweet orange had been cultivated at a very 
^rly date in India, it would have had a special name 
m bansknt; the Greeks would have known it after 
Alexanders expedition, and the Hebrews would have 
eariy received it through Mesopotamia. This fruit would 
certamly have been valued, cultivated, and propagated 
in the Roman empire, in preference to the lemon, citron, 

and bit^r orange. Its existence in India must, there- 
lore, be less ancient. 

1 1*1*^ Malay Archipelago the sweet orange was 

China.< It was but little diffused 
m t^ Pacific Isles at the time of Cook’s voya<Tes.® 

+L . *? by all sorts of ways1;o the idea 

tnat the sweet variety of the orange came from China 


* Gallesio, p. 321. 

^ iB giTon by Targioni, on p. 205 of tho Cenni 

Sep^^cyf®’ P- “ 1309. Tho errata So not note thJs 

1874, ^ 2 ”' ^ Orangmgewiichse, Hamburg, 

t Eumphius, Amboin., iL o. 43. Forster, Plantis E.culentis, p. 36. 
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and Cochin-China, and that it spread into India perhaps 
towards the beginning of the Christian era. It may have 
become naturalized from cultivation in many pai-ts of 
India and in all tropical countries, but we have seen that 
the seed does not always yield trees bearing sweet fruit. 
This defect in heredity in certain cases is in support of 
the theory that the sweet orange was derived from the 
bitter, at some remote epoch, in China or Cochin-China, 
and has since been carefully propagated on account of 
its horticultural value. 

Mandarin— Citrus oiohilis, Loureii'o. 

This sj)ecies, characterized by its smaller fruit, uneven 
on the surface, spherical, but flattened at the top, and of 
a peculiar flavour, is now prized in Europe as it has been 
from the earliest times in China and Cochin-China. 
The Chinese call it Jean} Rumphius had seen it culti¬ 
vated in all the Sunda Islands,^ and says that it was 
introduced thither from China, but it had not spread into 
India. Roxburgh and Sir Joseph Hooker do not mention 
it, but Clarke informs me that its culture has been 
greatly extended in the district of Khasia. It was new 
to European gardens at the beginning of the present 
century, when Andrews published a good illustration of 
it in the Botanist's Bcpositoi'y (pi. 608). 

According to Loureii-o,® this tree, of average size, 
gi'ows in Cochin-China, and also, he adds, in China, 
although he had not seen it in Canton. Tliis is not very 
precise information as to its wild character, but no other 
origin can be .supposed. According to Kurz,^ the species 
is only cultivated in British Burmah. If this is confirmed, 
its area would be restricted to Cochin-China and a few 
provinces in China. 

Mangosteen —Garcinia mangosfana, Linnjeus. 

There is a good illustration in the Botanical Magazine, 
pi. 4847, of this tree, belonging to the order Guttiferie, of 
which the fruit is considered one of the best in existence. 

* Brctsclmoider, On the Study and Value, etc., p. 11. 

* Roniphius, Amboin., ii. pis. 34,35, where, however, the form of the 

frnit is not that of our mandarin. 

* Lonreiro, FI. Cochin., p. 570. * Kurz, Forest FI. of Brit. Bur. 
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It demands a very hot climate, for Roxburgh could not 
make it grow north of twenty-three and a half degrees 
of latitude in India/ and, transported to Jamaica, it bears 
but poor fruit.^ It is cultivated in the Sunda Islands, in 
the Malay Peninsula, and in Ceylon. 

The species is certainly wild in the forests of the Sunda 
Islands * and of the Malay Peninsula.^ Among cultivated 
plants it is one of the most local, both in its origin, 
habitation, and in cultivation. It belongs, it is true, to 
one of those families in which the mean area of tho 
species is most restricted. 

Mamey, or Manunee Apple — Jlfamwicix A.'fncvica'ftci, 
Jacquin. 

This tree, of the order Guttiferte, requires, like the 
mangosteen, great heat. Although much cultivated in 
the West Indies and in the hottest parts of Venezuela,® 
its culture has seldom been attempted, or has met with 
but little success, in Asia and Africa, if we are to judge 
by the silence of most authors. 

It is certainly indigenous in the forests of most of the 
West Indies.® Jacquin mentions it also for the neigh¬ 
bouring continent, but I do not find tliis confirmed by 
modem authors. The best illustration is that in Tussac’s 
Flore des Antilles, iii. pi. 7, and this author gives a 
number of details respecting the use of the fruit. 

Ochro, or Combo— Hibiscus cscvXentus, Linnaeus. 

The young fruits of this annual, of the order of 
Malvace®, form one of the most delicate of tropical 
vegetables. Tussac’s Flore des Antilles contains a fine 
plate of the species, and gives all the details a gourmet 
could desire on the manner of preparing the caloulou, sa 
much esteemed by the creoles of the French colonics, 

* Boyle, HI. Etmal., p. 133, and Boxbnrgb, FI. Ind,, ii. p. 618. 

* Macfadyen, Flora of Jamaica, p. 134. 

^ Bamphius, Ambotti., i. p. 133; Uiquel, Flantao Junghun., i. p. 290; 
Flora Indo.Batava, i. pt. 2, p. 606. 

* Hooker, Flora of Brit. Ind., i. p. 260. 

* Ernst in Seemann, Journal of Bofany, 1867, p. 273; Triana and 
Flanchon, Prodr. PI. Novo-GFranat., p. 285. 

® Sloan©, Jamaica, i. p. 123; Jacqnin, Amer., p. 268: Grisebach.. 
FU of Brit. W. Ind. I$l€S, US. 
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Wlien I formerly ^ tried to discover whence this plant, 
cultivated in the old and new worlds, came originally, the 
absence of a Sanskrit name, and the fact that the first 
writers on the Indian flora had not seen it wild, led me 
to put aside the hypothesis of an Asiatic origin. How- 
■ever, as the modern flora of British India ^ mentions it as 

probably oi native origin,” I was constrained to make 
fuither researches. 

Although Southern Asia has been thoroughly explored 
duiing the last thirty years, no locality is mentioned 
where the Gomho is wild or half wild. There is no 
indication, even, of an ancient cultivation in Asia. The 
doubt, therefore, lies between Africa and America. The 
plant has been 
observer,*^ but I 
part of any other botanist, either with respect to the 
islands or to the American continent. The earliest writer 
on Jamaica, Sloane, had only seen the species in a state of 
cultivation. Marcgi’af ^ had observed it in Brazilian plan¬ 
tations, and as he mentions a name from the Congo and 
Angola country, qvAlloho, which the Portuguese corrupted 
into quingomho, the African origin is hereby indicated. 

Schweinfurth and Ascherson ® saw the plant wild in 
the Nile Valley in Nubia, Kordofan, Senaar, Abyssinia, 
and in the Baar-el-Abiad, where, indeed, it is cultivated. 
Other travellers are mentioned as having gathered speci¬ 
mens in Africa, but it is not specified whether these 
plants were cultivated or wild at a distance from habita¬ 
tions. We should still be in doubt if Fluckiger and 
Hanbury® had not made a bibliographical discovery 
which settles the question. The Arabs call the fruit 
hamyah, or hdmiat, and Abul-Abas-Elnabati, who visited 
Egypt long before the discovery of America, in 1216, has 

* A. do Candollo, G6oQr. Bot. Rais., p. 768. 

* Flora of Brit. Lid,, i. p. 343. 

* Jacquin, 0&sej-rafio7t«s, iiL p. 11. 

* Marcgraf, Hist. Plant., p. 32, mth illustrations. 

* Schweinfurth aud Ascherson, Atifziihlung, p. 2G5, under the name 
ateZmoschus. 

® Fliickijer and Hanbury, Phamiacojraphia, p. 86. The descrip¬ 
tion ia in Ebn Baithar, Sondtbeimer’s trans., i. p. 118. 


seen -wild in the West Indies by a good 
can discover no similar assertion on the 
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distinctly described the gomho then cultivated by the 
Egyptians. 

In spite of its undoubtedly African origin, it does not 
appear that the species was cultivated in Lower Egypt 
before the Arab rule. No proof has been found in ancient 
monuments, although Rosellini thought he recognized 
the plant in a drawing, which differs widely from it 
according to linger.^ The existence of one name in 
modem Indian languages, according to Piddington, con¬ 
firms the idea of its propagation towards the East after 


tlie beginning of the Christian era. 

Vine —Vitis vinifera, Linnaeus. 

The vine grows ■wild in the temperate regions of 
Western Asia, Southern Europe, Algeria, and Marocco.^ It 
is especially in the Pontus, m Armenia, to the south of 
the Caucasus and of the Caspian Sea, that it grows with 
the luxuriant wildness of a tropical creeper, clinging to 
tall trees and producing abundant fruit without pmning 
•or cxiltivation. Its vigorous gi’owth is mentioned in 
ancient Bactriana, Cabul, Ka.shnur, and even in Badak- 
klian to the north of the Hindu Koosh.® Of course, it is 
a question whetlier the plants found there, as elsewhere, 
are not sprung from seeds carried from vineyards by 
birds. I notice, however, that the most trustworthy 
botanists, those who have most thoroughly explored the 
Transcaucasian provinces of Russia, do not hesitate to 
say that the plant is wild and indigenous in this re^^ion. 
It is as we advance towards India and Arabia, Europe 
and the north of Africa, that we frequently find in floras 
the expression that the vine is “ subspontaneous,” per¬ 
haps wild, or become wild (verwUdert is the expressive 
‘German teim). 

The dissemination by^irds must have begun very 
‘^ly, as soon as the fruit existed, before cultivation 
■before the migration of the most ancient Asiatic peoples^ 

t 2“^’ PM»sen des Altm ^gyptens, p. 60. 

162 French trans. by TchihatchefP, i. pp. 

• Id Jit Ball, FI. Maroc. Spicel, p. sk 

I ^igiy^s Indo.EMrop. edit. 2, toI. 1, p. 296, quotes 

oL Journey^ 
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perhaps before the existence of man in Europe or even 
in Asia. Nevertheless, the frequency of cultivation, and 
the multitude of fonns of the cultivated grape, may have 
extended naturalization and introduced among wild vines 
varieties which originated in cultivation. In fact, natural 
agents, such as birds, winds, and currents, have always 
widened the area of species, independently of man, as far 
as the limits imposed in each age by geographical and 
physical conditions, together with the hostile action of 
other plants and animals, allow. An absolutely primitive 
habitation is more or less mytliical, but habitations 
successively extended or restricted are in accordance 
with the nature of things. They constitute areas more 
or less ancient and real, junvided that the species has 
maintained itself wild witliout the constant addition ot 
fresh seed. 

Concerning the vine, we have proofs of its great 
antiquity in Europe as in Asia. Seeds of the grape have 
been found in the lake-dwellings ot Castionc, near Parma, 
which date from the age of bronze,^ in a prehistoric settle¬ 
ment of Lake Varese,^ and in tlic lake-dwellings of 
Wanc^en, Switzerland, but in the latter instance at an un- 
certam depth.** And, what is more, vine-leaves have been 
found in the tufa round Montpellier, where they were 
probably deposited before the historical epoch, and in the 
tufa of Meyrargue in Provence, which is certainly prehis- 
toiic,^ though later than the tertiary epoch of geologists. 

A Russian botanist, Kolcnati,** has made some very 
interestin<r observations on the different varieties of the 
vine, both wild and cultivated, in the country which may 
be called the central, and perhaps the most ancient home 
of the species, the south of the Caucasus. I consider lii^ 
opinion the more important that the author has based 


» These are fieured iu Heer’s PJlancen der Pfahlbanten, p. 2-1, fig. 11. 
» Srazzoni, Pror. di Co».o, 1880, 17, p. 30. 

" Pirnchoiif les Tufi de MontpeUier, 18W, p. 63 

» Do Soporta, La Flore des Tufs Quaternaxres de Protence, 186/, pp. 

Bulletin de la Soc^ ImpMale des Naturalistcs de 
Moscov, 1816, p. 279. 
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his classification of varieties -with reference to the downy 
character and veining of the leaves, points absolutely 
indifl’erent to cultivators, and wliich consequently roust 
far better represent the natural conditions of the plant 
He says that the wild vines, of which he had seen an 
immense quantity between the Black and Caspian Seas 
may be grouped into two subspecies whicli he describes’ 
and declares are recognizable at a distance, and wbicli 
ye the point of departure of cultivated vines, at least in 
Armenia and the neighbourhood. He recognized them 
near Mount Ararat, at an altitude where the vine is 
not cultivated, where, indeed, it could not be cultivated 
Other characters—for instance, the shape and colour of 
the grapes—vary m each of the subspecies. We cannot 
enter here into the pui-ely botanical details of Kolenati’s 
papy, any more than into those of Kegel’s more recent 
work on the genus Vtiis; ^ but it is weU to note that a 
species cultivated from a very remote epoch, and which 

ill <iescribed varieties, presents 

in the distnct where it is most ancient, and probablv 
presented before all cultivation, at least two princiu^ 

others of minor importance. If the wdd 
vines of Persia and Kashmir, of Lebanon and Proppr. 

ssSligssI 

genus,' M. kfg^ ^veg review of the 

between two wild® species, V ^nifera is a hybrid 

vation j but he gives no V modi6od by oaltU 

species are altoeSher f ' * ^ ohoraoters of the two wild 

the wild and XaUd Zes th^t 

P-tet, -es. 

O 
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admits that both Semitic and Ar 3 ^an nations knew the 
use of wine, so that they may have introduced it into all 
the countries into which they migrated, into India and 
Egypt and Europe. This they were the better able to 
do, since they found the vine wild in several of these 
regions. 

The records of the cultivation of the grape and of the 
making of wine in Egypt go back five or six thousand 
years.^ In the West the propagation of its culture by 
the Phenicians, Greeks, and Romans is pretty well 
known, but to the east of Asia it took place at a late 
period. The Chinese who now cultivate the vine in 
their nortliera provinces did not possess it earlier than 
the year 122 b.c.^ 

It is known that several wild vines exist in the north 
of China, but I cannot agree "with M. Regel in consider¬ 
ing Vitis Amurensis, Ruprecht, the one most analogous 
to our vine, as identical in species. The seeds drawn in 
the Gavtenjiora, 1861, pi. 33, differ too widely. If the 
fruit of these vines of Eastern Asia had any value, the 
Chinese would certainly have turned them to account. 

Common Jujube— Zizyphus vidgaris, Lamai’ck. 

According to Pliny,® the jujube tree was brought from 
Syria to Rome by the consul Sextus Papinius, towards 
the end of the reign of Augustus. Botanists, however, 
have observed that the species is common in rocky 
places in Italy,^ and that, moreover, it has not yet been 
found wild in Syria, although it is cultivated there, as 
in tlie whole region extending from the MediteiTanean 
to China and Japan.® 

The result of the search for the origin of the jujube 
tree as a wild plant bears out Pliny’s assertion, in spite 

‘ M. Delchevalorie, in Vlllvstralion Horticole, 1881, p. 28. He 
mentions in particular the tomb of Pbtah-Hotej, who Uved at Memphis 
4000 B.c. 

* Itretschneider, Study and Value, etc., p- lo. 

* Pliny, Hist., lib. 15, c. 14. 

* Bertoloni, FI. Ital, ii. p. 665; Gusaono, Syn. FI. Strul, ii. p. 276. 

» Willkomm and Lange, Prod. FI. Hisp., iii- p. 480; Dosfontaines, FI. 
Atlant., i. p. 200; Boissier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 12; J. Hooker, FI. Brit.Ind., 
i. p. 033 ; Bunge, Enum. Pi. Chin., p. 14j Franchet aud Sayatier, Enunu 
PL Jap., i. p. 81. 
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of the objections I have just mentioned. According to 
plant collectors and authors of floras, the species appears 
to be more wild and more anciently cultivated in the 
east than in the west of its present wide area. Thus, in 
the north of China, de Bunge says it is “ very common 
and very troublesome (on account of its thorns) in moun¬ 
tainous places.” He had seen the thornless variety in 
gardens. Bretschneider ^ mentions the jujube as one of 
the fruits most prized by the Chinese, who give it the 
simple name tsao. He also mentions the two varieties, 
with and without thoms, the former wild.^ The species 
does not grow in the south of China and in India proper, 
because of the heat and moisture of the climate. It is 
found again wild in the Punjab, in Persia, and Armenia. 

Brandis ® gives seven diflerent names for the jujube 
tree (or for its varieties) in modem Indian languages, 
but no Sanskrit name is known. The species was there¬ 
fore probably introduced into India from China, at no 
very distant epoch, and it must have escaped from culti¬ 
vation and have become wild in the dry provinces of the 
west. The Persian name is anoh, the Arabic unab. No 
Hebrew name is known, a further sign that the species 
is not very ancient in the west of Asia. 

* • a.neient Greeks do not mention the common 
jujube, but only another species, Zizyphu$ lotus. At least, 
such IS the opinion of the critic and modern botanist 
Be^. It niust be confessed that the modern Greek name 
pmtzuphum has no connection with the names formerly 
attributed in Theophrastus and Dioscorides to some 
Zizyphus, but is allied to the Latin name zizyphus (fruit 
eizyphvm) of Pliny, which does not occur in earlier 
authors and seems to be rather of an Oriental than of a 
Latin character. Eeldreich® does not admit that the 
jujube tree is wild in Greece, and others say “ natural¬ 
ized, half-wild,” which confirms the hypothesis of a 


Bretsclineider, Study and Value, etc., p. 11. 

^irumsis of some aathors is the same species 
Brandis, Forest Flora of Bntish India, p. 8l 
- Botamk der Alien, p. 651. 

^ Jieldieioh, Nutzpfianzen Qriecke7ilcunda, p. 67, 
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recent introchiction. The same arguments apply to 
Italy. The species may have become naturalized there 
after the introduction into gardens mentioned by 
Pliny. 

In Algeria the jujube is only cultivated or half-wild.^ 
So also in Spain. It is not mentioned in Marocco, nor in 
the Canary Isles, which argues no very ancient existence 
in the Mediterranean basin. 

It appears to me probable, therefore, that the species 
is a native of the north of China; that it was intro¬ 
duced and became naturalized in the west of Asia after 
the epoch of the Sanskrit language, perhaps two thousand 
five hundred or three thousand yeai's ago; that the 
Greeks and Romans became acquainted with it at the 
beginning of our era, and that the latter carried it into 
Barbary and Spain, where it became partially naturalized 

by the effect of cultivation. 

Lotus Jujube —Zizyphus lotus, Desfontaines. 

Tlie fruit of this jujube is not worthy of attention 
except from an historical point of view. It is said to have 
been the food of the lotus-eater, a people of the Lybian 
coast, of whom Herod and Herodotos have given a more 
or less accurate account. The inhabitants of this countiy 
must have been very poor or very temperate, for a berry 
the size of a small cherry, tasteless, or slightly sweet, 
would not satisfy ordinary men. There is no proof that 
the lotus-eaters cultivated this little tree or shrub. They 
doubtless gathered the fruit in the open country, for the 
species is common in the north of Africa. One edition 
of Theophrastus ^ asserts, however, that tlicre were some 
species of lotus withoiit stones, which would imply culti¬ 
vation. They were planted in gardens, as is still done 
in modern Egypt,^ but it does not seem to have been a 
common custom even among the ancients. 

For the rest, widely diHerent opinions have been held 


’ Muoby, Cntal., edit. 2, p. 9. 

* Odj/s-sej/, bk. 1, r. 84; Ucrodotos, 1. 


4, p. 177, trans. in Lenz, Bot. 


''“’■-rheophStos, BM.. 1.4, 0 . 4, edit 1644 Th« edition ot 1613 doo. 
not contain the words which refer to this detail. 

♦ Schweinfurth and Aseberson, Bettr. zur FI. ^thtop., p. 263. 
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touching the lotus of the lotiis-eatei*s,' and it is needless 
to insist upon a point so obscure, in which so much must 
be allowed for the imagination of a poet and for popular 
ignorance. 

The jujube tree is now wild in di-y places from Eg^’pt 
to Marocco, in the south of Spain, Terracina, and tlie 
neighbourhood of Palermo.^ In isolated Italian localities 
it has probably escaped from cultivation. 

Indian Jnjube ^—Zizyphiis jujube, Lamarck; be?* among 
the Hindus and Anglo-Indians, masson in the Mauritius. 

This jujube is cultivated further south than the com¬ 
mon kind, but its area is equally extensive. The fruit is 
sometimes like an unripe cherry, sometimes like an olive, 
as is shown in the plate published by Bouton in Hooker’s 
Joui'nal of Botany, i. pi. 140. The great number of 
known varieties indicates an ancient cultivation. It 
extends at the present day from Southern China, the Malay 
Archipelago, and Queensland, through Arabia and Egypt 
as far as Marocco, and even to Senegal,Guinea, and Angola.* 
It grows also in Mauritius, but it does not appear to have 
been introduced into America as yet, unless perhaps into 
Brazil, it seems from a specimen in my herbarium.® 
The fruit is preferable to the common jujube, according 
to some writers. ® 

It IS not easy to know what was the habitation of 
the species before all cultivation, because the stones sow 
themselves readily and the plant becomes naturalized out¬ 
side gardens.® If we are guided by its abundance in a 
wild state, it would seem that Burmah and British India 
are its original abode. I have in my herbarium several 
specimens gathered by Wallich in the kingdom of Burmah, 


j article on the carob tree. 

9. P- Catal. Alger., edit 2, p. 

Lp iii n "ilTT’ f; P- » Willkomm and Lange, Prodr. FI. 

yiwp.jm. p. 481; Bertolom, FI. Hal., ii. p. 664. 

« 8,V Baubin, as Jujuha Indica. 

Bentham P* <^32 ; Brandis. Por^PL, i. 87 i 

Boisstar.Pi. OHent..n.f. IS, Oliver; 

• Mw-tius. No. 1070, from the Cabo frio. 

Bran^ ’ “ 0 /Mauritius, p. 61; 
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and Kurz has often seen it in the dry forests of that 
country, near Av'a and Promed Beddone admits the 
species to be \viJd in the forests of British India, but 
Brandis had only found it in the neiglibouriiood of 
native settlements.'^ In the seventeenth century Rheede ® 
described this tree as wild on the Malabar coast, and 
botanists of the sixteenth century had received it from 
Bengal. In support of an Indian origin, I may mention 
the existence of three Sanskrit names, and of eleven other 
names in modern Indian languages.^ 

It had been recently introduced into the eastern 
islands of the Amboyna group when Rumphius was 
living there,® and he says himself that it is an Indian 
species. It was perhai^s originally in Sumatra and in 
other islands near to the Malay Peninsula. Ancient 
Chinese authors do not mention it; at least Bretschneider 
did not know of it. Its extension and naturalization to 
the east of the continent of India appear, therefore, to 
have been recent. 

Its introduction into Arabia and Egypt appears to 
be of yet later date. Not only no ancient name is 
known, but Foi'skal, a hundred years ago, and Belile at 
the beginning of tlie present century, had not seen the 
species, of which Schweinfurth has recently spoken as 
cultivated It must have spread to Zanzibar from Asia, 
and by degrees across Africa or in European vessels as 
far as the west coast. This must have been quite 
recently, as Robert Brown {Bot. of Congo) and Thonning 
did not see the species in Guinea.® 

Cashew —Anacardium occidentale, Linnaeus. 

The most eiToneous assertions about the origin of 
this species were formerly madc,^ and in spite of what 

‘ Kurz, Forest Flora o/Bunnah, i. p. 2GC. 

* Beddooe, Forest Flora of India, i. pi. 149 (represeiitii)g the wild 
fruit, which is smaller than that of the cultivated plant) ; Brandis. 

® Rheede, iv. pi. 141. 

* Piddington, Index. 

* Rumphius, jimboyna, ii. pi. 36. 

* Zizyphus dbyssinicus, Hochst, seems to be a different species. 

^ Tussac, Flore des Antilles, iii. p. 55 (whore there is an excellent 
figure, pi. 13). He says that it is au East Indian species, thus aggra¬ 
vating Linnicus’ mistake, who believed it to be Asiatic and American. 
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I said on the subject in lSo5} I find them occasionally 
reproduced. 

The French name Pommier d'acajon (mahogany 
apple tree) is as absurd as it is possible to be. It is a 
tree belonging to the order of Terebintacew or Aifiacar- 
diacece, very different from the Rosacere and the Mcliacefe, 
to which the apple and the mahogany belong. The 
edible part is more like a pear than an apple, and botani- 
cally speaking is not a fruit, but the receptacle or sup¬ 
port of the fruit, which resembles a large bean. The two 
names, French and English, are both derived from a name 
given to it by the natives of Brazil, acaju, acajaiba, 
quoted by early travellers.^ The species is certainly wild 
in the forests of tropical America, and indeed occupies a 
wide area in that region; it is found, for example, in 
Brazil, Guiana, the Isthmus of Panama, and the West 
Indies.® Dr. Ernst ^ believes it is only indigenous in the 
basin of the Amazon River, although he had seen it also 
in Cuba, Panama, Ecuador, and New Granada. His 
opinion is founded upon the absence of all mention of the 
plant in Spanish authors of the time of the Conquest—a 
negative proof, which establishes a mere probability. 

Rheede and Rumphius had also indicated this plant 
in the south of Asia. The former says it is common on 
the Malabar coast.® The existence of the same tropical 
arborescent species in Asia and America was so little 
probable, that it was at first suspected that there was a 
difference of species, or at least of variety; but this was 
not confirmed. Different historical and philological 
proofs have convinced me that its origin is not Asiatic.® 
Moreover, Rumphius, who is always accurate, spoke of an 
ancient introduction by the Portuguese into the Malay 
Archipelago from America, The Malay name he gives, 

' 04ogr. BoU Rais., p. 873. 

* Piso and Marcgraf, Hist, rer. Natur. Brasily 1648, p. 57. 

* Vide Piso and Uarcgi'af; Anblet, Chiyane, p. 892 ; Seemann, Bot. 
of the Herald, p. 106 ; Jacquin, Amir., p. 124 j ^efadyen, PI. Jamaic 
p. 119; Gi-eisbach, FI. of BriU W. Ind,, p. 176. 

* Ernst in Seemann, Joum. of BoU, 1867, p. 273. 

* Rbeede, Malabar, iii. pi. 64. 

* Eumphins, fleri. Amboin., i. pp. 177,178. 
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cadju h American; that used at Amboyna means Portugal 
Iruit that of Macassar \vas taken from the resemblance of 
the h mt to that of the jamhosa. Rumphius says that the 
species \vas not widely diffused in the islands. Garcia ab 
Ort(> did not find it at Goa in 1550, but Acosta after¬ 
wards saw it at Couchm, and the Portuguese propagated 
it III India and the Malay Archipelago. According to 
Rlume and Miquel, the species is only cultivated in Java. 
Kheede, it is true, says it is abundant {provenit uhique) 
on the coast of Malabar, but he only quotes one name 
which seems to be Indian, kapa mava; all the others 
aie derived from the American name. Piddington gives 
no Sanskrit name. Lastly, Anglo-Indian colonists, after 
some hesitation as to its origin, now admit the importation 
of the species from America at an early period. They 

add that it has become naturalized in the forests of 
British India.^ 


It is yet more doubtful that the tree is indigenous 
in Africa, indeed it is easy to di.sprove the assertion. 
Loureiro ^ had seen the species on the east coast of this 
continent, but he supposed it to have been of American 
origin. Thonning had not seen it in Guinea, nor Brown 
in Congo.® It is true that specimens from the last-named 
country and from the islands in the Gulf of Guinea were 
sent to the herbarium at Kew, but Oliver says it is cul¬ 
tivated there.^ A tree which occuiiies such a large area 
in America, and which has become naturalized in several 
districts of India within the last two centuries, would 
exist over a great extent of tropical Africa if it were indi¬ 
genous in that quarter of the globe. 

Mango —Mangifera indica, Linnaeus. 

Belonging to the same order as the Cashew, tliis tree 
nevertheless produces a true fiiiit, something the colour 
of the apricot.® 

It is impossible to doubt that it is a native of the 
south of Asia or of the Malay Archipelago, when we see 


* Boddone, Flora Sylvatica, t. 163; Hooker, FI. Tnd., ii. p. 20. 

* Loureiro, FI. Cochin., p. 304. * Brown, Congo, pp. 12, 49. 

* Oliver, FI. of Trop. Afr., i. p. 443. 

* See plate 4510 of the Botanical Maqaznie* 
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the multitude of varieties cultivated in these countries, 
the number of ancient common names, in particular a 
Sanskrit name,' its abundance in the gardens of Bengal, 
of the Dekkan Peninsula, and of Ceylon, even in 
Rheede’s time. Its cultivation was less diHused in the 
direction of China, for Loureiro only mentions its 
existence in Cochin-China, According to Runiphius,'' 
it had been introduced into certain islands of the 
Asiatic Archipelago within the memory of living men. 
Forster does not mention it in his work on the fruits of 
the Pacific Islands at the time of Cook’s expedition. 
Tlie name common in the Philippine Isles, nianga^ 
shows a foreign origin, for it is the Malay and Spanish 
name. The common name in Ceylon is amhe, akin to 
the Sanslmt amra, whence the Persian and Arab amh* 
the modern Indian names, and perhaps the Malay, 
mangka, manga, manpelaan, indicated by Rumphius. 
There are, however, other names used in the Sunda 
Islands, in the Moluccas, and in Cochin-China. Tlie 
variety of these names argues an ancient introduction 
into the East Indian Archipelago, in spite of the opinion 
of Rumphius. 

The Mangifera which this author had seen wild in 
Java, and Mangifera sylvatica which Roxburgh had 
discovered at Silhet, are other species; but the true 
mango is indicated by modern authors as wild in the 
foreste of Ceylon, the regions at the base of the Himalayas 
especially towards the east, in Arracan, Pegu, and the 
^daman Isles.® Miquel does not mention it as wild 
in any of the islands of the Malay Archipelago. In 
spite of its growing in Ceylon, and the indications, less 
positive certainly, of Sir Joseph Hooker in the Flora of 
Bmtuh i-nctm, the species is probably rare or only 
naturalized in the Indian Peninsula. The size of the 
stone IS too great to allow of its being transported by 


s p. 181. « Enmphina i Forekal, p orn 

Hookw FI BWt P-J® ’ Bnindig, Forest Fhra, p.' 12G 

nooker. FI. Brxt. hxd,, i,. p. 13 j Knr*, Forest Flora BHt. Burmah, i p. 3o\ 
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birds, but the frequency of its cultivation causes a 
dispersion by man’s agency. If the mango is only 
naturalized in the west of British India, this must have 
occurred at a remote epoch, as the existence of a San¬ 
skrit name shows. On the other hand, the peoples of 
Western Asia must have known it late, since they did 
not transport the species into Egypt or elsewhere towards 
the west. 

It is cultivated at the present day in tropical Africa, 
and even in Mauritius and the Seychelles, where it has 
become to some extent naturalized in the woods.^ 

In the new world it was first introduced into Brazil, 
for the seeds were brought thence to Barbados in the 
middle of the last century.^ A French vessel was 
carrying some young trees from Bourbon to Saint 
Domingo in 1782, when it was taken by the English, 
who took them to Jamaica, where they succeeded won¬ 
derfully. Wlien the cofiee plantations were abandoned, 
at the time of the emancipation of the slaves, the mango, 
whose stones the negroes scattered everywhere, formed 
forests in every part of the islands, and these are now 
valued both for their shade and as a form of food.® It 
was not cultivated in Cayenne in the time of Aublet, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, but now there are 
mangoes of the finest kind in this colony. They are 
grafted, and it is observed that their stones produce bettor 
fruit than that of the original stock.'* 

Tahiti Apple —Spondias dulcis, Forster. 

This tree belongs to the family of the Anacardiacem 
and is indigenous in the Society, Friendly, and Fiji 
Islands® The natives consumed quantities ot the iruit 
at the time of Cook’s voyage. It is like a large plum, of 


• 01 iver,Forao/rr£>p.A/r.,i.p. 442; Baker, FZ. o/J/aur.and Seyeft., 

p. G3. ^ 

* Uoghes, Barbados^ p. 177- ^ i .. .r t 

’ Macfaclyen, FL of Jam., p. 221; S.r J. Hooker, Speech at the Royal 

^ Sagot. Jour, de la Soc. Centr. d’Agnc. de France, 18/2. 

» FoTstor, De Plantie Esadentie Insularum Ocennx A^tralxs, p. 33 ; 
Scomaao, Flora Vitiensis, p. 51; Nadaud. Enum. dee Plantes de Tadi, 

p. 75. 
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the colour of an apple, and contains a stone covered with 
long hooked bristles.^ The flavour, according to travel¬ 
lers, is excellent. It is not among the fruits most widely 
diffused in tropical colonies. It is, however, cultivated 
in Mauritius and Bourbon, under the primitive Polynesian 
name evi or lievi^ and in the West Indies. It was in¬ 
troduced into Jamaica in 1782, and thence into Saint 
Domingo. Its absence in many of the hot countries of 
Asia and Africa is probably owing to the fact that the 
species was discovered, only a century ago, in small 
islands which have no communications with other 
countries. 

Strawberry —Fragaria vesca, Linnmus. 

Our common strawberry is one of the moist widely 
diffused plants, partly owing to the small size of its seeds, 
which birds, attracted by the fleshy part on which they 
are found, carry to great distances. 

It gi'ows wild in Europe, from Lapland and the 
Shetland Isles * to the mountain ranges in the south; 
in Madeira, Spain, Sicily, and in Greece.^ It is also 
found in Asia, from Armenia and the north of Syria ® to 
Dahuria. The strawberries of the Himalayas and of 
Japan,® which several authors have attributed to this 
species, do not perhaps belong to it,’ and this makes me 
doubt the assertion of a missionary ® that it is found in 
China. It is wild in Iceland,® in the north-east of the 
United States,*® round Fort Cumberland, and on the 
north-west coast,** perhaps even in the Sierra-Nevada of 


* There is a good coloured illustration in Tussac’s FI. des Antilles, 
iii. pi. 28. 

* Boyor, Hortus Mauriiianvs, p. 81. 

* H. C. Watson, Compendium Cyhele Brit., i. p. 160 ; Fries, Summa 
Vey. Scond., p. 44. 

* Lowe, 3fan. FI. of Madeira, p. 246; Willkomm end Lange, Prodr. 
FI. Hisp., iii, p. 224; Moris, FI. Sardoa, ii. p. 17. 

» Boissier, FI. Orient. • Ledelwnr, FI. Ross., ii. p. 64. 

’ Gay; Hooker, FI. Brit. Ind., ii. p. 344; Pranohet and Savatior 
Enum. FI. Japan., i. p. 129< ’ 

* Pemy, Propag. de la Foi, quoted in Decaisne’s Jardin Fruitier du 
Mus., p. 27. Gay does not give Chiua. 

* Babington, Jown. of Linmean Society, ii. p. 303; J. Gay. 

Asa Gray, Botany of the Northern States, edit. 1868, p 166 

“ Sir W. Hooker, FU Bor. Amer., i. p. 184. 
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California.' Thus its area extends round the north pole, 
except in Eastern Siberia and the basin of the river 
Amur, since the species is not mentioned by Maximowicz 
in liis PrimiticE }lor(E Armire7isls. In America its area 
is extended along the highlands of Mexico; for Fvagaria 
tnexicixna, cultivated in the JardiTi des Plantes, and 
examined by Gay, is F. vesca. It also grows round 
Quito, according to the same botanist, who is an authority 
on this question.^ 

The Greeks and Romans did not cultivate the straw¬ 
berry. Its cultivation was probably introduced in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. Champier, in tlie six¬ 
teenth century, speaks of it as a novelty in the north 
of France,^ but it akeady existed in the south, and in 
England.' 

Transported into gardens in the colonies, the straw¬ 
berry has become natuialized in a few cool localities far 
from dwellings. This is the case in Jamaica,® in Mauritius,® 
and in Bourbon, where some plants had been placed by 
Commerson on the table-land known as tlie Kaffirs’ 
Plain. Bory Saiut-Vincent relates that in 1801 he 
found districts quite red with strawberries, and that it 
was impossible to cross them without staining the feet 
red with the juice, mixed with volcanic dust.^ It is 
probable that similar cases of naturalization may be seen 
in Tasmania and New Zealand. 

The genus Fragaria has been studied with more care 
than many others, by Duchesne {file), the Comte de 
Lambertye, Jacc^ues Gay, and especially by Madame Eliza 
Vilmorin, whose faculty of observation was worthy of 
the name she bore. A summary of their works, with 
excellent coloured plates, is published in the Jardin 

■ A. Gray, Bot. Calif., i. p. 176. 

* J. Gay, in Decalsue, Jardin Fruitier du Museum, FraiFtier, p. 30. 

* Le Grand d’Aussy, Hist, de la Vie Friv^e des Franpais, i. pp. 233 
and 3. 

* Olivier (3e Serreg, Th(fdtre d'Jgric., p. 511; Gerard, from Phillips^ 
Pomarium Britannicum, p. 334. 

* Pardie, in Hookcr^s London Journal 0 / Boidnfj, 184i, p. 515, 

* Bojer, Horlus JUauritianus, p. 121. 

^ Bory Saint-Vincent, Comptes Bendus de VAcad. deg. Sc. Nat, 1836, 
sem. ii. p. 1U9. 
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Fruitier du Museum by Decaisne. Tliese authors have 
overcome great difficulties in distinguishing the varieties 
and hybrids which are multiplied in gardens from the 
true species, and in defining these by well-marked charac¬ 
ters. Some stmwberries w’hose fruit is poor have been 
abandoned, and the finest are the result of the cro.s.sing 
of the species of Virginia and Chili, of which I am about 
to speak. 

Virginian Strawberry— Fragaria virginiana, Ehrarht. 

The scarlet strawberry of French gardens. This 
species, indigenous in Canada and in the eastern States 
of America, and of which one variety extends west as 
far as the Rocky Mountains, perhaps even to Oregon,^ 
was introduced into English gardens in 1620.^ It was 
much cultivated in France in the last century, but its 
hybrids with other species are now more esteemed. 

Chili Strawberry— Fragaria CInloensis, Duchesne. 

A species common in Southern Chili, at Conception, 
Valdivia, and Chiloe,® and often cultivated in that country. 
It was brought to France by Frezier in the year 1715, 
Cultivated in the Museum of Natural History in France, 
it spread to England and elsewhere. The large size of 
the berry and its excellent flavour have produced by 
difterent crossings, especially with F. virginiana, the 
highly prized varieties Ananas, Victoria, Trollope, 
Fabis, etc. 

Bird-Cherry— Pi'umLs avium, Linnjeus; Sussicirsch- 
haum in German, 

I use the word cherry because it is customary, and 
has no inconvenience when speaking of cultivated species 
or varieties, but the study of allied wild species confirms 
the opinion of Linnmus, that the cherries do not form 
a separate genus from the plums. 

All the varieties of the cultivated cherry belong to 
two species, which are found wild: 1. Prunus avium 
Linnsus, tall, with no suckers from the roots, leaves 


Ifanual of Botany of the Northern States, edit, 
p. lo6 ; Botany of California, i. p. 177. 

* Phillips, Pomar. Brit., p. 335. 

Cls Gay, HieU Chilis Botanica^ ii« p, 805. 


1868, 
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downy on the under side, the fruit sweet; 2. Prunus 
cerasus, Linnfuus, shorter, with suckers from the roots, 
leaves glabrous, and fruit more or less sour or bitter. 

The first of these species, from which the white 
and black cherries are developed, is wild in Asia; in 
the forest of Ghilan (north of Persia), in the Russian 
provinces to the south of the Caucasus and in Armenia;^ 
in Europe in the south of Russia proper, and generally 
from the south of Sweden to the mountainous parts of 
Greece, Italy, and Spain.^ It even exists in Algeria.^ 

As we leave the district to the south of the Caspian 
and Black Seas, the bird-cherry becomes less common, 
less natural, and determined more perhaps by the birds 
which seek its fruit and carry the seeds from place to 
place.^ It cannot be doubted that it was thus naturalized, 
from cultivation, in the north of India,® in many of the 
plains of the south of Europe, in Madeira,® and here and 
there in the United States;’ but it is probable that in 
the greater part of Europe this took place in prehistoric 
times, seeing that the agency of birds was employed 
before the first migrations of nations, perhaps before 
there were men in Europe. Its area must have extended 
in this region as the glaciers diminished. 

The common names in ancient languages have been 
the subject of a learned article by Adolplie Pictet,® but 
nothing relative to the origin of the species can be 
deduced from them ; and besides, the different species and 
varieties have often been confused in popular nomencla¬ 
ture. It is far more important to know whether archre- 
olo"y can tell us anything about the presence of the 
bird-cherry in Europe in prehistoric times. 

» Leclebonr, FI. lioss., ii. p. 6; Boissier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 619. 

* Ledebour, Hid.; Fries, Summa Scand., p. 46 ; Nyuinu, Con-ipec. FL 
Fur., p. 213; Boissior, ibid.; Willkomm aud Lange, Prodr. FL Utsp., 

iii. p. 245. 

* Muiiby, Catal. Al^ter., edit. 2, p. 8. _ 

* As tljo cherries ripen after the season when birds migrate, they 
disperse the stones chiefly in tho neighbourhood of the plautatious. 

* Sir J. Hooker, FL of Brit. India. 

® Lowe, Slanual of Madeira, p. 235. 

» D.ir)ington, Fh Cestrica, edit. 3, p. 73. 

® Ad. Pictet, Origincs Indo^Europ4f edit. 2, vol. i* p- Zoi* 
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Heer gives an illustration of the stones of Prunus 
avium, in his paper on the lake-dwellings of Western 
Switzerland.^ From what he was kind enough to write 
to me, April 14, 1881, these stones were found in the 
peat formed above the ancient deposits of the age of 
stone. De Mortillet ^ found similar cheiTy-stones in t)ie 
lake-dwellings of Bourget belonging to an e])och not 
very remote, more recent than the stone age. l)r. Gross 
sent me some from the locality, also comjmratively recent, 
of Corcelette on Lake Neuchatel, and Strobel and Pigorini 
discovered some in the “ terramare ” of Parma.® All these 
are settlements posterior to the stone age, and perhaps 
belonging to historic time. If no more ancient stones of 
this species are found in Europe, it will seem probable 
that naturalization took place after the Aryan migrations. 

Sour Cherry— Frunus cerasus^ Linnaeus ; Cerasus vul¬ 
garis, Miller; Baumweisckel, Sauerkirscluin^ in German. 

The Montmorency and griotte cherries, and several 
other kinds known to horticulturists, are derived from 
this specie.s.^ 

Hohenacker ® saw Brnmcs cerasus at Lenkoran, near 
the Caspian Sea, and Koch® in the forests of Asia 
Minor, that is to say, in the north-east of that country, 
as that was the region in which he travelled. Ancient 
authors found it at Elisabethpol and Erivan, according 
to Ledebour.^ Grisebach® indicates it on Mount Olympus 
of Bithynia, and adds that it is nearly wild on the plains 
of Macedonia. The true and really ancient habitation 
seems to extend from the Caspian Sea to the environs 
of Constantinople; but in this very region Prunus avium 
IS more commoa Indeed, Boissier and Tchihatcheff 
do not appear to have seen P. cerasus even in the 


1 Heer, P^nzen der P/ahlbauien, p. 2-1, figa. 17, 18, and p. 26. 

In Pernn, £tudes Pr^kist sur la Savoie, p. 22. 

• Atte Soc. Ital. Sc. Nat, vol. vi. 

For the numeTOUs varieties which have common names in France 

edit. 


FI. Rose., iL p. 6, 
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Pontus, though they received or brought back several 
specimens of P. avium} 

In the north of India, P. cerasus exists only as a 
cultivated plant.^ Tlie Chinese do not appear to have 
been acquainted with our two kinds of cherry. Hence 
it may be assumed that it was not very early introduced 
into India, and the absence of a Sanskrit name confirms 
this. We have seen that, according to Grisebach, P. 
cerasus is nearly wild in Macedonia. It was said to 

be wild in the Crimea, but Steven® only saw it cultivated; 

and Rehmann^ gives only the allied species, P. ckamce- 

cerasus, Jacquin, as wild in the south of Russia. I very 

much doubt its wild character in any locality^ north ot 

the Caucasus. Even in Greece, where Fraas said he saw 

this tree wild, Heldreich only knows it as a cultivated 

species.® In Dalmatia,® a particular variety or aUied 

species, P. Marasca, is found really wild; it is used 

in making Maraschino wine, P. cerasus is wild in 

mountainous parts of Italy’ and in tl.ecentre of France 

but farther to the west and north, and m Spam, the 

species is only found cultivated, and naturalized here 

and there as a bush. P. cerasus, more than the bird- 

cherry, evidently presents itself m Europe, as a foreign 

tree not completely naturalized. „. , ■ 

None of the often-quoted passages® in Theophrastus, 

Pliny, and other ancient authors appear to apply to 
P. cerasusP Tlie most important, that f ^hoopl^tus 
belongs to Prunus avium, because of the lieiglit of 
i e tTee a character which distinguishes it from P. 
c'rals. Kera^os being the name for the bird-cherry 

• Boissior, FI. Orient., iL p. G49; Tchihatclicff, Asie Uineure, Bot., p. 

Sir J. Hooker, FI. of Brit. India, ii. p- 313 
» Si even, FerreK/imss etc., p. IW. 

: Vwtur ri. n p.' loB. ; Berio,o„i. n. I,a,.. V. p. 131. 

\ ivi.iiii, ei. ^ , 'p f i Ju Plat. Centr. de la hrance, p. 148. 

: X--ierm": H., Hh- 3. - »i, 

...owe a coofasioa .,lh 

otlier trees. He says, for instance, that the nut is soft. 
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in Theophrastus, as now herasaia among the modem 
Greeks, I notice a linguistic proof of the antiquity of 
P. cerasm. The Albanians, descendants of the Pelas- 
gians, caU the latter vyssine, an ancient name which 
reappears in the German Weelisel, and the Italian visciolo} 
As the Albanians have also the name Icerasie for P. 
dvium, it is probable that their ancestors very clearly 
distinguished the two species by different names, perhaps 
before the arrival of the Hellenes in Greece. 

Anotlier indication of antiquity may be seen in Virgil 
{Geor. ii. 17)— 


ab radice atiis densissima silva 
tJt cerasis olmisqoe 


which applies to P. cerasus, not to P. avium. 

Two paintings of the cherry tree were found at 
1 ompeii but it seems that it cannot be discovered to 
which of the two species they should be attributed.^ 
Uomes calls them Prunus C€vasu8. 

. archaeological discovery would be more con¬ 
vincing The stones of the two species present a differ¬ 
ence in the furrow or groove, which has not escaped the 
observation of Heer and Sordelli. Unfortunately, only 
one stone of P. cerasiw has been found in the pre^ 

h more It Switzerland, and rvhat 

wofl I ’ ^ Tx ^ ceriaiu from -what stratum it 

stotum.'s”' ^ non-archmological 

brought a 

y, the introduction of the cherry into Italy to 


Ensaitm, anfdeS^roSThVsVmo “am® m Persian, Turkish, ant 
-Bed for certain varieties of the c“cr^'‘'“ W-e, hov 

• s^tdTu; 
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this rich Roman, in the year 65 B.C. Since this error is 
perpetuated by its incessant repetition in classical schools, 
it must once more be said that cherry trees (at least the 
bird-cherry) existed in Italy before Lucullus, and that 
the famous goui'met did not need to go far to seek the 
species with sour or bitter fruit. I have no doubt that 
he pleased the Romans with a good variety cultivated 
in the Pontus, and that cultivators hastened to propagate 
it by grafting, but Lucullus’ share in the matter was 
confined to this. 

From what is now known of Kerasunt and the 
ancient names of the cheiTy tree, I venture to maintain, 
contrary to the received opinion, that it was a variety 
of the bird-cherry of which the fleshy fruit is of a sweet 
flavour. I am inclined to think so because Kerasos in 
Theophrastus is the name of Prunus avium, which is 
far the commoner of the two in Asia Minor. The to^vn 
of Kerasunt took its name from the tree, and it is 
probable that the abundance of Pimnus avium in the 
neighbouring woods had induced the inhabitants to seek 
the trees which yielded the best fruits in order to plant 
them in their gardens. Certainly, if Lucullus brought 
fine white-heaiii cheiries to Rome, his countrymen who 
only knew the little wild cherry may well have said, 
“ It is a fruit which we have not.” Pliny affirms nothing 
more. 

I must not conclude without suggesting a hypothesis 
about the two kinds of cherry. They difler but little in 
character, and, what is very rare, their two ancient 
habitations, which are most clearly proved, are similar 
(from the Caspian Sea to Western Anatolia). The two 
species have spread towards the West, but unequally. 
That which is commonest in its onginal home and the 
stronger of the two (P. avium) has extended further and 
at an° earlier epoch, and has become better naturalized, 
P. ccrasus is, therefore, perhaps derived from the 
other in prehistoric times. I come thus, by a different 
road, to an idea suggested by Carucl; ^ only, instead 
of saying that it would perhaps be better to unite them 

• Carucl, Flora Toscana, p. 48. 
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now in one species, I consider them actually distinct, and 
content myself with supposing a descent, which for the 
rest it would not be easy to prove. 

Cultivated Plums. 

Pliny ^ speaks of the immense quantity of plums 
known in his time: hu^ens tiirba prunorum. Horti¬ 
culturists now number more than three hundred. Some 
botanists have tried to attribute these to distinct wild 
species, but they have not always agreed, and judging from 
the specific names especially they seem to have had very 
different ideas. This diversity is on two heads; first as 
to the descent of a given cultivated variety, and secondly 

as to the distinction of the wild forms into species or 
vaneties. ^ 


I do not pretend to classify the innumerable culti¬ 
vated forms, and I think that labour useless when dealincr 
with the question of geographical origin, for the differ® 
ences he principally in the shape, si^e, colour, and taste 

cUmctei-s, that is to say, which it has 
been the mterest of horticulturists to cultivate when 
they occur, and even to create as far as it was in their 

ofTh^ distinction 

of the forms observed in a wild state, especially upon 

those from which man derives no advantage, and^whmh 

1 .Prol^ably only for about thirty years that 

the comparative chafaoters for 

the three species or varieties which exist in naturr^ 

They may be summed up as foUows:- 

outfh^r Linnmus. Tree or tall shrub, with- 

with S l^ve? appearing 

^ peduncles usually downy- fruit 

pendulous, oyoid and of a sweet flavour. ^' 

out tW^^ Linnieus. Tree or tall shrub with 

flowers ap’e 

dfj EnuiroJif P- 228 ; Cosson and Germain, Kor# 
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witli a fine down, or glabrous; fruit pendulous, round or 
slightly elliptical, of a sweet fiavour. 

Frunus spinosa, Linnaeus. A thorny shrub, with 
branches spreading out at right angles; young shoots 
downy; flowers appearing before the leaves; pedicles 
glabrous; fruit upright, round, and very sour. 

This third fonn, so common in our hedges (sloe or 
blackthorn), is very diflerent from the other two. There¬ 
fore, unless we interpret by hypothesis what may have 
happened before all observation, it seems to me im¬ 
possible to consider the three forms as constituting one 
and the same species, unless we can show transitions 
from one to the other in those organs which have not 
been modified by cultivation, and hitherto this has not 
been done. At most the fusion of the two first categories 
can be admitted. The two foims with naturally sweet 
fruit occur in few countries. These must have tempted 
cultivators more than Pi'unus spivosa, whose iruit 
is so sour. It is, therefore, in these that we must seek 
to find the originals of cultivated plums. ^ For gi'eater 
cleamess I shall speak of them as two species.' 

Common Plum— Frunus domestica, Linnaeus; Zuet- 

cJien in German. 

Sevei-al botanists ^ have found this variety wild 
throughout Anatolia, the region to the south of the 
Caucasus and Northern Persia, in the neighbourhood of 

Mount Elbruz, for example. _ ^ t • n 

I know of no proof for the localities of Kashmir, the 

country of the Kirghis and of China, which are men¬ 
tioned in some floras. The species is often doubtful, and 
it is probably rather Frunus insititia; in other cases 
it is its true and ancient wild character which is un¬ 
certain for the stones have evidently been dispersed from 
cultivation. Its area does not appear to extend as far as 
Lebanon, although the plums cultivated at Dam^eus 
(damascenes, or damsons) have a reputation which dates 


1 Hndson, FI. Anglic., 1778, p- 212, unites them under the name 

» Ledebour, FI. Eos.«., ii. p. 5 ; Boiseier, FI. P- • ^ 

Dendrologie, i. p. 94; Boissier and Biihse, Aufzahl Transcaucasien, p. • 
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from the days of Pliny. It is supposed that this was the 
species referred to by Dioscorides ^ under the name of 
Syrian coccwmelea, growing at Damascus. Karl Koch 
relates that the merchants trading on the borders of 
China told him that the species was common in the 
forests of the western part of the empire. It is true that 
the Chinese have cultivated different kinds of plums 
from time immemorial, but we do not know them well 
enough to judge of them, and we cannot be sure that 
they are indigenous. As none of our kinds of plum has 
been found wild in Japan or in the basin of the river 
Amur, it is very probable that the species seen in China 
are different to ours. This appears also to be the result 
of Bretschneider’s statements.*'^ 

It is very doubtful if Pranus domestica is in¬ 
digenous in Europe. In the south, where it is given, it 
grows chiefly in hedges, near dwellings, with all the 
appearance of a tree scarcely naturalized, and maintained 
here and there by the constant bringing of stones from 
jdantations. Authors who have seen the species in the 
East do not hesitate to say that it is “ subsj)ontaneous.” 
Fraas^ affirms that it is not wild in Greece, and this is 
confirmed as far as Attica is concerned by Holdreich ^ 
Steven® says the same for the Crimea. If this is the 
case near Asia Minor, it must be the more readily 
admitted for the rest of Europe. 

In spite of the abundance of plums cultivated formerly 
by the Romans, no kind is found represented in the 
frescoes at Pompeii^ Neither has Prunus domestica 
been found among the remains of the lake-dwellings of 

^ n’ Savoy, where, however, stones 

of Frumis insUitia and spinosa have been discovered 
^rom these facts, and the small number of words at¬ 
tributable to this species in Greek authors, it may be 

* Dioscorides, p. 174. 

* Bretschneider, On the Study, etc., p. 10 

* Fnias, Syn. FL Class., p. 69. 

Heldreieh, PJlanzen Attischen Bbene, 

5t«ven, Fereeichntss Halbinseln, i. p, 172. 

Comes, HL Fiante Pompeiane. 
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inferred that its half-wild or half-naturalized state dates 
in Europe from two thousand years at most. 

Prunes and damsons are ranked with this species. 

Bullace— Prunus insititia, Linnjeus;^ Pflauenhavm 
and Haferschlehen in German. 

This kind of plum grows wild in the south of Europe.® 
It has also been found in Cilicia, Armenia, to the south 
of the Caucasus, and in the province of Talysch near the 
Caspian Sea.® It is especially in Turkey in Europe and 
to the south of the Caucasus that it appeal’s to be truly 
wild. In Italy and in Spain it is perhaps less so, 
although trustworthy author’s who have seen the plant 
growing have no doubt about it. In the localities 
named north of the Alps, even as far as Denmark, it is 
probably naturalized from cultivation. The species is 
commonly found in hedges not far from dwellings, and 
apparently not truly wild. 

All this agrees with archjeological and historical data. 
The ancient Greeks distinguished the Coccumelea oi their 
country from those of Syria,^ whence it is inferred that 
the former were Pi'umis insititia. This seems the more 
likely that the modem Greeks call it coronieleia.^ The 
Albanians say coromhile,^ which has led some people to 
suppose an ancient Pehisgian origia For the rest, we 
must not insist upon the common names of the plum 
which each nation may have given to one or another 
specie.s, perhaps also to some cultivated vai’iety, without 
any rule. The names w’hich have been much commented 
upon in learned works generally, appear to me to apply 
to any plum or plum tree without having any very 
defined meaning. 

No stones of P. insititia have yet been found in 


* Insititia = foreign. A curioos name, since every plant is foreign to 
all countries bat its own, 

* Willkoinm and Lange, Prndr. FI. IHsp., iii. p. 2t4; Bertoloni. FI. Knl. 
V. p. 135; Grisebach.Spicei. F/. i?umel.,p. 85; Heldreicb, Xut:p/l. Griech., 

j). 68. 

3 Boissier* FI Chienf., ii. p- 651 ; Ledeboor, FI. Ro$$.f li* p* 5 ; Ilohen. 
acker, PL Talysch, p- 128. 

* Dioscorides, p* 173 ; Fraas, FI. p* 69* 

* lleldreicb, Nutzpjtanzen Oriechenlands^, p. 68, ^ Ihid. 
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the terra-mare of Italy, but Heer has described and 
given illustrations of some which were found in the lake- 
dwellings of Robenhausen.^ The species does not seem 
to be now indigenous in this part of Switzerland, but we 
must not forget that, as we saw in the history of flax, the 
lake-dwellers of the canton of Zurich, in the a^e of stone, 
had communications with Italy. These ancient Swiss 
were not hard to please in the matter of food, for they 
also gathered the berries of the blackthorn, which are, as 
we think, uneatable. It is probable that they ate them 
cooked. 

Apricot— PrxLnus armeniom, Linnaeus; Armenica 
vulgaris, Lamarck. 

The Greeks and Romans received the apricot about 
the beginning of the Christian era. Unknown in the 
time of Theophrastus, Dioscorides ^ mentions it under 
the name of mailon armcniacon. He says that the 
Latins called it praikokion. It is, in fact, one of the 
fruits mentioned briefly by Pliny,® under the name of 
proecocium, so called from the precocity of the species.^ 
Its Armenian origin is indicated by the Greek name, 
but this name might mean only that the species was 
cultivated in Armenia. Modern botanists have long had 
good reason to believe that the species is wild in that 
country. Pallas, Guldenstadt, and Hohenacker say they 
found it in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus Mountains, 
on the north, on the banks of the Terek, and to the south 
between the Caspian and Black Seas.® Boissier® admits 
all these localities, but without saying anything about 
the wild character of the species. He saw a specimen 
gathered by Hohenacker, near ElisabethpoL On the 


* Heer, Pfianzen der Pfahlbavten, p. 27, fiff. 16, o. 

4 ^Joscorides, lib. 1, c. 165. » Pliny, lib. 2, cap. 12. 

ihoLatmnamo has passed into modern Greek (pnkolkia). The 

bpanish and French names, etc. (altanco^ue, abricot). seem to be derived 

a-om arbw procox, or pr^scccium, while the old French word armeane, 
and the Italian arynerwHi, etc., come from viailon armeniacon. See further 

^ Botanijue 

* Ledebour, k. Rose., ii. p. 3. 

* Boissier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 652. 
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other hand, Tchihatcheff ^ who has crossed Anatolia and 
Armenia several times, does not seem to have seen the 
wild apricot; and what is still more significant, Karl 
Koch, who travelled through the region to the south of 
the Caucasus, in order to observe facts of this nature, 
expresses himself as follows: ^ “ Native countiy unknown. 
At least, during my long sojourn in Armenia, I nowhere 
found the apricot wild, and I have rarely seen it even 
cultivated.” 

A traveller, W. J. Hamilton,® said he found it wild 
near Orgou and Outch Hisar in Anatolia; but this asser¬ 
tion has not been verified by a botanist. The supposed 
wild apricot of the imins of Baalbek, described by Kusfebe 
de Salle * is, from what he says of the leaf and fruit, 
totally difterent to the common apricot. Boissier, and 
the difi'erent collectors who sent him plants from Syria 
and Lebanon, do not appear to have seen the species. 
Spach ® asserts that it is indigenous in Persia, but he gives 
no proof. Boissier and Buhse ® do not mention it in their 
list of the plants of Transcaucasia and Persia. It is use¬ 
less to seek its origin in Africa. The apricots which 
Reynier ’ says he saw, “ almost wild,” in Upper Egypt 
must have sprung from stones gi’own in cultivated 
ground, as is seen in Algeria.® Schweinfurth and 
Ascherson,® in their catalogue of the plants of Egypt and 
Abyssinia, only mention the species as cultivated. Besides, 
if it had existed formerly in the north of Africa it would 
have been early known to the Hebrews and the Romans. 
Now there is no Hebrew name, and Pliny says its intro¬ 
duction at Rome took place thirty years before he wrote. 

Carrying our researches eastward, we find that Anglo- 


• Tchihatcheff, Asie Min^urCy Botanique, voL i. 

• K. Kocb, Dendrologie, i. p. 87. 

• Nouv. Ann. des Voyages, Feb., 1839, p. 176. 

• E. de Salle, Voyage, i. p. 110. 

• Spacb, Hist, des Vigit. Phandr., i. p. 389. 

• Boissier and Buhse, Aufzdhlung, etc., in 4to, I860. 

^ Reynier, j^cononiie des £gyp(ie7is, p. 3/1. 

• Munby, Catal. FI. d'Alg4r., edit. 2, p. 49. 

» Schweinfurth and Ascherson, Deitrage z. FI. JEihiop., fn 4to., 1867, 
p. 259. 
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Indian botanists^ are agreed in considering that the 
apricot, which is generally cultivated in the north of 
India and in Thibet, is not wild in those regions; but 
they add that it has a tendency to become naturalized, 
and that it is found upon the site of ruined villages. 
Jlessi’s, Schlagintweit brought specimens from the north¬ 
west provinces of India, and irom Thibet, wliich West- 
mael verified,^ but he was kind enough to write to me 
that he cannot affirm that it was wild, since the collector’s 
label gives no information on that head. 

Roxburgh,® who did not neglect the question of origin, 
says, speaking of the apricot, “native of China as well 
as the west of Asia.” I read in Dr. Bretschneider’s 
curious little work,^ drawn up at Pekin, the following 
passage, which seems to me to decide the question in 
favour of a Chinese origin:— ** Sing, as is well known, 
is the apricot (Prunus armcniaca). The character (a 
Chinese sign printed on p. 10) does not exist as indicat¬ 
ing a fruit, either in the Sku-king, or in the Shirking, 
Cihouli, etc., but the Slian-hai-hing says that several 
sin( 7 s grow upon the hills (here a Chinese character). 
Besides, the name of the apricot is represented by a 
particular sign which may show that it is indigenous in 
China.” The Shan-hai-king is attributed to the Emperor 
xii, who lived in 2205—2198 B.c. Decaisne,® who was 
the first to suspect the Chinese origin of the apricot, has 
recently received from Dr. Bretschneidcr some specimens 
accompanied by the following note:—“No. 24, apricot 
v^d m the mountains of Pekin, where it grows in 
abundance; the fruit is small (an inch and a quarter in 
diameter), the skin red and yellow; the flesh salmon 
colour, sour, but eatable. No. 25, the stone of the apricot 
cultivated round Pekin. The fniit is twice as lai'ge as 


P* Aitchison, Catal. of Punjab on. 
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that of the wild tree.” ‘ Decaisne adds, in the letter 
he was good enough to write to me, “In shape and 
surface the stones are exactly like those of our small 
apricots; they are smooth and not pitted.” The leaves 
he sent me are certainly those of the apricot. 

The apricot is not mentioned in Japan, or in the basin 
of the river Amoor.^ Perhaps the cold of the winter is 
too great. If we recollect the absence of communication 
in ancient times between China and India, and the 
assertions that the plant is indigenous in both countries, 
we are at first, tempted to believe that the ancient area 
extended from the north-west of India to China. How¬ 
ever, if we wish to adopt this hypothe.sis, we must also 
admit that the culture of the apricot spread very late 
towards the West.® For no Sanskrit or Hebrew name is 
known, but only a Hindu name, zard alu, and a Persian 
name, mischmisch, which has passed into Aiabic."* How 
is it to be supposed that so excellent a fruit, and one 
which gi-ows in abundance in Western Asia, spread so 
slowly from the north-west of India towards the Graeco- 
Roman world ? The Chinese knew it two or three 
thousand years before the Christian era. Changkien 
went as far as Bactriana, a century before our era, and 
he was the first to make the West known to his fellow- 
countrymen.® It was then, perhaps, that the apricot was 
introduced in Western Asia, and that it was cultivated 
and became naturalized here and there in the north-west 
of India, and at the foot of the Caucasus, by the scatter¬ 
ing of the stones beyond the limits of the plantations. 

Almond —Amygdalus communis, Linnreus; Pruni 
species, Baillon; Pranits Amygdalus, Hooker. 

* Dr. Bretscbneider confirms this in a recent work, Notes on Botanical 

Questions, p. 3. « ™ , 

* Pi-unus armeniaca of Thnnbcrpr is P. mume of Siobold ana Zncclia- 
rini. The apricot is not mentioned in the Eniuneratio, etc., of Fiaiicliet 

and Savatier. « ..x .. ,, • 

» Capos (Ann. Sc. Nat., sixth series, vol. xv. p. 20r>) fonnd it wild in 

Turkestan at the height of font thousand to ^yen thousand feet, which 
weakens the hypothesis of a solely Chinese origin. 

^ PiddingtoD, Index; Eoxburgb, FI. Ind.; Forskal, FL £gyp ^; Deblc, 

Ill» Egypt. 

^ Breteebueider^ On the St\idy and Vedue^ etc# 
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The almond grows apparently wild or half wild in 
the warm, dry regions of the Mediterranean basin and 
of western temperate Asia. As the nuts from cultivated 
trees naturalize the species very easily, we must have 
recourse to various indications to discern its ancient 
home. 


We may jfirst discard the notion of its oi*igin in 
Eastern Asia. Japanese floras make no mention'of the 
almond. That which M. de Bonge saw cultivated in 
the north of China was the Persica Davidiana} Dr. 
Bretschneider,^ in his classical work, tells us that he has 
never seen the almond cultivated in China, and that the 
compilation entitled Pent-sao, published in the tenth or 
eleventh century of our era, describes it as a tree of the 
country of the Mahometans, which signifies the north¬ 
west of India, or Persia. 

I 1 ® say that the almond is culti¬ 

vated m the cool parts of India, but some add that it 
does not thrive, and that many almonds are broimht 
from^ Pepia.** No Sanskrit name is kno^vn, nor even 
any m the lang-uages derived from Sanskrit. Evidently 

the north-west of India is not the original home of the 
species* 


On the other hand, there are many localities in the 
region extending from Mesojwtamia and Turkestan to 
^gena, where excellent botanists have found the almond 
tree qmte wild. Boissier^ has seen specimens gathered 
m rocky ground m Mesopotamia, Aderbijan, Turkestan 

*’°^'^sts of the Anti-Lebanon’ 
Karl Koch lias not found it wild to the south of the 

Caucasus, nor Tchibatchetf in Asia Minor. Cosson ’ found 

natural woods of almond trees near Saida in Al^reria. It 


* Researches, p. 149. 

P- 10 ■ --i Early Euro,. 

; Boissie'? k. P' ^04. 

^ *■ P- T-^Wl-atoheff, Mia Mineure Bo,a. 

* Ann. des Sc, Nat., 3rd series, voL lix. p. 108 . 
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IS also regarded as wild on the coasts of Sicily and of 
Greece; * but there, and still more in the localities in 
which it occurs in Italy, Spain, and France, it is probable, 
and almost certain, that it springs from the casual dis¬ 
persal of the nuts from cultivatioa 

The antiquity of its existence in Western Asia is 
proved by Hebrew names for the almond tree— 
luz ovlus (which recurs in the Arabic louz), and sche- 
kedim for the nut.^ The Persians have another name, 
hadam, but I do not know how old this is. Theophras¬ 
tus and Dioscorides ^ mention the almond by an entirely 
different name, amugdalai, translated by the Latins into 
amygdalus. It may be inferred from this that the Greeks 
did not receive the species from the interior of Asia, but 
found it in their own country, or at least in Asia Minor. 
Tlie almond tree is represented in several frescoes found 
at Pompeii.^ Pliny® doubts whether the s^^ecies was 
known in Italy in Cato s time, because it was called the 
Greek nut. It is very possible that the almond was in¬ 
troduced into Italy from the Greek islands. Almonds 
have not been found in the terra-mare of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Parma, even in the upper layers. 

The late introduction of the species into Italy, and the 
absence of naturalization in Sardinia and Spain,® incline 
me to doubt whether it is really indigenous in the north 
of Africa and Sicily. In tlie latter countries it was more 
probably naturalized some centuries ago. In confirma¬ 
tion of this hypothesis, I note that the Berber name of 
the almond, taloazet^ is evidently connected with the 
Arabic loaZj that is to say with the language of the 
conquerors who came after the Romans. In Western 
Asia, on the contrary, and even in some parts of Greece, 

* Gussone, S])nop$is Florae Sic\d<£, i. p. 652; Hcldreich, Futzpjlanzen 
Gtiechenlands, p. 67. 

* Hiller, Hierophyton, i. p. 215; Eosenmuller, Handb. Bihl. Alterth., 
iv. p. 263. 

* Theophrastus, Hist., lib. 1,c. 11,18,etc.; Dioscorides, lib. 1, c. 176. 

* Schouw, Die Erde, etc.; Comes, III. Fiante nei dipinti Fomp., p. 13. 

* Pliny, Hist., lib. 16, c. 22. 

* Moris, Flora Sardoa, ii. p. 5; Willkomm and Lange, Prodr. FU Hisp., 
ii. p. 243. 

^ Dictionnaire Franfais Bcrbere, 1844, 
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it may be regarded as indigenous from prehistoric time. 
I do not say pi’imitive, for everything was preceded by 
something else. I remark finally that the difference be¬ 
tween bitter and sweet almonds was known to the Greeks 
and even to the Hebrews. 

Peach —Amygdalm persica, Linnseus; Persica vul¬ 
garis, Miller; Prunus 2 >ersica, Bentham and Hooker. 

I will quote the article in which I formerly^ attributed 
a Chinese origin to the poach, a contrary opinion to that 
which prevailed at the time, and which people who are 
not on a par with modern science continue to reproduce. 
I will afterw'ards give the facts discovered since 1855. 

“ The Greeks and Romans received the peach shortly 
after the beginning of the Christian era. The name.s 
perska, malum perskum, indicate whence they had it. 
I need not dwell upon those well-known facts.'^ Several 
kinds of peach are now cultivated in the north of India,* 
but, what is remarkable, no Sanskrit name is known 
whence we may infer that its existence and its cultivation 
are of no great antiquity in these regions. Roxburgh, 
who is usually careful to give the modern Indian nain'cs’ 
only mentions Arab and Chinese names. Piddin^rton 
gives no Indian name, and Royle only Persian names. 
The peach does not succeed, or requires the greate.st 
care to ensure success, in the north-east of India® In 
China, on the contraiy, its cultivation dates from 
the remotest antiquity. A number of superstitious 
icie^ and of legends about the properties of its ditterent 
varieties exist in that country.® These varieties are very 


* Alph. d© Candolle, O^ogr. Bot Rais., p. 881. 

Geneva ‘ '»>■ 1, o. IGk, Pliny, 

* Royle, m. Him., p. 204. 

ibid. edit., ii. p. 500; Piddington, Jndes; Royle, 

*# 1,^ Joseph Hooker, Joum. of Bot., 1850, p. 54 . 

French trade at Canton, collected these from 

a part Tlfef “r"" '■ P' 

believe tho oval niaol^i following natore. The Chinese 

of a peaches, which are very red on on© side, to be a symbol 

in ^ t^ricient belief, peaches are used 

ments m painting and sculpture, and in congratulatory pro 
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numerous; ^ and in particular the singular vaiiety -with 
compressed or flattened fruit,^ which appears to be further 
removed than any other from the natural state of the 
peach ; lastly, a simple name, to, is given to the common 
peach.® 

“ From all these facts, I am inclined to believe that the 
peach is of Chinese rather than of western Asiatic origin. 
If it had existed in Persia or Armenia from all time, the 
knowledge and cultivation of so pleasant a fruit would 
have spread earlier into Asia Minor and Greece. The 
expedition of Alexander probably was the means of 
making it known to Theophrastus (332 B.C.), who speaks 
of it as a Persian fruit. Perhaps this vague idea of 
the Greeks dates from the retreat of the ten thousand 
(401 B.C.); but Xenophon does not mention the peach. 
Nor do the Hebrew writings speak of it. The peach 
has no Sanskrit name, yet the peoples who spoke tliis 
language came into India from the north-west; that is 
to say, from the generally received home of the species. 
On this hypothesis, how are we to account for the fact 
that neither the Greeks of the early times of Greece, nor 
the Hebrews, nor the Sanskrit-speaking peoples, who all 
radiated from the upper part of the Euphrates valley or 
communicated with it, did not cultivate the peach ? On 
the other hand, it is very possible that the stones of a 
fruit tree cultivated in China from the remotest times, 
should have been can-ied over the mountains from the 
centre of Asia into Kashmir, Bokhara, and Persia. The 
Chinese had very early discovered this route. The im¬ 
portation would have taken place between the epoch of 
the Sanskrit emigi*ations and the relations of the Persians 
with the Greeks. The cultivation of the peach, once 


sents, etc. According to the work of Chin^nong-king, the peach Yh 
prevents death. If it is not eaten in time, it at least preserves tlie body 
from decay until the eud of the world. The peach is always mentioned 
among the fruits of immortality, with which were entertained the hopes 
of Tsiuehi-Hoang, Vouty, of the Haus and other emperors who pretended 
to immortality, etc. 

‘ Lindley, Hort. Soc., y. p. 121. 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond.^ iv. p. 512, tab. 19* 

• Koxbuigb, FL Lid. 
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established in Persia, would have easily spread on the 
one side towards the west; on the other, through Cabul 
towards the north of India, where it is not so very ancient. 

“ In confiimation of the hypothesis of a Chinese origin, 
it may be added that the peach was introduced into 
Cochin-China fiom China,^ and that the Japanese give 
the_ Chinese name Tao ^ to the peach. M. Stanislas 
Julien was kind enough to read to me in French some 
passages of the Japanese encyclopaedia (bk. Ixxxvi. p. 7), 
in which the peach tree tao is said to be a tree of 
Western countries, which should be understood to mean 
the interior of China as compared to the eastern coast, 
since the passage is taken from a Chinese author. The 
tao occurs in the writings of Confucius in the fifth 
century before the Christian era, and even in the Ritual 
m the tenth century before Christ. Its wild nature is 

not specified in the encyclopaedia of which I have just 

spoken; but Chinese authors pay little attention to this 
point. 


details about the common names of the 
peach in different languages, I went on to say. “The 
absence of Sanskrit and Hebrew names remains the most 

whence we may infer an introduction 
into Weston Asia from a more distant land, that is to 
say, from China. 


of different parts 

't ^ question whether it is indige- 

noi^ there or whether it sprang from the dispersion of 

ttTmn ’'y. cultivated trees. The question is 

germinate easily, and 

Annirinfl .““‘I'fications of the peach are hereditary.K 
Apparently wJd peach trees have often been found in 

on the ^ Caucasus. Pallas ‘ saw several 

on the banks of the Terek, where the inhabitants give 

* ^nreiro, FI. Cochin., p. 386. 
and TtaX'4'- 

attribute, a aorewSrsMlar narr"’ *P-. i- P- 29) 

munu, Sieb. and Z. ^ to a plum tree^ Pruni« 


* Noisette, jard. Fr., p. 77 . 

* Fallas, FJ, Rosska, p. 13 . * 


Trans. Soc. Hort. 


liond., ir. p. 613. 
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it a name which he calls Persian, scheptaia} It fruit is 
velvety, sour, not very fleshy, and hardly larger than 
a walnut; the tree small. Pallas suspects that this tree 
has degenerated from cultivated peaches. He adds that 
it is found in the Crimea, to the south of the Caucasus, 
and in Persia; but Marshall, Bicberstein, Meyer, and 
Hohenacker do not give the wild peach in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Caucasus. Early travellers, Gmelin, 
Guldenstadt, and Georgi, quoted by Ledebour, mentioned 
it. C. Koch 2 is the only modern botanist who said he 
found the peach tree in abundance in the Caucasian 
provinces. Ledebour, however, prudently adds. Is it wild ? 
The stones which Brugnihre and Olivier brought from 
Ispahan, which were sown in Paris and yielded a good 
velvety peach, were not, as Bose * asserted, taken from 
a peach tree wild in Persia, but from one growing in 
a garden at Ispahan.^ I do not know of any proof of a 
peach tree found wild in Persia, and if travellers mention 
any it is always to be feared that these are only sown 
trees. Dr. Royle® says that the peach grows wild in 
several places south of the Himalayas, notably near 
Mussouri, but we liave seen that its culture is not ancient 
in these regions, and neither Roxburgh nor Don’s Flora 
Ffepalensis mention the peach. Bunge ® only found cul¬ 
tivated trees in the north of China. Tliis country has 
hardly been explored, and Chinese legends seem some¬ 
times to indicate wild peaches. Thus the Chou-y-ki, 
according to the author previously quoted, says, ‘ Wlio- 
soever eats of the peaches of Mount Kouoliou shall 
obtain eternal life.’ For Japan, Thunberg ^ says, Crescit 
ubique vulgaris, prcecipm juxta Nagasaki. In omni 
horto colitar oh elegantiam fiorum. It seems from this 
passage that the species grows both in and out of gardens, 
but perhaps in the first case he only alludes to peaches 
gTOwing in the open aii* and without shelter. 

‘ Shvft aloo 19 , According to Royle {Til. Him. p. 204), the Persian 
name for the nectarine. 

2 Ledebour, FI. liofis.,!. p. 3. See p. 228, the subsequent opinion of Koch. 

> Rose, IXct. d’Agric., ix. p. 481. " Thouin, Ann. viii. p. 433. 

* Royle, III. Him., p. 204. • Bunge, i’num. PI. Chin., p. 23. 

' Thunberg, FI. Jap. 199. 
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“I have said nothing hitherto of the distinction to 
be established between the diti'ercnt varieties or species 
of the peach, since most of tliein are cultivated in all 
countries—at least the clearly defined kinds, Arhich may 
be considered as botanical sj)ecic‘s. Tims the fo'cat dis¬ 
tinction between the downy and smooth-skinmrd fruits 
(peaches proper and nectarines), on wliich it is proposed 
to found two species {Persica vulyaris, Mill, and P. kvU, 
p. C.), exists in Japan' and in Europe, as in most of the 
intermediate countries.*^ Less importance is attached 
to distinctions founded on the adherence or non-adhercnce 
of the skin, on the white, yellow, or red colour of the 
Hph, and on the general form of the fruit. The great 
division into peaches and nectarines presents most of 
these modifications in Europe, in Western Asia, and 
probably in China. It is certain that in the latter 
country the form of the fruit varies more tlian else- 

tLo 1?.’ Europe oval peaches, and also 

_ie peaches of which I spoke just now, which are quite 

with fltsh ? ^ ^ f covered 

f' vanes greatly.-* In Euroiie 

the most distinct varieties, nectarines and neacliL 
freestones and clingstones, existed three centuHes a-o’ 
ioi J. Baubm enumei-ates them very clearly ; ^ and before 

principal ones« 

At that time nectarines were called Nuciperska because 
valtT ris inTff tlTtlm 

them <=-‘1 

* Thnnberg, Fl, Jap., 199. 

does ftlso in China. * Japan, it is extremely probable that it 

* iy. p. 512, tab. 19. 

Dalechamp. mt., i. p. 295.^* t P1^v“ ’’ 

Plmy, Ve Dio. Oen. Llo,-un., lib. ii. cTp.13- 

Q 
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which can apply to such a fruit. Sometimes people have 
thought they recognized it in the tuheres of which he 
speaks. It was a tree imported from Syi’ia in the time 
of Augustus. There were both red and white tuheres. 
Others {tuheres? or mala?) of the neighbourhood of 
Verona were downy. Some graceful verses of Petronus, 
quoted by Dalechamp,^ clearly prove that the tuheres 
of the Romans in Nero’s time were a smooth-skinned 
fruit; but this might be the jujube (Zizijpkus), 
Diospyros, or some Crataegus, just as well as the smooth¬ 
skinned peach. Each author in the time of the Renais¬ 
sance had his opinion on this point, or criticized that 
of the others.^ Perhaps tliere were two or three species 
of tuheres, as Pliny says, and one of them wliich was 
grafted on plum trees was the nectarine (?) ® but I doubt 
whetlier this question can ever be cleared up."* 

“ Even admitting that the Nucipersicayvus only intro¬ 
duced into Europe in the Middle Ages, we cannot help 
remarking that in European gardens for centuries, and 
in Japan from time unkno^vn, there was an intermix¬ 
ture of all the principal kinds of peach. It seems that 
its ditferent qualities were produced everywhere from 
a primitive species, which was probably the downy 
})each. If the two kinds had existed from the beginning, 
either they would have been in different countries, and 
their cultivation would have been established separately, 
or they would have been in the same country, and in 
this case it is probable that one kind would have been 
anciently introduced into this country and the other 
into tliat.” 

I laid stress, in 1855, on other considerations in support 

of the theory that the nectarine is derived from the 
common peach; but Darwin has given such a lai'ge 
number of cases in which a branch of nectarine has 

‘ Dalcchftmp, Hwi., i. p. 358. t l- 

» Dalechamp, tfcuL; Mutthioli, p. 122; Crosalpmus, p. lO/j J.Bauhm, 

p. 1(53, etc. 

’ Plinr, lib. xvii. cap. 10. ^ , v .. 

« I haV» not been able to discover an Italian name for a glabrous or 

other fruit derived from tuher, or tuheres, which is smgolar, as the 
ancient names of froita are usuallj preserved under some form or other. 
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unexpectedly appeared upon a i)oach tree, that it is 
useless to insist longer upon_ tliis point, and I will only 
Jidd that the nectarine has every appearance of an arti¬ 
ficial tree. Not only is it not i’ouiui wild, but it never 
becomes naturalized, and eacli tree li^•e.s for a sliorter 

time than the common jK-ach. It is, in lact, a weakened 
I'orm. 


iit&ny n uus, sometimes very hne ones, without tlie resource 
of grafting, inclines me to tliink that the species is in a 
natural state, little changed by a long cultivation oi- by 
hybrid fertilization. In Virginia and the neiglibouriim 
states there are peaches grown on trees raised from seed 
and not grafted, and their abundance is so great that 
brandy IS made from themd On some trees the fruit is 
magnihcent. At Juan Fernandez, says Bertero® the 
peach tree is so abundant that it is impossible to form 
an idea of the quantity of fruit which is gathered : it is 

wIm 7 V the trees have reverted to a 

wild condition. From these instances it would not be 

i’n\viT® peaches with indifferent fruit found 

mit whorf ^^turalized trees in a climate 

i^ot wholly favourable, and that the species was of Chinese 

cultivation seems most ancient." 

resou^ce^'otewf rfto all the 
souices ol Chinese literature, merely says, after readino- 

wUd nature species and its 

since 1855 l>ecome more doubtful 

soIpWfiQ Q * u* botanists speak of the peach 

lS» the north-west of 

into. Bo.ss.er» mentions specimens gathered in Ghilan 

1 Dv»A 


. P- 35o!^ 


* Ibid., pL 13. 


• ***• P- 350. -’ 

OJO, etc.,p. 191 . t Boissier.fY. OHent.,{i. p. 640. 
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and to the south of the Caucasus, but he says nothing as 
to their wild nature; and .Karl Koch,^ after travelling 
through this district, says, speaking of the peach, 
“ Country unknown, perhaps Persia. Boissier saw trees 
growing in the gorges on Mount Hymettus, near Athens.” 

The peach spreads eavsily in the countries in which it 
is cultivated, so that it is hard to say whether a given 
tree is of natural origin and anterior to cultivation, or 
whetlier it is naturalized. But it certainly was first culti¬ 
vated in China; it was spoken of there two thousand 
years before its introduction into the Greco-Roman world, 
a thousand yeai's perhaps before its introduction into the 
lands of the Sanskrit-speaking race. 

The group of peaches (genus or subgenus) is composed 
of five forms, which Decaisne^ regards as species, but 
which other botanists are inclined to call varieties. The 
one is the common peach ; the second the nectarine, which 
we know to be derived ; the third is the fiattcned peach 
(P. plafycarjya, Dccaisne) cultivated in China; and the 
two last are indigenous in China (P. siTnonii, Dccaisne, 
and P. Davidii, Carriere). It is, therefore, essentially a 
Chinese gi’oup. 

It is difficult, from all these facts, not to admit the 
Chinese origin of the common peach, as I liad foimerly 
inferred from more scanty data. Its airival in Italy at 
the beginning of the Cliristian era is now confirmed by 
the absence of peach stones in the terra-mare or lake- 
dwellings of Parma and Lombardy, and by the represen¬ 
tations of the peach tree in the paintings on the walls of 

the richer houses in Pompeii.® 

I liave yet to deal with an opinion foimerly expressed 
by Knit^lit, and supported by several horticulturists, that 
the peach is a modification of the almond. Darwin ^ 
collected facts in support of this idea, not omitting to 
mention one which seems opposed to it. They may be 
concisely put as follows(1) Crossed fertUization, which 

‘ K. Koch, Derdrologie, i. p. 83. 

* Dccaisne. Jard. Fr. du Packers, p. 42. 

» Comes, HJvs. Pianie net Dipinlt Pompetnnt, p. 14. 

♦ Darwin, Variation o/ Plants and Animals, etc., i. p. 388. 
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presented Knight witli somewhat doubtful results j (2) 
intermediate forms, as to the fleshiness of the fruit and 
the size of the nut or stone, obtained by sowing peach 
stones, or by chance in plantations, forms of which tlie 
almond-peach is an example wliich has long been known. 
Decaisne^ pointed out differences between the almond 
and peach in the size and length of the leaves indepen¬ 
dently of the fruit. He calls Knight s theory a “ strange 
hypothesis.” 

Geographical botany opposes his hypotliesis, for the 
almond tree has its origin in We.stern A.sia ; it was not 
indigenous in the centre of the Asiatic continent, and its 
introduction into China as a cultivated species was not 
anterior to the Christian era. The Chinese, however, had 
afready possessed for thousands of yeai's different varieties 
of the common peach besides the two wild forms I have 
just mentioned. The almond and the peach, starting 
from two such widely separated regions, can hardly be 
considered as the same species. The one was established 
in China, the other in Syria and in Anatolia. The peach, 
after being transported from China into Central Asia, 
and a little before the Christian era into Western Asia, 
cannot, therefore, have produced the almond, since the 
latter existed already in Syria. And if the almond of 
Western Asia had produced the peach, how could the 
latter have existed in China at a very remote period 
while it was not knovTi to the Greeks and Latins ? 

Pear —Pyrus communis, Linnieus. 

The pear grows wild over the whole of temperate 
Europe and Western Asia, particularly in Anatolia, to the 
south of the Caucasus and in the north of Persia,^ per¬ 
haps even in Kashmir,® but this is very doubtful. Some 
authors hold that its area extends as far as China. This 
opinion is due to the fact that they regard Pyrus 
si'ne'iisis, Lindley, as belonging to the same species. An 
examination of the leaves alone, of which the teeth are 

* Decaisnei ttbi ^pro, p* 2. 

’ Ledebour, FI. Ross., ii. p. 94; Boissier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 653. He 
hdB Tenned soTeral specimeti8. 

• Sir J. Hooker, FI. Brit. Ind., ii. p. 374. 
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covered with a fine silky down, convinced me of the 
specific difference of the two trees.^ 

Our wild pear does not differ much from some of 
the cultivated varieties. Its fruit is sour, spotted, and 
narrowing towards the stalk, or nearly spherical on the 
same tree.^ With many other cultivated species, it is 
hard to distinguish the individuals of wild orimn from 

O O 

those wliich the chance transport of seeds has produced 
at a distance from dwellings. In the present case it is 
not difficult. Pear trees are often found in woods, and 
they attain to a considerable height, with all the con¬ 
ditions of fertility of an indigenous plant* Let us 
examine, however, whether in the wide area they occupy 
a less ancient existence may be suspected in some coun¬ 
tries than in others. 

No Sanskrit name for the pear is knoNvn, whence it 
may be concluded that its cultivation is of no long stand¬ 
ing in the north-west of India, and that the indication, 
which is moreover very vague, of wild trees in Kashmir 
is of no importance. Neither are there any Hebrew or 
Aramaic names,* but this is explained by the fact that 
the pear does not tlouri.sh in the hot countries in which 
tliese tongues were spoken. 

Homer, Theophrastus, and Dioscorides mention the 
pear tree under the names ochnui, apios, or achnis. The 
Latins called it pyrus or pirus,^ and cultivated a great 


* P. sinensis described by Lindley is badly dra>7ii with regard to 
the indentation of the leaves in the plate in the Botanical Register, and 
very well in that of Decaisno’s Jardin f'ruitier du Musdum. It is the 
same species as P. vssuriensis, Maximomcz, of Eastern Asia. 

^ Well (Irawo in Duhamol, TruiidArbres, edit. 2, ri. pi. 59; finci in 
DccaiBne, Jard. Frni. du Mus., pi. 1, figs. B and C. P. balansa, pi. 6 of 
tlio same work, appeal’s to be ulcotical, as Boissier observes. 

* This is the case in the forests of Lorraine, for instance, nccorMinK 
to the observations of Godrou, De VOrigine Probable des Poiriers Cutfxves, 


8 vo pamphlet, 1873, p. 6. . , ■n.t looi 

« Rosenmuller, Bibl. Alterth. ; Low, Aramaeische Pjlanzmnamen, 1881. 

» The spelling Pyrus, adopted by Linnajus, occurs m Pliny, Htstona. 

edit. 1631, p. 301. Some botanists, purists in spellmg, ivrite so 

that in referring to a modern work it is necessary to look in the index 

for both forms, or run tho risk of believing that the pears are not ‘n the 

work. In any case the ancient name was a common name; but the true 

botanical name is that of Linnaeus, founder of the rccc-ived nomen- 


claturc^ utid Liiinu^us wrote Pyru^* 
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number of varieties, at least in Pliny’s time. The mural 
paintings at Pompeii frequently represent the tree with 
its fruit.^ 

The lake*dwcllers of Switzerland and Italy gathered 
wild apples in gi-eat quantities, and among their stores 
pears are sometimes, but rarol 3 ^ found. Heer has given 
an illustration of one which cannot be mistaken, found 
at Wangen or Robeiihausen. It is a fruit narrowing 
towards the stalk, 28 mm. (about an inch and a half) 
long by 19 mm. (an inch) wide, cut longitudinally so as 
to show the small quantity of pulp as compared to th<^ 
cartilaginous central part.‘^ None have been found in 
the lake-dwellings of Bourget in Savoy. In tho.se f)f 
Lombardy, Professor Raggazzoni ^ found a pear cut length¬ 
ways, 25 mm. by 16. This was at Bardello, Lago di Varese. 
The wild pears figured in Duhamel. Traitedes ^r6res,cdit. 2, 
are 30 to 33 by 30 to 32 mm.; and those of Laristan, figuroil 
in the Jardin Fruitier du Museum under the name F. 
halansx, which seem to me to be of the same species, and 
undoubtedly wild, are 26 to 27 mm. by 24 to 25. In 
modern wild pears the fleshy part is a little thicker, but 
the ancient lake-dwellei's dried their fruits after cutting 
them lengthways, which must have caused them to shrink 
a little. No knowledge of metals or of lieinp is shown 
in the settlements where these were found; but, con¬ 
sidering tbeir distance from the more civilized centres t.f 
antiquity, especially in the case of Switzerland, it is 
possible that these remains are not more ancient than 
the irojan war, or than the foundation of Rome. 

I have mentioned three Greek and one Roman name, 
but there are many others; for instance, pauta in 
^menian and Georgian; vatzkor in Hungarian ; in Slav 
^guages gvmcka (Russian), hriisska (Bohemian), h'uska 

similar to the Latin jyyrus recur in 
the Keltic languages; peir in Erse, per in Kymric and 
Armorican. I leave philologists to conjecture the Aiyau 

‘ Comee, Hi. Fiante nei Dipinti Pompeiani, p. 59. 

SordoUi, JTohne Lacu^tre di Lacozza, 

£u)o» Td Ad. Pictet. Origincs Tiido. 

1. p. 277 i apd my manuscript dictionary of common Lmes. 
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origin of some of these names, and of the German Bh-n; 
I merely note their number and diversity as an indica- 
tion of the very ancient existence of the species from the 
Caspian Sea to the Atlantic. The Aryans certainly did 
not cany pears nor pear pips vith them in their wander¬ 
ings westward; but if they found in Kurope a fruit they 
knew, they would have given it the name or names they 
were accustomed to use, while other earlier names may 
have survived in some countries. As an example of the 
latter case, I may mention two Basque names, udared and 
niadaTia} which have no analogy with any known 
European or Asiatic name. The Basques being probably 
the descendants of the conquered Ibei’ians who were 
driven back to the Pyrenees by the Kelts, the antiquity 
ot their language is very great, and it is clear that their 
names for the species in question were not derived from 
Keltic or Latin. 

The modern area of the pear extending from the 
north of Persia to the western coast of temperate Europe, 
principally in mountainous regions, may therefore be con¬ 
sidered as prehistoric, and anterior to all cultivation. It 
must be added, however, tliat in the north of Europe and 
in the British Isles an extensive cultivation must have 
extended and multiplied naturalizations in comparatively 
modern times which can scarcely be now distinguished. 

I cannot accept Godron’s hypothesis that the 
numerous cultivated varieties come from an unknown 
Asiatic species.^ It seems that they may be ranked, as 
Decaisne says, either with P. communis or P. nivalis of 
which I am about to speak, taking into account the 
effect of accidental crossing, of cultivation, and of long- 
continued selection. Besides, Western Asia lias been 
explored so thoroughly that it is probable it contains 
no other species than those already described. 

Snow Pear —Pyras nivalis, Jacquin. 

This variety of pear is cultivated in Austria, in the 
north of Italy, and in several departments of the east and 

^ From a list of plant-names sent by JI. d'Abadie to Professor Clos, 
of Toulouse. 

* Godron, uhi supra, p. 28. 
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centre of France. It was named Pyrm nivalis by 
Jacquin^ from the German name Schiecbirn, given to it 
because the Austrian peasants eat the fruit when^ the 
snow is on the ground. It is called in France Poirier 
saucjer, because the under side of the leaves is covered 
with a white down which makes them like the sage (Fr. 
saitge). Decaisne ^ considered all the varieties of P. 
nivalis to be derived from P. kotschyana, Boissior,® 
which grows wild in Asia Minor. The latter in this 
case should take the name of nivalis, which is the older. 

The snowy pears cultivated in France to make the 
drink called perry have become wild in the woods here 
and there.^ They constitute the greater number of the 
.so-called “ cider peai-s,” which are distinguished by the 
sour taste of the fruit independent of the character of the 
leaf. The descriptions of the Greeks and Romans are too 
imperfect for us to be certain if they possessed this 
species. It may be presumed that they did, however, 
since they made cider.® 

Sandy Pear, Chinese Pear —Pyras sinensis, Lindley.® 

I have already mentioned this species, which is nearlj'- 
allied to the common pear. It is wild in Mongolia and 
Mantchuria,'^ and cultivated in China and Japan. Its fruit, 
large rather than good, is used for preserving. It has also 
been recently introduced into European gardens for 
experiments in crossing it with our species. This will 
very likely take place naturally. 

Apple —Pyincs Malus, Linmeus. 

The apple tree grows wild throughout Europe 


' Jacquin, Flora Austriaca, ii. pp. 4, 107. 

* Dccuisne, Jardin Fruitier dit J/us^um, Poiriers, pi. 21. 

• f .! .I^ecaiaue, tbid., p. 18, and Introdnction, p, 30. Several varieties 
of thi8 Bpeciea, of which a few bear a large fruit, are figured in tho same 


* Borean, FI. du Centre de la France, edit. 3, vol. ii. p. 236. 

PaUadius, De re Ru^'tica, lib. 3, c. 25. For this purpose “ ptra 
f^ylx^estr%a vel esperx gejiert$^* were used. 

T . Chines© quince had been called by Thoniu Pyrus sinensis. 

Lmdley hM unfortunately given the same name to a true pyrus. 

Decaisne {Jardin Fruitier du Museum, Poiriers, pi. 5) saw soeei 
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(excepting in the extreme north), in Anatolia, the south 
ot the Caucasus, and the Persian province of Ghiland 
Near Ti'ebizond, the botanist Bourgeau saw quite a small 
forest of them.^ In the mountains of the north-west 
of India it is “ apparently wild,” as Sir Joseph Hooker 
writes in his Flora of British India. No author men¬ 
tions it as growing in Siberia, in Mongolia, or in Japan.^ 
There are two varieties wild in German}'’, the one 
with glabrous leaves and ovaries, the other with leaves 
downy on the under side, and Koch adds that this down 
varies considerably.^ In France accurate autliors also 
give two wild varieties, but with characters which do 
not tally exactly with those of the German flora.® It 
would be easy to account for this difference if the wild 
trees in certain districts spring from cultivated varieties 
whose seeds have been accidentally dispersed. The 
question is, therefore, to discover to what degree the 
species is probably ancient and indigenous in different 
countries, and, if it is not more ancient in one country 
than another, how it was gradually extended by the 
accidental soudng of forms changed by the crossing of 
varieties and by cultivation. 

The country in which the apple appeai-s to be most 
indigenous is the region lying between Trebizond and 
Ghilan. The variety which there grows wild has leaves 
downy on the under side, short peduncles, and sweet 
fiaiit,^ like Malas communis of France, described by 
Boreau. This indicates that its prehistoric area exten<led 
from the Caspian Sea nearly to Europe. 

Piddington gives in his Index a Sanskrit name for 
the apple, but Adolphe Pictet’ informs us that this 

* Nyman, Conspectus Floret Eurfrpe(B,^.2-^x Ledebonr, Flora Tlossicn, 
ii. p. 06; Boissicr, Flora Orientalis, ii. p. 656; Decaisue, Nouv. Arch. 
Mu^.y X. p, 153, 

^ Boissier, ibid. 

* Mimmoivicz, Prim. Ussur.; Rogel, OpiV. FZon.oto.,on the plants of 
the Ussuri collected bySIauk; Schmidt, Rcisen Amur. Franchet and 
Savatier do not mention it in their Enum. Jap. Brotschneider quotes 
a Ciiiiicso name winch, he says, applies also to other species. 

* Koch, Syn. FI. Oerm., i. p. 261. 

* Boreau, FI. djt Centre de la Prance, edit. 3, vol. ii. p. 236. 

* Boissicr, uhi supra. ^ Orij. Indo-Eur,, i. p. 276* 
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name seha is Hindustani, and comes from the Persian 
seb, sef. The absence of an earlier name in India argues 
that the now common cultivation of tlie apple in Kashmir 
and Thibet, and especially that in tlm north-west ami 
central provinces of India, is not very ancient. The tree 
was probably known only to the western Aryans. 

This people had in all probability a name of wliich 
the root was ab, af, av, ob, as this root recurs in sevei-al 
European names of Aryan origin. Pictet gives 
ub/iall, in Erse; a fal in Kymric; aval in Annorican ; 
aphal in old High German; appel in old English; njdl in 
Scandinavian; obolys in Lithuanian; iahlako in ancient 
Slav; iahloko in Russian. It would aj^pear from this that 
the western Aryans, finding the apple wild or already 
naturalized in the north of Europe, kept the name under 
which they had knoAvn it. The Greeks had rtuiilca or 
maila, the Latins malxis, malum, words whose origin, 
according to Pictet, is very uncertain. The Albanians, 
descendants of the Pelasgians, have moU} Theophrastus 
mentions wild and cultivated maila. Lastly, the Basc|ucs 
(ancient Iberians) have an entirely different name, sayam, 
which implies an existence in Europe prior to the Aryan 
invasions. 

The inhabitants of the tei'ra-mare of Parma, and of 
the palafittes of the lakes of Lombardy, Savoy, and Swit¬ 
zerland, made great use of apples. They always cut 
them lengthways, and preserved them dried as a provision 
for the winter. The specimens are often carbonized by 
fire, but the internal structure of the fruit is only the 
more clearly to be distinguished. Eeer,® Mdio has shown 
great penetration in observing these details, distinguishes 
two varieties of the apple known to the inhabitants of 
the lake-dwellings before they possessed metals. The 
smaller kind are 15 to 24 mm. in their longitudinal 
diameter, and about 3 mm. more across (in their dried 
and carbonized state); the larger, 29 to 32 mm. length¬ 
ways by 3G wide (dried, but not carbonized). The latter 

* Heldreicb, Nuizpfiamen Griechenlandt, i, n. Cl. 

ThcophrMtos, De Cavsis, lib. G, cap. i 4 . 

Heer, Pfahlbauten, p. 24, figs. 1-7. 
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corresponds to an apple of German-Swiss orchards, now 
called campanev. The English wild apple, figured in 
hngtisk Botany, pi. 179, is 17 mm. long by 22 wide. It 
IS possible that the little apples of the lake-dwellings 
were wild; however, their abundance in the stores makes 
it doubtlul. Er. Gross sent me two apples from the more 
recent palafittes of Lake Neuchatel; the one is 17 the 
other 22 mm. in longitudinal diameter. At Lagozza, in 
Lombardy, Sordelli^ mentions two apples, the^one 17 
mm. by 19, the other 19 mm. by 27. In a prehistoric 
deposit of Lago Varese, at Bardello, Ragazzoni found an 
apple in the stores a little larger than the others. 

^ Frona all these facts, I consider the apple to have 
existed in Europe, botli wild and cultivated, from pre¬ 
historic times. The lack of communication with Asia 
before the Aryan invasion makes it probable that the 
tree was indigenous in Europe as in Anatolia, the south 
of the Caucasus, and Northern Russia, and that its culti¬ 
vation began early everywliere. 

Quince —Cydonia vulgaris, Persoon. 

The quince grows wild in the woods in the north of 
Persia, near the Caspian Sea, in the region to the south 
of the Caucasus, and in Anatolia.^ A few botanists have 
also found it apparently wild in the Crimea, and in the 
north of Greece;® but naturalization may be suspected 
even in the east of Europe, and the further we advance 
towards Italy, especially towards the south-west of 
Europe and Algeria, the more it becomes probable that 
the species was naturalized at an early period round 
villages, in hedges, etc. 

No Sanskrit name is knoTNii for the quince, wlience 
it may be inferred that its area did not e.xtend towards 
the centre of Asia. Neither is there any Hebrew name, 
though the species is wild upon ilount Taurus.^ The 
Persian name is haivah^ but I do not know whether 

‘ Sordelli, SnVe Pianie della Stozi tne di Lagozza^ p. 35. 

* Boissier, FI. Orient.^ ii. p. GuU; Letlebour, FI. litres. y ii. p. 55. 

* Steven, VerzeichnUe Taurien, p* 150; Sibtborp, Frodr. FL Qrxc:ty 

i. p. 34t. 

^ Boissier, ihid. 

* Nemuicb, Polyglott Zexicoru 
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it is as old as Zend. Tlie same name, aiva, exists in 
Russian for the cultivated (luince, while the name ot 
the wild plant is amfcc/., from tlie Armenian arniuda. 
The Greeks grafted upon a common variety, sti'ution, a 
superior kind, which came Iroin Cydon, in Crete, whence 
KuSwriou, translated by the Latin onalum cotoitetun, Ijy 
cydonia, and all the European names, such as codoyno in 
Italian, coudougner, and later coinr/ in French, gaitfc in 
German, etc. Tltere are Polish, pUjwa, Slav, liivja? tind 
Albanian (Pelasgian names which differ entirely 

from the others. Tliis 'variety of names points to an 
ancient knowledge of the species to the west of its 
original countiy, and the Albanian name may even 
indicate an existence prior to the Hellenes. 

Its antiquity in Greece may also be gathered from 
the superstition, mentioned by Pliny and Plutarch, that 
the fruit of the quince was a preservation from evil 
influences, and from its entrance into the marriage rites 
prescribed by Solon. Some authors go so far as to main¬ 
tain that the apple disputed by Hera, Aphrodite, and 
Athene was a quince. Those who are interested in 
such questions will find details in Gomes’s paper on the 
plants represented in the frescoes at Pompeii.^ The 
quince tree is figured twice in these, which is not sur¬ 
prising, as the tree was known in Cato’s time.® 

It seems to me probable that it was naturalized in 
the east of Europe before the epoch of the Trojan war. 
The quince is a fruit which has been little modified by 
cultivation; it is as harsh and acid when fresh as in the 
time of the ancient Greeks. 

Pomegranate —Punica granatwm, Linnaeus. 

The pomegi’anate grows wild in stony ground in 
Persia, Kurdistan, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan.® 
Bumes saw groves of it in Mazanderan, to the south of 
the Caspian Sea."^ It appeal's equally wild to the south 

* Nemnich, Poly. X.e». * n>id. • Heldreich, ^Tutz. Qriech., p. 64. 

In 4to, Napoli, 1879* * De re Rxistica^ lib, 7, cap. 2. 

• Boisaier, FI. Orient.^ ii. p. 737; Sir J. Hooker, FL of Brit Ind., U. 
p« 581. 

’ Quoted from Royle, lUus. Himcd., p. 208. 
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of the Caucasus.^ Westwards, that is to say, in Asia 
Alinor, in Greece, and in the Mediterranean basin gene- 
lallj, in tlie north of Africa and in Madeira, the species 
appears rather to have become naturalized from cultiva¬ 
tion, and by the dispersal of the seeds by birds. Many 
floras of the south of Europe speak of it as a “ subspon- 
taneous or naturalized species. Desfontaines, in his 
Atlantic Flora, it as wild in Algeria, but subsequent 
authors think ^ rather it is naturalized.® I doubt its being 
wild in Beluchistan, where the traveller Stocks found iC 
tor Anglo-Indian botanists do not allow it to be indi¬ 
genous east of the Indus, and I note the absence of the 
species in the collections from Lebanon and Syria which 
Boissier is always careful to quote. 

In China the pomegranate exists only as a cultivated 
])lant. It was introduced from Samarkhand by Chang- 
Kion, a century and a half before the Christian era.^ 

Tlie naturalization in the Meditenunean basin is so 
general that it may be termed an extension of the original 
area. It probably dates from a very remote period, for 
the cultivation of the species dates from a very early 
epoch in Western Asia. 

Let us see whetlier historical and philological data 
can give us any information on this head. 

1 note the existence of a Sanskrit name, darimha, 
whence several modern Indian names are derived.^ 
Hence we may conclude that the species had long been 
known in the regions traversed by the Aryans in their 
route towards India. The pomegranate is mentioned 
several times in the Old Testament, under the name of 
rimmon,*^ whence the Arabic 'tnimman or rdman. It 
was one of the fruit trees of the promised land, and the 
Hebrews had learnt to appreciate it in Egyptian gardens. 
Many localities in Palestine took their name from this 

^ Ledeboar, FI. Ross., ii. p. 104. 

’ Munby, FI. Ahjer., p. 49; Spicilegium Flora jifarocenfor, p. 438. 

® Boissior, ibid. 

* Bretschneider, On Study and Value, etc., p. IG. 

* Fiddington, Inden, 

® Rosenmuller, Bibl. Katurge., i. p. 2/3 ; Ilamilton, La Bot. Je la Bible, 
Nice, 1871, p. 48. 
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.shrul\ but tho Scripture.s only mention it as a cultivated 
.species. The flower and the fruit figured in tlie religiou.s 
rites of the Phcenicians, and the godde.ss A}>hrodite had 
herself planted it in the isle of Cyprus,* which implies 
that it was not indigenous there. Tho Oreek.s were 
acquainted with the species in the time of Homer. It is 
twice mentioned in the as a tree in the gardens 

of Plueacia and Phrygia. They called it roia or roo, 
which philologists believe to be dei*ivod from the Svrian’ 
and Hebrew name,'^ and also sldai,^ which seem.s to be 
Pelasgic, for the modern Albanian name is Tliere 

is nothing to show that the species was wild in Gi-eece 
where Fraas and Heldreich aftirm that it is now only 
naturali^ed.® 


The pomegranate entei-s into the myths and reli«^ious 

ceremonies of tlio ancient Roinans.o Cato speaks Sf its 

pro|)erties as a vermifuge. According to Pliny ’’ the best 

poniegranatcs came from Carthage, hence the name 

iMalum pumeum ; but it should not be supposed as it 

has been assumed, that the species came originally from 

Northern Africa, Very probably the Phcenicians had 

introduced it at Carthage long before the Romans had 

anything to do with this torra, and it was doubtless 
cultivated as in Egypt. uouoness 

If the pomegranate had formerly been wild in 
Northern A rica and the south of Europe, the Latins 
V ould have had more original names for it than qmnafum 
(liom granum /) and Malum punicam. We sliould have 
pel haps found local names derived from ancient Western 

i^oS amriri prevailed 

inflnene« ’ “““•'S' tluOU-vh Alab 

influence, among the Berbers.® It must be admitted that 

the African origin is one of the errors bt tbf 

eiioneous popular nomenclature of the Romans ^ ^ 

Leaves and flowers of a pomegranate, described by 

' S: edit. 3, p. 106. 

• SZ: ” = HeWreich, i6M. 

•i>icMo„naireiVaapa.>.B..M.e,published 
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Saporta^ as a variety of the modem Punica granatmi, 
have been discovered in the pliocene sti*ata of the environs 
of Meximieux. The species, therefore, existed under this 
form, before our epoch, along with several species, some 
extinct, others still existing in the south of Europe, and 
otliers in the Canaries, but the continuity of existence 
down to our own day is not thereby proved. 

To conclude, botanical, historical, and philological 
data agree in showing that the modern species is a native 
of Persia and some adjacent countries. Its cultivation 
began in prehistoric time, and its early extension, first 
towards the west and afterwards into China, has caused 
its naturalization in cases which may give rise to erroi*s 
as to its true origin, for they are frequent, ancient, and 
enduring. I arrived at these conclu.sions in 1809,^ which 
has not prevented the repetition of the erroneous African 
origin in several works. 

Bose Apple —Eugenia JamhoSy LinnEeus; Jamhosa 
vulgaris, de Candolle. 

This small tree belongs to the family of My rtaceae. It is 
cultivated in tropical regions of the old and new worlds, 
as much perhaps for the beauty of its foliage as for its 
fruit, of which the rose-scented pulp is too scanty. There 
is an excellent illustration and a good descri])tion of it in 
the Botanical Magazine, pi. 335C. The seed is poisonous. 

As the cultivation of this species is of ancient date 
in Asia, there was no doubt of its Asiatic origin; 
but the locality in which it grew wild was formerly 
unkno'wn. Loureiro’s assertion that it grew in Cochin- 
China and some parts of India required confirmation, 
which has been afforded by some modern writers.^ The 
janihos is wild in Sumatra, and elsewhere in the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. Kurz did not meet with it in 
the forests of British Burmah, but when Rheede saw 
this tree in gardens in Malabar he notic'd that it w^ 
called Malacca-schamhu, which shows that it came origi- 


I De Saporta, Bull. Soc. GM. de France, April 5, 18G‘J, pp. 
' G^oor. Bot. Enin., p. 191. 

* Descoartilz, Flore M^dicale des Antilles, t. pi. SL). 

« Miqael. Sumatra, p. 118 j Flora Ind >£-Baiav(B, i. p. 42a 

Muaeuni Lii'jd.-Bat., i. p. 93. 


767-769. 


Blame, 
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nally from the Malay Peninsula. Lastly, Brandis says 
it is wild in Sikkim, to the north of Bengal. Its natural 
area probably extends from the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago to Cochin-China, and even to the north-east 
of India, where, however, it is probably naturalized from 
cultivation and by the agency of birds. Naturalization 
has also taken place elsewhere—at Hong-kong, for in¬ 
stance, in the Seychelles, Mauritius, and Rodriguez, and 
in several of the West India Islands.^ 


Malay Apple —Eugenia malaccensis, Linnfeus; Jam- 
hosa malaccensis, de Candolle 

A species allied to Eugenia jamhos, but differing 
from it in the arrangement of its flowers, and in its 
fruit, of an obovoid instead of ovoid form ; that is to say, 
the smaller end is attached to the stalk. The fruit is 
more fleshy and is also rose-scented, but it is much^ 
or little® esteemed according to the country and varieties 
These are numerous, differing in the red or pink colour of 

shape, and colour of the fruit 
• ^^n^erous varieties show an ancient cultivation 

in the Malay Archipelago, where the species is indirrenous 
In confirmation, it must be noted that Forster fo°und it 
established in the Pacific Islands, from Otahiti to the 
Sandwich Isles, at the time of Cook s voyages.^ The 
Malay apple grows wild in the forests of the Malay 
Archipelago, and m the peninsula of Malacca.® 

Otah^i^jffn 1 brought to Jamaica from 
Otahiti in 1/98. U has spread and become naturalized 

and tr/se;cheUes7“' 

Guava— guayava, Raddi. 

Ancient authoi-s, Linnmus, and some later botanists 


^ p. Us, 

, Amboin, i. p. 121, t. 37. 

^ ^^Gnsebach, m. Brit. W. In*'., p. 2?5, Baker, of Ma^ntius, 
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admitted two species of this fruit tree of the family 
of Myrtaceie> the one with elliptical or spherical fruit, 
with red flesh, Psidium pomiferum; the other with a 
pyrifonn fruit and white or pink flesh, more agreeable 
to the taste. Such diversity is also observed in pears, 
apples, or peaches; so it was decided to consider all the 
Psidii as forming a single species. Raddi saw a proof 
that there was no essential difference, for he observed 
pyriform and round fruits growing on the same tree in 
Brazil.^ The majority of botanists, especially those who 
have observed the guava in the colonies, follow the 
opinion of Raddi,^ to which I was inclined, even in 1855, 
from reasons drawn from the geographical distiibution.® 

Lowe,^ in his Flora of Madeira, maintains with some 
hesitation the distinction into two species, and asserts 
that each can be raised from seed. They are, therefore, 
races like those of our domestic animals, and of many 
cultivated plants. Each of these races comprehends 
several varieties.® 

The study of the origin of the guava presents in the 
highest degree the difficulty which exists in the case of 
many fruit trees of this nature: their fleshy and some¬ 
what aromatic fruits attract omnivorous animals which 
cast their seeds in places far from cultivation. Those of 
the guava germinate rapidly, and fructify in the third 
or fourth year. Its area has tlius spread, and is still 
spreading by naturalization, principally in those tropical 
countries ■which are neither very hot nor very damp. 

In order to simplify the search after the origin of the 
species, I may begin by eliminating the old w'orld, for it 
is sufficiently evident that the guava came from America. 

' Eaddi, Di Alcune Specie di Pero Indiana, in 4to, Boloproa, 1821, p. 1. 

2 Martiua, Syst. Nat. Medicte Bras., p. 32; Blume, Museum Lugd.- 
Bat., i. p. 71; Hasskarl, in Flora, 1844, p. 589j Sir J. Hooker, FL of BrU. 

Ind., ii. p. 468. 

® G^oyr. Bot. Pais., p. 893. 

* Lowe, Flora of Madeira, p. 266. „ 

* See Blume, ibid .; Descourtilz, Flore MMicale des AnitUes, ii. p. 

in which there is a good illUBtration of the pyriform guava. Tassao, 
Flore des Antilles, gives a good plate of the round form. These two 
latter works furnish interesting details on tho use of the guava, on tne 
vegetation of tho species, etc. 
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Out of sixty species of the genus Psidium, all those 
which have been carefully studied are American, It is 
true that botanists from the sixteenth century have found 
plants of Psidium guayava (varieties pomiferum and 
pyrifei'um) more or less wild in the Malay Archipelago 
and the south of Asia,^ but everything tends to shmv 
that these were the result of recent naturalization. In 
each locality a foreign origin was admitted; the only 
doubt was whether this origin was Asiatic or American 
Other considerations justify this idea. The common 
names in Malay are derived from the American word 
gumva. Ancient Chinese authors do not mention the 
guava though Loureiro said a century and a half am> 
that they were growing wild in Cochin-China. Forster 
does not mention them among the cultivated plants of 
the Pacific Isles at the time of Cook’s voyage, which 
is significant when we consider how easy this plant is 
to cultivate and Its ready dispersion. In Mauritius and 
the Seychelles there is no doubt of their recent intro¬ 
duction and naturalization.^ 

It is more difficult to discover from what part of 
America the guava originally came. In the present 
centuiy it IS undoubtedly wild in the West Indies in 

and'^BriziP ^But^ Poru, Guiana, 

and -Diazil. But whetlier this is only since Euroneans 

^^ether it was previously 
to be no more certain than when I spoke on the ;ubiect 

5 Jsy “S3 

history oTae n? authors on the natural 

is 3? S 

; G%r. p.iss 

trans.,i 598 /p^l 76 .^“*' Occid., French 
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mountains in San Domingo and the other islands 
entirely covered with guavas, and the natives say that 
there were no such trees in the islands before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, who brought them, I know not 
whence.” The mainland seems, therefore, to have been 
the original home of the species. Acosta says that it 
grows in South America, adding that the Peruvian 
guavas have a white flesh superior to that of the red 
fruit. This argues an ancient cultivation on the main¬ 
land. Hernandez ^ saw both varieties wild in Mexico in 
the warm regions of the plains and mountains near 
Quauhnaci. He gives a description and a fair draw¬ 
ing of P. pomiferum. Piso and Marcgraf^ also found 
the two guavas wild in the plains of Brazil; but they 
remark that it spreads readily. Marcgi'af says that 
they were believed to be natives of Peru or of North 
America, by which he may mean the West Indies or 
Mexico. Evidently the species was wild in a great part 
of the continent at the time of the discovery of America. 
If the area was at one time more restricted, it must have 

been at a far more remote epoch. 

Different common names were given by the different 
native races. In Mexico it was xalxocotl; in Brazil the 
tree was called araca-iha, the fruit araca guacu; lastly, 
the name gwijavos, or guajava, is quoted by Acosta and 
Hernandez for the guavas of Peru and San Domingo 
without any precise indication ot origin. This diversity 
of names confirms the hypothesis of a very ancient and 

extended area. ^ ^ . 

From what ancient travellers say of an origin foreign 

to San Domingo and Brazil (an assertion, however, which 
we may be permitted to doubt), I suspect that the most 
ancient habitation extended from Mexico to Columbia 
and Peru, possibly including Brazil before the discoveiy 
of America, and the West Indies after that event. In its 
earliest state, the species bore sphencal, highly coloured 
fruit, harsh to the taste. The other foim is perhaps the 

result of cultivation. 

* Hernandez, Novae Eispani<e Thesaurus, p. 85. 

* Piso, Mist. Brasil, p. 74; Marcgraf, p. 10&. 
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Gomd,' or Calabash— Lagenaria vulgaris, Seringe ; 
Cucurbita lagenaria, Linnaeus. 

The fruit of this Curcubitacea has taken different 
forms in cultivation, but from a general observation of 
the other parts of the plant, botanists Imve lankcd them 
in one species which comprises several varieties.® The 
most remarkable are the pilgrim's gourd, in the form of 
a bottle, the long-neciccd gourd, the trumpet gourd, and 
the calabash, generally large and without a neck. Other 
less common varieties have a flattened, very small fruit, 
like the snuff-box gourd. Tlie species may always be 
recognized by its white flower, and by the hardness of 
the outer rind of the fi*uit, wdiich allow's of its use as a 
vessel for liquids, or a reservoir of air suitable as a buoy 
for novices in swimming. The flesh is sometimes sweet 
and eatable, sometimes bitter and even purgative. 

Linnaeus® pronounced the species to be American. 
De Candolle^ thought it was probably of Indian origin, 
and this opinion has since been confirmed. 

Lagenaria vulgaris has been found wild on the 
coast of Malabar and in the humid forests of Deyra Doon.® 
Roxburgh ® considered it to be wdld in India, although 
subsequent floras give it only as a cultivated species. 
Lastlj’’, Rumphius mentions wild plants of it on the sea¬ 
shore in one of the Moluccas. Authors generally note 
that the pulp is bitter in these wild plants, but this is 
sometimes the case in cultivated forms. The Sanskrit 
language already distinguished the common gourd, 
and another, bitter, kutou-toumbi, to which Pictet also 
attributes the name tiktaka ov tiktiha^ Seemann^saw 


* The word gourd is also nsed in English for Cwcjirbi^a tnarima. 
niB IS one of the examples of the confusion in common names and the 

greater accuracy of scientihe terms. 

in Angles dcs Sc. Nat., 4th series, vol. xii. p. 91; Coguiaux, 

m our Monog. Phan^rog., in. p. 417. tsutuua, 

^ Liimseus, Species Plantarum, p. 1434, under Cucurhita. 

» Candolle, FJora Fran^aise (1805), vol. iii. p. G92. 

Rheede, MMar, Ui. pig. 1, 5 j Rojle, HI. Eimal, m 218. 

• Roxburgh, n. Ind., edit. 1832, vol. iii. p. 719. 

» 5.^^- Anihoin, vol. v. p. 397, t. 144. 

r ^”<*®** at Cucurhita lagenaria; Ad Kefcet 

Orxgxf^ Indo-Europ., edit. 3, vol. i. p. 386. ' 

beemonn, Flora Vitiensis, p. 106. 
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the species cultivated and naturalized in the Fiji Isles. 
Tliozet gathered it on the coast of Queensland/ but it 
had perhaps spread from neighbouring cultivation. The 
localities in continental India seem more certain and 

more numerous than those of the islands to the south of 
Asia. 

The species has also been found wild in Abyssinia, in 
the valley of Hicha by Dillon, and in the bush and stony 
ground of another district by Schimper.^ 

From these two regions of the old world it has been 
introduced into the gardens of all tropical countries and 
of those temperate ones where there is a sufficiently high 
temperature in .summer. It has occasionally become 
naturalized from cultivation, as is seen in America.® 

The earliest Chinese work which mentioned the gourd 
is that of Tchong-tchi-chou, of the first century before 
Christ, quoted in a work of the fifth or sixth century 
according to Bretschneider.^ He is speaking here of 
cultivated plants. Tlie modem varieties of the gardens 
at Pekin are the trumpet gourd, which is eatable, and 
the bottle gourd. 

Greek authors do not mention the plant, but Romans 
speak of it from the beginning of the empire. It is 
clearly alluded to in the often-quoted lines® of the tenth 
book of Columella. After desexibing the different forms 
of the fruit, he says— 

“ Dabit ilia capacem, 

Nariciffi picis, ant Actaji mcllis Hjmetti, 

Aot babilcm lymphis bamnlam, Bacclioro lagcnam, 

Turn paeros eadem fluriis moare docebit.” 

Pliny ® speaks of a Cucurhitacea, of which vessels and 

’ Bentham, Flora Aitstraliensis, iii. p. 316. 

* Desenbed first under the name Lagenarta idolatrica. A. Richard, 
Tenfamcn FI. Abyss., i. p. 293, and later, Nandin and Cogniaox, recognized 
its identity with L. vulgaris. 

* Torrey and Gray, FI. of N. Amer., i. p. 5-13; Grisobacb, Flora of 
Brit. TV. Ind, la., p. 28k 

* Brctschneider, letter of the 23rd of Angnst, 1881. 

* Tragns, Stirp., p. 285; Ruellius, De Naiura Stirpiutn, p. 498; Nan- 
din, ibid, 

“ Pliny, Hist. Plant., 1. 19, c. 5. 
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flasks for wine were made, which can only apply to this 
species. 

It does not appear that the Arabs were early ac¬ 
quainted with it, for Ibn Alawam and Ibn Baithar say 
nothing of it.^ Commentators of Hebrew works attri¬ 
bute no name to this species with certaint}’’, and yet the 
climate of Palestine is such as to popularize the use of 
gourds had they been known. From this it seems to me 
doubtful that the ancient Egyptians possessed this plant, 
in spite of a single figure of leaves observed on a tomb 
which has been sometimes identified with it.^ Alexander 
Braun, Ascherson, and Magnus, in their learned paper on 
the Egyptian remains of plants in the Berlin Museum,® 
indicate several Cucurbitacere without mentionino* this 
one. The earliest modern travellers, such as Rauwolf,^ 
in 1574, saw it in the gardens of Syria, and the so-called 
pilgrim’s gourd, figured in 1539 by Brunfels, was probably 
known in the Holy Land from the Middle Ages. 

.Ml the botanists of the sixteenth century give illus- 
tratioi^ of this species, which was more generally culti¬ 
vated in Europe at that time than it is now. The common 
name in these older writings is Cameraria, and three 
kinds of fruit are distinguished. From the white colour 
of the flower, which is always mentioned, there can be no 
doubt of the species. I also note an illustration, certainly 

in which the flower is wantino*, 
but Muth an exact representation of the fruit of the 
pilgrims gourd, which has the great interest of having 
app^red before the discovery of America. It is pi. 216 

oi Herharius Pataviw Impressus, in 4to, 1485—a rare 
work. 

In spite of the use of similar names hy some authors 
1 do not believe that the gourd existed in America be- 
tore the amval of the Europeans. The Taquera of Piso ® 


Xgypien., p, 69; Pickering, CAronoi. 

•’ etendik leXlef ■ 
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and Cucurhita lagencefowia, of Marcgi'af^ are per¬ 
haps Lagenaria vulgaris as monographs say,^ and the 
specimens from Brazil which they mention should be 
certain, but that does not prove that the species was in 
the country before the voyage of Amerigo Vespucci in 
1504.^ From that time until the voyages of these two 
botanists in 1637 and 1638, a much longer time elapsed 
than is needed to account for the introduction and dif¬ 
fusion of an annual species of a curious form, easy of 
cultivation, and of which the seeds long retain the faculty 
of germination. It may have become naturalized from 
cultivation, as has taken place elsewhere. It is still 
more likely that Cucurhita siceratia, Molina, attributed 
sometimes to the species under consideration, sometimes 
to Cucurhita maxima^ may have been introduced into 
Chili between 1538, the date of the discovery of that 
country, and 1787, the date of the Italian edition of 
Molina. Acosta"* also speaks of calabashes which the 
Peruvians used as cups and vases, but the Spanish 
edition of his book appeared in 1591, more than a 
hundred years after the Conquest. Among the first 
naturalists to mention the species after the discovery of 
America (1492) is Oviedo,® who had visited the main¬ 
land, and, after dwelling at Vera Paz, came back to 
Europe in 1515, but returned to Nicaragua in 1539.® 
According to Ramusio’s compilation ’ he spoke of zueche, 
freely cultivated in the West India Islands and Nicaragua 
at the time of the discovery of America, and used as 
bottles. The authors of the floras of Jamaica in the 
seventeenth century say that the species was cultivated 
in that island. P. Brown,® however, mentions a large 
cultivated gourd, and a smaller one with a bitter and 
purgative pulp, which w’as found wild. 

’ Marcgraf, Hist. BranUioe, 16W, p. 44. 

* Nandin, ibid. ; Cogniaax, Flora Brasil., fasc. 78, p. 7; and de Candolle, 
ilonogr. Phaner., iii. p. 418. 

^ Cl. Gay, Flora Ckilena, ii. p. 403. 

* Jos. Acosta, French trans., p. 167. 

* Pickering, Chronol. Arrang., p. 861, * Pickering, ibid. 

^ Pamusio, vol. iii. p. 113. 

* P. Brown, Jamaica, edit. ii. p. 354. 
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Lastly, Elliott^ writes as follows, in 1824, in a work 
on the Southern States of America: “A. vulgaris is 
rarely found in the woods, and is certainly not indigenous. 
It seems to have been brought by the early inhabitants 
of our country from a warmer climate. The species has 
now become wild near dwellings, especially in islands.” 
The expression, “inhabitants of our country,” seems to 
refer rather to the colonists than to the natives. Between 
the discovery of Virginia by Cabot in 1497, or the travels 
of Raleigh in 1584, and the floras of modern botanists, 
more than two centuries elapsed, and the natives would 
have had time to extend the cultivation of the species if 
they had received it from Europeans. But the fact of 
its cultivation by Indians at the time of the earliest deal¬ 
ings with them is doubtful. Torrey and Gray^ mentioned 
it as certain in their flora published in 1830-40, and 
later the second of these able botanists,® in an article on 
the Cucurhitacem known to the natives, does not mention 
the calabash, or Lagenaria. I remark the same omission 
in another special article on the same subject, published 
more recently.^ 

[In the learned ai’ticles by Messrs. Asa Gray and 
Trumbull on the present volume {American Journal of 
1883, p. 370), they give reasons for supposing 
the species known and indigenous in America previous 
to the arrival of the Europeans. Early travellers are 
quoted more in detail than I had done. From their 
testimony it appears that the inhabitants of Peni, Brazil, 
and of Pai'ia possessed gourds, in Spanish caldbazas, but I 
do not see that this proves that this was the species called 
by botanists Cucurhita lagmaria. The only character in¬ 
dependent of the exceedingly variable form of the fruit 
IS the white colour of the dowel's, and this chai'acter is 
not mentioned.— Author’s Note, 1884.] 

Gourd— Cucurhita maxima, Duchesne. 

In enumerating the species of the genus Cucurhita, I 
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should explain that their distinction, formerly exceedingly 
difficult, has been established by M. Naudin ^ in a very 
scientific manner, by means of an assiduous cultivation of 
varieties and of experiments upon their crossed fertiliza¬ 
tion. Those groups of forms which cannot fertilize each 
other, or of which the product is not fertile and stable, 
are regarded by him as species, and the forms which can 
be crossed and yield a fertile and varied product, as races, 
breeds, or varieties. Later experiments^ showed him 
that the establishment of species on this basis is not 
without exceptions, but in the genus Cucurhita physio¬ 
logical facts agree with exterior differences. M. Naudin 
has established the true distinctive characters of C. 
maxima and C. Pepo. Tlieleaves of the first have rounded 
lobes, the peduncles are smooth and the lobes of the 
corolla are curved outwards; the second has leaves with 
pointed lobes, the peduncles marked with ndges and 
furrows, the corolla narrowed towai'ds the base and with 


lobes nearly always upright. 

The principal varieties of Cucurhita maxima are 
the great yellow gourd, which sometimes attains to an 
enormous size,® the Spanish gourd, the turban gourd, etc. 

Since common names and those in ancient authors do 
not agree with botanical definitions, we must mistrust 
the assertions formerly put forth on the origin and early 
cultivation of such and such a gourd at a given epoch in 
a "iven country. For this reason, when I considered the 
subject in 1855, the home of these plants seemed to me 
either unknown or veiy doubtful. At the present day 
it is more easy to investigate the question. 

Accordincr to Sir Joseph Hooker,^ Cucurhita maxima 
was found by Barter on the banks of the Niger in 
Guinea, apparently indigenous and by M ehvitsch in 
Angola -nuthout any assertion of its wild character. In 
worirs on Abyssinia, Egj^pt, or other African countries 
in which the species is commonly cultivated, I find no 


‘ Naadin, Ann. Sc. Nat., 4th series, vol. vi. p. 5; vol. xii. p 

^ Ihid.^ 4th series, voU xviii. p. 160 j 7^ }•• 

8 As much as 200 lbs., accordiug to the Bon Jardxnt^ 

^ Hooker, FI. o/Trop. Afu P- 555 
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indication that it is found wild. The Aby.ssinians used 
the word duhha, which is applied in Arabic to gourds 
in general. 

The plant was long supposed to be of Indian origin, 
because of such names as Indian gourd, given by sixteentli- 
century botanists, and in particular the Pepo onaximun 
indicus, figured by Lobel,^ which answers to the modern 
species; but this is a very insufficient proof, since po])ii- 
lai* indications of origin are very often erroneous. The 
fact is that though pumpkins are cultivated in Southern 
Asia, as in other parts of the tropics, the plant has not 
been found wild.^ No similar species is indicated by 
ancient Chinese authors, and the modern names of gourds 
and pumpkins now grown in China are of foreign and 
southern origin.® It is impossible to know to what 
species the Sanskrit name IcurJcarou belonged, although 
Roxburgh attributes it to Cucurhita Pepo; and there is 
no less uncertainty with respect to the gourds, pump¬ 
kins, and melons cultivated by the Greeks and Romans. 
It is not certain if the species was known to the ancient 
Egyptians, but perhaps it was cultivated in that country 
and in the Grceco-Roman world. The Pepones, of which 
Charlemagne commanded the cultivation in his farms,^ 
were perhaps some kind of pumpkin or marrow, but no 
figure or description of these plants which may be clearly 
recognized exists earlier than the sixteenth century. 

Ihis tends to sliow its American origin. Its existence 
in Africa in a wild state is certainly an argument to the 
contrary, for the species of the family of Cucurbitacece arc 
very local; but there are arguments in favour of America, 
and I must examine them with the more care since I have 
been reproached in the United States for not having 
given them sufficient weight. 

In the first place, out of the ten known species of 
the genus Cucurhita, six are certainly wild in America 


Eist Yp^* 626 ^' iflastration ia reproduced in Dalochamp’s 

* Clarke, Hooker’s FI. Brit. Ind., ii. p. 622. 

4 letter of Aug. 23, 1881. 

rri, Mojer, Qcschichte du Botanilc iJi n 401 

The Cncurbita of which he speaks must have been the gourd, Laffen^'ai 
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(Mexico and California); but these are perennial species, 
while the cultivated pumpkins are annuals. 

The plant called jurumu by the Brazilians, figured 
by Piso and Marcgraf ^ is attributed by modern writers 
to Cucurhita maxima. The drawing and the short 
account by the two authors agree pretty well with this 
theory, but it seems to have been a cultivated plant. It 
may have been brought from Europe or from Africa by 
Europeans, between the discovery of Brazil in 1504, and 
the travels of the above-named authors in 1637 and 1038. 
No one has found the species wild in North or South 
America. I cannot find in works on Brazil, Guiana, or 
the West Indies any sign of an ancient cultivation or of 
wild growth, either from names, or from traditions or 
more or less distinct belief. In the United States those 
men of science who best know the languages and customs 
of the natives, Dr. Hams for instance, and more recently 
Trumbull,*^ maintain tliat the Cucurhitaccai called squash 
by the Anglo-Americans, and macock, or cashaw, cushaw, 
by early travellers in Virginia, are pumjylcins. Trumbull 
says that squash is an Indian word. I have no reason to 
doubt the assertion, but neither the ablest linguists, nor 
the travellers of the seventeenth century, who saw the 
natives provided with fruits which they called gourds 
and pumpkins, have been able to prove that they were 
such and such species recognized as distinct by modem 
botanists. All that we learn from this is that the natives 
a century after the discovery of Virginia, and twenty to 
forty years after its colonization by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
made use of some fruits of the Cucurhitaceoi.^ The com¬ 
mon names are still so confused in the United States, 
that Dr. Asa Gray, in 1868, gives pumpkin snd squiish 
as answering to different species of Cucurhita^ while 
Darlint^ton ^ attributes the pumpkin to the common 
Cucurhita Pepo,SA\d that of squash to the varieties of the 


* Piso, BrazxU edit. 1658, p. 264; Marcgraf, edit. 1648, p. 44. 

2 Harris, American JournaM 857 , vol. xxw. p. 441; Trumbull, BmU. 

of Torrey Bot. Cluh^ 1876, vol. vi. p. 09. lois 

* Asa Gray, Botany of the Northern States, edit. 1808, p. 18b. 

* DarlingtoD; Flora Cestrica, 1858, p. 94. 
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latter wliich correspond to the forms of Melopepo of early 
botanists. They attribute no distinct common name to 
Ciicurhita maxima. 


Finally, without placing implicit faith in the indi¬ 
genous character of the plant on tlie banks of the Niger, 
based upon the assertion of a single traveller, I still 
believe that the species is a native of the old world, and 
introduced into America by Europeans. 

[The testimony of early travellers touching the ex¬ 
istence of Cucwvita maxima in America before the 
arrival of Europeans has been collected and supplemented 
by Messrs. Asa Gray and Trumbull (American Jouimal 
of Science, 1883, p. 372). They conBrm the fact already 
known, that the natives cultivated species of Cucurbita 
under American names, of which some remain in the 
modern idiom of the United States. None of these early 
travellei-s has noted the botanical characters by which 
Naudin established the distinction between C. maxima 


and C. Pepo, and consequently it is still doubtful to 
which species they referred. For various reasons I had 
already admitted that C. Pepo was of American origin, 
but I retain my doubts about C. maxima. After a more 
attentive perusal of Tragus and Matthiolo than I had 
bestowed upon them, Asa Gray and Trumbull notice that 
they call Indian whatever came from America But if 
these two botanists did not confound the East and West 
Indies, several others, and the public in general, did make 
this confusion, which occasioned errors touching the 
origin of species which botanists were liable to repeat. 
A lurther indication in favour of the ^ merican origin of 
a maxima is communicated by M. Wittmack, who in¬ 
forms me that seeds, certified by M. Naudin to belong to 
«ns species, have been found in the tombs of Ancon, 
ihis would be conclusive if the date of the latest burials 
at Ancon were certain. See on this head the article on 

Author’s Note, 1884.] 

Pumpkin-—Cucurtifa Pepo and C. Melopepo, Linnmus 
Modern authors include under the head of 

the varieties which Linn.-eus designated by 
this name, and also those which he called G. Melopepl 
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Tliese varieties are very different as to the shape of the 
fruit, which shows a very ancient cultivation. There is 
the Patagonian pumpkin, with enormous cjdindrical fniit; 
the sugared pumpkin, called Brazilian; the vegetable 
marrow, with smaller long-shaped fruit; the Barberine, 
with knobby fruit; the Elector's hat, with a curiously 
shaped conical fruit, etc. No value should be attached 
to the local names in this designation of varieties, for we 
have often seen that they express as many errors as 
varieties. The botanical names attributed to the species 
by Naudin and Cogniaux are numerous, on account of the 
bad habit which existed not long ago of describing as 
species purely garden varieties, without taking into 
account the wonderful effects of cultivation and selection 
upon the organ for the sake of which the plant is 
cultivated. 

Most of these varieties exist in the gardens of the 
warm and temperate regions of both hemispheres. The 
origin of the species is considered to be doubtful. I 
hesitated m 1855 ^ between Southern Asia and the 
Mediterranean basin. Naudin and Cogniaux^ admit 
Southern Asia as probable, and the botanists of the 
United States on tlieir side have given reasons for their 
belief in an American origin. The question requires 
careful investigation. 

I shall first seek for those forms now attributed to 
the species which have been found growing anywhere in 
a wild state. 

Tlie variety Cucurhita ovifera, Linnaeus, was 
formerly gathered by Lerche, near Astrakhan, but no 
modern botanist has confirmed this fact, and it is 
probable it was a cultivated plant. Moreover, Linnmus 
does not assert it was wild. I have consulted all the 
Asiatic and African floras without finding the slightest 
mention of a wild variety. From Arabia, or even from 
the coast of Guinea to Japan, the species, or the varieties 
attributed to it, are always said to be cultivated. In 

* Gdogr. Bot. Rahonnde, p. 902. . 

» Naudin, Ann. Sc. A^a#., 3rd series, vol. vi. p. 9} Co^aui, m de 

Candolle, Monogr. Phanir., iii. p. 546. 
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India, Roxburgh remarked this, and certainly Clarke, in 
his recent flora of Britisli India, has good reasons for 
indicating no locality for it outside cultivation. 

It is otherwise in America. A variety, C. tcxana} 
very near to the variety ovata, according to Asa Gray, 
and which is now unhesitatingly attributed to C. Fepo, 
was found by Lindheimer “on the edges of thickets, in 
damp woods, on the banks of the upper Guadaloupc, 
apparently an indigenous plant.” Asa Gray adds, how¬ 
ever, that it is perhaps the result of naturalization. 
However, as several species of the genus Cucurhita grow 
wild in Mexico and in the south-west of the United 
States, we are naturally led to consider the collector’s 
opinion sound. It does not appear that other botanists 
found this plant in Mexico, or in the United States. It 
is not mentioned in Hemsley’s Biologia Ccntrali- 
Americana, nor in Asa Gray’s recent flora of Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Some synonyms or specimens from South America, 
attributed^ to C. Pepo, appear to me very doubtful. It 
is impossible to say what Molina^ meant by the 
names C. Siceratia and C. mammeata, which appear, 
moreover, to have been cultivated plants. Two species 
briefly described in the account of the journey of Spix 
and Martius (ii. p. 536), and also attributed to C. 
Pepo, are mentioned among cultivated plants on the 
banks of the Rio Francisco. Lastly, the specimen of 
bpruw, 2716, from the river Uaupes, a tributary of 
the Rio Negro, which Cogniaux ^ does not mention 
having seen, and which he first attributed to the 
U Pepo and afterwards to the C. moschata, was per¬ 
haps cultivated or naturalized from cultivation, or^bv 

transport, m spite of the paucity of inhabitants in this 
CO mi try. 

Botanical indications are, therefore, in favour of a 
Mexican or Texan origin. It remains to be .seen H 

* part ii. p. 19S. 

^ Molma, Ht$t. Nat. du Chili, p. 377. 

Uogniaux, m ifonogr. Pkanlfr. and Flora Brasil faso 7ft r. 

Cogmaux. n. Bras, and llaao,r. PAandr., iU‘ p. Hi’. ’ 
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historical records , are in agreement "witli or contrary to 
this idea. 

It is impossible to discover whether a given Sanskrit, 
Greek, or Latin name for the pumpkin belongs to one 
species rather than to another. The form of the fruit is 
often the same, and the distinctive characters are never 
mentioned by authors. 

There is no figure of the pumpkin in the Herharius 
Patavicn Impressus of 1485, before the discovery of 
America, but sixteenth-century authors have published 
plates which may be attributed to it. Tliere are three 
forms of Pepones figured on page 406 of Dodoens, 
edition 1557. A fourth, Pepo rotundus major, added 
in the edition of 1616, appears to me to be C. maxima. 
In the drawing of Pepo ohlongus of Lobel, leones, 641, 
the character of the peduncle is clearly defined. The 
names given to these plants imply a foreign origin; but 
the authors could make no assertions on this head, all 
the more that the name of the Indies ” applied both to 

Southern Asia and America. 

Thus historical data do not gainsay the opinion of an 
American origin, but neither do they adduce anything 

in support of it. ... 

If the belief that it grows wild in America is con¬ 
firmed, it may be confidently asserted that the pumpkins 
cultivated by the Romans and in the Middle Ages were 
Cucurhita maxima, and those of the natives of North 
America, seen by different travellers in the seventeenth 

century, were Cacurtifa Pepo. 

Musk, or Melon Pumpkin — Cucurhita moschata, 

Duchesne. , . . , . i- 

The Bon Jardinkr quotes as the principal varieties 

of this species pumpkin mu^cade de Provence, pleme 

de Naples, and efe Barbaric. It is needless to say that 

these names show nothing as to origin. The species is 

easily recognized by its fine soft down, the pentapnal 

peduncle which supports the fruit broadening at t e 

summit; the fruit is more or less covered with a glaucous 

efflorescence, and the flesh is somewhat niiisk-scentect 

The lobes of the calyx are often terminated by a leaiy 
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border.^ Cultivated in all tropical countries, it is less 
sucwssful than other pumpkins in temperate ref>'ions 
Copiaux 2 suspects that it comes from the south of 
Asia, but he gives no proof of this. I have .searched 
through the floras of the old and new worlds, and I 
have nowhere been able to discover the mention of the 
species in a truly wild state. The indications which 
aproach most nearly to it are : (1) In Asia, in the island 

Mioupfa t by Cogniaux, and which 

Miquel says is not cultivated; (2) in Africa in AncroJ'i 

speemens which Welwitsch sa^are qm'tc’ °but 

piobably due to aii introduction; (3) in America five 

from Brazil, Guiana,or Nicaragua,mentioned by 

whether they were culti vatel 

shXt ' T? ’ These indications are very 

“SW . Rumphius, Blume, Clarke (Flora of Britisk 

liTl fn ^ COlivei' s Ffora^of Tr:; 

onginal, although the eultivatioi7of “7 ''“T' 

to be more diftused in Soiitholn 4 ^ 

seventeentli century aecordW ^ 7 

haricus, in which there is » ° 7 i*!?® -^oHm Mala- 

It does not app«rr that tht®= P'- 2). 

-sixteenth centum for Daleeha known in the 

616) which Serfoie attributpS^P®jl'’®''™*‘°" P- 

racters, and I canfind noort^ has not its true cha- 
rieWed resembles it. 

brown“sheds* wL^1nh-o^° 

ntioclueed into gardens. It differs 

Cogniaux, in M^jr. OymnopeMnm, p. 332. 


s 
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from other cultivated species in being perennial. It is 
sometimes called the Siamese melon. The Bon Jardimer 
says that it comes from China. Dr. Bretschneider does 
not mention it in his letter of 1881, in which he enu¬ 
merates the pumpkins grown by the Chinese. 

Hitherto no botanist has found it wild. I very much 
doubt its Asiatic origin as all the known perennial species 
of Cacurhita are from Mexico or California. 

Melon— Cucumis Melo, Linnmus. 

The aspect of the question as to the origin of the 
melon has completely changed since the experiments of 
Naudin. The paper which he published in 1859, in the 
AnTiales des Sciences NaturelUs, 4th seiies, vol. ii., on 
the genus Cucumis, is as remarkable as that on the genus 
Oucurhita. He gives an account of the observations and 
experiments of several years on the variability of forms 
and the ci'ossed fecundation of a multitude of species, 
breeds, or varieties coming from all parts of the world I 
have already spoken (p. 250) of the physiological principle 
on which he believes it possible to distinguish those groups 
of forms which he terms species, although certain excep¬ 
tions have occiuTed which render the criterion of fertili¬ 
sation le.ss absolute. In spite of these exceptional cases, 
it is evident that if nearly allied forms can be easily 
crossed and produce fertile individuals, as we see, for 
example, in the human species, they must be considered 
as constituting a single species. 

In this sense Cucumis Mdo, according to the ex¬ 
periments and observations made by Naudin upon about 
two thousand living plants, constitutes a species which 
comprehends an extraordinary number of varieties and 
even of breeds; that is to say, forms which are pre¬ 
served by heredity. These varieties or races can be ferti¬ 
lized by each other, and yield varied and variable products. 
They are classed by the author into ten groups, which he 
calls canteloups, melons hrodes, sucrins, melons dhtver, 
sevpents, forme de concombve, Chito, Dudaim, rouges dc 
Perse, and sauvages, each containing varieties or nearly 
allied races. These have been named in twenty-five or 
thirty different ways by botanists, who, without noticing 
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transitions of form, the faculty of crossing or of change 
under cxiltivation, have distinguished as species all the 
varieties which occur in a given time or place. 

Hence it results that several forms found wild, and 
which have been described as species, must be the types 
and sources of the cultivated forms ; and Naudin makes 
the very just observation that these wild forms, which 
differ more or less the one from the other, may have pro¬ 
duced different cultivated varieties. This is the more 
probable that they sometimes inhabit countries remote 
from each other as Southern Asia and tropical Africa, 
so that differences in climate and isolation may have 
created and consolidated varieties. 


The following are the foi-ms which Naudin enume- 
^tes as wild: 1. Those of India, which are named by 
Wildenow Cucumis fuhescens, and by Roxburgh C. tur- 
or a 'inaderas^patantcs. The whole of British 
India and Beluchistan is theii- natural area. Its natural 
wddness IS evident even to non-botanical travellers.^ 
The ffuit varies from the size of a plum to that of a 
lemon. It is either striped or baned, or all one colour 
scented or odourless. The flesh is sweet, insipid, or 

it has in common with 
the cultivated Cantelopes. According to Roxburcrh the 

Jndi^ gather and have a taste for the fruits of C tur- 

though they do not 


Refeinng te the most recent flora of British India 
Clarke has described the CuciuThitacece (ii p' 
619) it seems that this author does not agree with ]§’ 

although boa We 

Kew *'*? specimens in the herbarium at 

r difference of opinion, more apparent than real 

Z TJlT V EngUsh aVor attXtes 

Roxbureh^ thp species, G. trigorms, 

C Melo^ bnrm' which Naudin classes under 

' Cogmaux a who afterwards saw the same sped- 

p. Chronicle, articles signed «I. H. H.» 1867, p. 163 j 1868, 

• Cogniaua:, ilfonoffr. Phan^r., iii, p. 486. 
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mens, attributes only G. turbinaius to irigonus. The 
specific difference between 0. Melo and C. trigonus is 
unfortunately obscure, from the characters given by 
these three authors. The principal difference is that 
0. Melo is an annual, the other perennial, but this dura¬ 
tion does not appear to be very constant. Mr. Clarke 
says himself that C. Melo is perhaps derived by cultiva¬ 
tion from G. trigonus; that is to say, according to him, 
from the forms which Naudin attributes to G. Melo. 

The experiments made during three consecutive years 
by Naudin^ upon the products of Gucvmis trigonus, 
fertilized by C. Melo, seem in favour of the opinion which 
admits a specific diversity; for if fertilization took place 
the products were of difl'erent forms, and often reverted 
to one or other of the original parents. 

2. The African forms. Naudin had no specimens in 
sufficiently good condition, or of which the wild state 
was sufiiciently certain to assert positively the habitation 
of the species in Africa. He admits it ■with hesitation. 
He includes in the species cultivated forms, or other wild 
ones, of which he had not seen the fruit. Sir Joseph 
Hooker 2 subsequently obtained specimens which prove 
more. I am not speaking of those from the Nile Valley, 
which are probably cultivated, but of plants gathered by 
Barter in Guinea in the sands on the banks of the Niger. 
Thonning * had previously found, in sandy soil in Guinea, 
a Oucumis to which he had given the name arenaHus; 
and Cogniaux,® after having seen a specimen brought 
home by this traveller, had classed it with G. MclOy ^ 
Sir J Hooker thought. The negi^oes eat the fruit of the 
plant found by Barter. The smeU is that of a fresh green 
itielon In Thonning’s plant the fruit is ovoid, the size 
of a pium Thus in Africa as in India the species heai-s 
small fruit in a wild state, as we might expect. The 
Dudaim among cultivated varieties is aUied to it. 

* NaudiD, Ann. Sc. Nat., 4th scries, vol. P-171. 

* Hooker, in Oliver, Fl of Trop. yl/r., ii. p. 546. 

» Schweinfurth and Asoherson, Aufzahhing, p. 267. 

* Schumacher and Thonniag, Quinciske Planien., p. 

» Cognianx, in de Candolle, Monogr. Fluin4r., p. 483. 
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The majority of the species of the genus Cucuniis are 
found in Africa; a small minority in Asia or in America. 
Other species of Cuairhitaccoi are divided^ between 
Asia and America, although as a rule, in this family, 
the areas of species are continuous and restricted. Cv^ 
cuTiiis Melo was once perhaps, like Cih'ulhui Colocynthis 
of the same family, wild from the west coast of Africa 
as far as India without any break. 

I formerly hesitated to admit that the melon was 
indigenous in the north of the Caucasus, as it is asserted 
by ancient authors—an assertion which has not been 
confirmed by subsequent botanists. Hohenacker, who 
was said to have found the species near Elisabethpolis, 
makes no mention of it in his paper upon the province of 
Talysch. M. Boissier does not include Ciwumis Melo 
in ys Oriental flora. He merely says that it is easily 
naturalized on rubbish-heaps and waste gi*ound. The 
same thing has been obseiwed elsewhere, for instance in 
the sands of Ussuri, in Eastern Asia. This would be a 
reason for mistrusting the locality of the sands of the 
Niger, if the small size of the fruit in this case did not 
recall the ^vild forms of India 

The culture of the melon, or of different varieties of 
the melon, may have begun separately in India and 
Africa. 


Its introduction into China appears to date only from 
the eighth century of our era, judging from the epoch of 
the fii'st work which mentions it.^ As the relations of 
the Chinese with Bactriana, and the north-west of India 
by the embassy of Chang-kien, date from the second 
century, it is possible that the culture of the species was 
not then widely diffused in Asia. The small size of the 
wild fruit offered little inducement. No Sanskrit name 
is ^own, but there is a Tamul name, probably less 
ancient, molam^ which is like the Latin Melo. 

It is not proved that the ancient Egyptians cultivated 
the melon. The fimit figured by Lepsius ® is not recoo*- 
nizable. If the ciiltivation had been customary and 

» ’ KdclmgtoD, lnd6«. 

. faee the copy m Unger’s PJiansen dea Alien ^gyptens, fig. 25. 
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ancient in that country, the Greeks and Romans would 
have early known it. Now, it is doubtful whether the 
Sihua of Hippocrates and Theophrastus, or the Pepon of 
Dioscorides, or the Melopepo of Pliny, was the melon. 
The passages referring to it are brief and insignificant; 
Galen ^ is less obscure, when he says that the inside of 
the Melopepones is eaten, but not of the Pepones. There 
has been much discussion about those names,^ but we 
want facts more than words. The best proof which I 
have been able to discover of the existence of the melon 
among the Romans is a very accurate representation of 
a fruit in the beautiful mosaic of fruits in the Vatican. 
Moreover, Dr. Comes certifies that the half of a melon 
is represented in a painting at Herculaneum.® The 
species was probably introduced into the Graeco-Roman 
world at the time of the Empire, in the beginning of the 
Christian era. It was probably of indifferent quality, to 
judge from the silence or the faint praise of writers in 
a country where gou'i'mets were not wanting. Since 
the Renaissance, an improved cultivation and relations 
with the East have introduced better varieties into our 
gardens. We know, however, that they often degenerate 
either from cold or bad conditions of soil, or by crossing 
with inferior varieties of the species. 

Water-Melon— Citrullus vulgaHs, Schrader; Cucva'’ 
hita Citrullus, Linnaeus. 

The origin of the water-melon was long mistaken 
or unknown. According to Linnaeus, it was a native 
of Southern Italy.^ This assertion was taken from 
Matthiole, without observing that this author says it was 
a cultivated species. Seringe,® in 1828, supposed it 
came from India and Africa, but he gives no proof. 

I believed it came from Southern Asia, because of its 


* Galen, De AUmentis, 1.2, c. 6. . « ,r . 

* See all the Vergilian floras, and Naudin, Ann, 8c, iraf., 4tu series, 


'»*Come8, III. Piante nei DipinU Pompeiani, in 4to, p. 20, in the Museo 


Nation., vol. iii. pi. 4. , 

« Habitat in Apulia, Calabria, SicUia (Linnteus, Spectes, edit. 17b»» 

p. 1435). 

* Seringe, in Prodr<mus, iii. p. 301. 
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very general cultivation in this region. It was^ not 
known in a wild, state. A.t length it was found indi¬ 
genous in tropical Africa, on both sides of the equater, 
which settles the question.^ Livingstone ^ saw districts 
literally covered with it, and the savages and several 
kinds of wild animals eagerly devoured the wild fruit. 
They are sometimes, but not always, bitter, and this 
cannot be detected from the appearance of the fruit. The 
negroes strike it with an axe, and taste the juice to see 
whether it is good or bad. This diversity in the wild 
plant, growing in the same climate and in the same soil, 
is calculated to show the small value of such a character 
in cultivated Cucurhitaceoi. For the rest, the frequent 
bitterness of the water-melon is not at all extraordinary, 
as the most nearly allied species is Ciirvillus Colocyntkis. 
Naudin obtained fertile hybrids from crossing the 
bitter water-melon, wild at the Cape, with a cultivated 
species which confirms the specific unity suggested by 
tlie outward appearance. 

The species nas not been found wild in Asia. 

The ancient Egyptians cultivated the water-melon, 
which is represented in their paintings.® This is one 
reason for believing that the Israelites knew the species, 
and called it ahhatitekim, as is said; but besides the 
Arabic name, hattich, batteca, evidently derived from the 
Hebrew, is the modem name for the water-melon. The 
French nsiTne,pa$UqiLe, comes through the Arabic from the 
Hebrew. A proof of the antiquity of the plant in the 
north of AA'ica is found in the Berber name, tadeladt,^ 
which differs too widely from the Arabic name not to have 
existed^ before the Conquest. The Spanish names zan- 
chna, cindria, and the Sardinian sind'nxx^ which I cannot 
connect with any others, show also an ancient culture 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean basin. Its 

* Naadin, Ann. sc. Nat,, 4th aeries, vol. xii. p. 101; Sir J. Hooker, in 
Oliver, Flora of Trop. Afr., ii. p. 649. 

* French ttana., p. 66. 

r\- the figures from Lepsius* work in his memoir, 

NiePfianzen dcs Alien JEgyptens, figs. 30, 31, 32. 

^ititionnaire Fran^is-Berber, at the word vastigue. 

* Mens, Flora Sardoa. 
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cultivation early spread into Asia, for there is a Sanskrit 
name, chayapula} but the Chinese only received the 
plant in the tenth century of the Christian era. They 
call it si-Jcua, that is melon of the West.® 

As the water-melon is an annual, it ripens out of the 
tropics wherever the summer is sufficiently hot. The 
modern Greeks cultivate it largely, and call it cai-pousia 
or carpousea,^ but this name does not occur in ancient 
authors, nor even in the Greek of the decadence and of 
the Middle Ages.* It is the same as the karpxLS of the 
Turks of Constantinople,® which we find again in the 
Russian arbus,^ and in Bengali and Hindustani as tarhuj, 
turhouz? Another Constantinople name, mentioned by 
Forskal, chimonico, recurs in Albanian chimico.^ The 
absence of an ancient Greek name which can Avith 
certainty be attributed to this species, seems to show 
that it was introduced into the Grfeco-Roman world 
about the beginning of the Christian era. The poem 
Copa, attx’ibuted to Virgil and Pliny, perhaps mentions 
it (lib. 19, cap. 5), as Naudin thinks, but it is doubtful. 

Europeans have introduced the water-melon into 
America, where it is now cultivated from Chili to the 
United States. The jace of the Brazilians, of which 
Piso and Marcgi’af have a drawing, is evidently in¬ 
troduced, for the fii'st-named author says it is cultivated 
and partly naturalized.® 

Cucumber— Gacumis sativus, Linnaeus. 

In spite of tlie very evident difi’eronce between the 
melon and cucumber, which both belong to the genus 
Cvx^v/mis, cultivators suppose that the species may be 
crossed, and that the quality of the melon is thus soine- 

* Piddington, Index. 

* Protsclmeider, Study and Value, etc., p. 17. 

» Heldreich, PjXanz. d. Attisch. Ebene., p. 591 j Nutzpjl. GriechenU, 
p. 50. 

* Langkavel, Hot. der Spilt. Ginechen. 

s Forskal, Flora ^yypto-Arabica., part i. p. 34. 

® Nemnich, Polyg. Lexic., i. p. 1309. 

^ Piddington, Index; Pickering, Chronol. Arrany., p. #2. 

® Heldreich, Nutzpjl., etc., p. 50. 

® *‘Sativa phmta et tractu tempcn-ie quasi nativa facta (Piso, 
edit. 1658, p. 233). 
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times spoilt. Naudin ^ ascertained by experiments that 
this fertilization is not possible, and has also shown that 
the distinction of the two species is well founded. 

The original country of Ciicu/niis sativvs was un¬ 
known to Linnaeus and Lamarck. In 1805, Wildenow* 
asserted it was indigenous in Tartary and India, but 
without furnishing any proof. Later botani.sts have not 
confirmed the assertion. When I went into the question 
in 1855, the species had not been anywhere found wild. 
For various reasons deduced from its ancient culture in 
Asia and in Europe, and especially from the existence of 
a Sanskrit name, soiikasa,^ I said, “ Its original habitat is 
probably the north-west of India, for instance Cabul, or 
some adjacent countr 3 ^ Eveiything seems to show that 
it will one day be discovered in these regions which arc 
as yet but little known.” 

This conjecture has been realized if we admit, with 
the best-informed modern authors, that Cucumis Hard- 
wickii, Royle, possesses the characteristics of GucvmXs 
sativu8. A. coloured illustration of this cucumber found 
at the foot of the Himalayas may be seen in Royle’s 
Illa&tratioifis of Himalayan Plants, p. 220, pL 4;7. The 
stems, leaves, and flowers are exactly those of C. satiws. 
The fruit, smooth and elliptical, has a bitter taste; but 
there are similar forms of the cultivated cucumber, and 
we know that in other species of the same family, the 
water-melon, for instance, the pulp is sweet or bitter. 
Sir Joseph Hooker, after describing the remarkable 
variety which he calls the Sikkim cucumber,^ adds 
that the variety Hard^i/icJcii, wild from Kuraaon to 
Sikkim, and of which he has gathered specimens, does 
not difier more from the cultivated plant than certain 
vmeties^ of the latter diflTer from others; and Cogniaux 
after seeing the plants in the herbarium at Kew, adopts 
this opinion.® 

The cucumber, cultivated in India for at least three 


3 series, yol. xi. p. 31. 

* Cogniaux, in de Candolle, Monogr. Pkan4i\, iii. p. 499 . 
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thousand years, was only introduced into China in the 
second century before Christ, when the ambassador 
Chang-kien returned from Bactriana.^ The species 
spread more rapidly towards the West. The ancient 
Greeks cultivated the cucumber under the name oisikuos-' 
which remains as sihm in the modern language. The 
modern Greeks have also the name aggoui'ia, from an 
ancient Aryan root which is sometimes applied to the 
water-melon, and which recurs for the cucumber in 
the Bohemian agurlcci, the German Gurke, etc. The 
Albanians (Pelasgians ?) have quite a different name, 
hratsavets,^ which we recognize in the Slav Krastavak. 
The Latins called the cucumber cvycumis. These different 
names show the antiquity of the species in Europe. 
There is even an Esthonian name, uggurits, ukkui'tts, 
nrits} It does not seem to be Finnish, but to belong to 
the same Aryan root as aggouria. If the cucumber came 
into Europe before the Aryans, there would perhaps be 
some name peculiar to the Basque language, or seeds 
would have been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzer¬ 
land and Savoy; but this is not the case. The peoples 
in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus have names quite 
different to the Greek; in Tartar kiar, in Kalmuck chaja, 
in Armenian karan.^ The name c/iiar exists also in 
Arabic for a variety of the cucumber.*^ This is, therefore, 
a Turanian name anterior to the Sanski-it, whereby its 
cultui-e in Western Asia would be more than three 
thousand years old. 

It is often said that the cucumber is the kischschuim, 
one of the fruits of Egypt regi'etted by the Israelites in 
the desert.’^ However, I do not find any Arabic name 
among the three given by Forskal which can be con¬ 
nected with this, and hitherto no trace has been found 
of the presence of the cucumber in ancient Egj'pt. 

* Bretschnoider, letters of Atig. 23 and 26, 1881. 

» Theophrastus, Hist., lib. 7, cap. 4; Lena, Bot. der Alien, p. 492. 

* Heldreicb, Nutzpjl. Griechen., p. 60. 

* Nemnich, Pohjgl. Let., i. p. 1306. rn 

» Nomnich, ibid. * Forskal, FI. ^gypt, p. 76. 

» Roscnmullor, Biblische Alterth., i. p. 97} Hamilton, Bot.de la Btble, 
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West Indian Gherkin —Cucumis Anguria, Linnjcus. 
This small rspecies of cucumber is designated in the 
Bon Jardinier under the name of the cucumber Arada. 
The fruit, of the size of an egg, is very pi-ickly. It is 
eaten cooked or pickled. As the plant is very produc¬ 
tive, it is largely cultivated in the American colonies. 
Descourtilz and Sir Joseph Hooker have published good 
coloured illustrations of it, and M. Cogniaux a plate with 
a detailed analysis of the flower.^ 

Several botanists affirm that it is wild in the West 
Indies. P. Browne,^ in the last century, spoke of the 
plant as the “ little wild cucumber" (in Jamaica). 
Descourtilz said, “ The cucumber grows wild everywhere 
and principally in the dry savannahs and near rivers^ 
whose banks afford a rich vegetation.” The inhabitants 
call it the “maroon cucumber.” Grisebachs saw speci- 
mens in several other West India Isles, and appears 
to admit their wild character. M. E. .Andrd found the 
^ecies growing in the sand of the sea-shore at Porto- 
Cabello, and Burchell in a simUar locality in Brazil, and 
Riedel near Rio di Janeiro.-* In the case of a number of 

from 

Brazil to Florida, it is unknown whether they were wild 
m plant, badly dra-ivn by 

ve"y dlSl 0? thk ^ I 

Botaniste from Toumefort down to our own day have 
considered the Anguria to be of American origin a Ltive 
of Jamaaca in paiticular. M.Naudin» was^h^ tot to 

&d^orM are of the 

tto one had 

neitn™ VI ‘ mtroduced into America by the 
egroes, bke many other plants which have become 
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naturalized. However, unable to find any similar 
African plant, be adopted the general opinion. Sir 
Joseph Hooker, on the contrary, is inclined to believe 
that C. Anguria is a cultivated and modified form of 
some African species nearly allied to C. prophet arum and 
G. Figarei, although these are perennial. In favour of 
this hypothesis, I may add: (1) The name maroon cu¬ 
cumber, given in the French West India Islands, indicates 
a plant which has become wild, for this is the meaning 
of the word maroon as applied to the negroes; (2) its 
extended area in America from Brazil to the West Indies, 
always along the coast where the slave trade was most 
brisk, seems to be a pioof of ioreign origin. If the 
species grew in America previous to its discovery, it 
would, with such an extensive habitat, have been also 
found upon the west coast ol America, and inland, which 
is not the case. 

The question can only be solved by a more complete 
knowledge of the African species of Cucum-is, and by 
experiments upon fertilization, if any have the patience 
and ability necessary to do for the genus Cucumis what 
Naudin has done for the genus Cucurbita. 

Lastly, I would point out the absurdity of a common 
name for the Anguria in the United States— Jerusalem 
Cucumber} After this, is it possible to take popular 

names as a guide in our search for origins ? 

White Gonrd-melon, or Benincasa— Benincasa hispiaa, 

Thunberg; Benincasa cerifera, Savi. 

This species, which is the only one of the genus 
Benincasa, is so like the pumpkins that early botanists 
took it for one,*-^ in spite of the waxy efflorescence on the 
surface of the fruit. It is very generally cultryated nr 
tropical countries. It was, perhaps, a mistake to aban- 
doii its cultivation in Europe after having tried it, for 
Naudin and the Bon Jardinier both recommend it. 

It is the cumhalam of Rheede, the camolenga ot 
Rumphius, who had seerr it_ cultivated in Malabar and 
the Sunda Islands, and give illustrations ot it. 

* Dai-lington, Agric. Bot, p. 58. 

* Cucurhita Pepo of Loureiro aud Roxburgh. 
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From several works, even recent ones,^ it might be 
supposed that it had never been found in a wild state, 
but if we notice the different names undcr^ which it 
lias been described we shall find that this is not the 
case. Thus Gucurhita kispida, Thunberg, and Lagenaria 
dasystemon, Miquel, from authentic specimens seen 
by Cogniaux,^ are synonyms of the species, and these 
plants are wild in Japan® Cucv/i'hita liitorails, Hass- 
karl,^ found among shrubs on the sea-shore in Java, 
and GyrnTwpetalum septemlohum, Miquel, also in Java, 
are the Benincasa according to Cogniaux. As are 
also Cucurbita vacvxi, Mueller,® and Cacurhita priiriens; 
Forster, of which he has seen authentic specimens found 
at Rockingham, in Australia, and in the Society Islands. 
Nadeaud® does not mention the latter. Temporary 
naturalization may be suspected in the Pacific Isles and 
in Queensland, but the localities of Java and Japan seem 
(piite certain. I am the more inclined to believe in the 
latter, that the cultivation of the Benincasa in China dates 
from the remotest antiquity.’ 

Towel Gourd —Momordica cylindrica, Linnaeus; Luffa 
cylindrica, Rcemer. 

Naudin®says, cylindrica, vrhich in some of 

our colonies has retained the Indian name petole, is 
probably a native of Southern Asia, and perhaps also 
of Africa, Australia, and Polynesia. It is cultivated by 
the peoples of most hot countries, and it appeai-s to be 
naturalized in many places where it doubtless did not 
exist originally.” Cogniaux® is more positive. “An 
indigenous species,” he says, “ in all the tropical regions 


» Clarke, in n. ofBnt. Ind., ii. p. 616. 

» Candolle, Monogr. Phandr., iii. p. 613. 

• 322; Franchot and Savatier, PL Jap., 

L 173 , 

Alfo-., p. 190; Miquel, Flora Indo- 

» Moeller, Fragm., vi. p. 18G j Forster, Prodr. (no description! • 
beemann, Jour. oJBot., ii. p. 50. f 

* Nadeand, Plan. Usu.. des Taitiens, Bnum. dea PI. India, d Taiti. 
Bretsohneider, letter of Aug. 26,1881. 

Naudin, Ann. 8c. Not., 4th series, Yol. xii. p. 121. 

Cogmanx, Monogr. Phandr.,m. p. 458.. 
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of the old world; often cultivated and half wild in 
America between the tropics.” In consulting the works 
quoted m these two monographs, and herbaria, its 
character as a wild plant will be found sometimes 
conclusively certified. 

With regard to Asia.* Rheede saw it in sandy places 
m woods and other localities in Malabar; Roxburo’h says 
if is wild in Hindustan ; Kurz, in the forests of B^rmah; 
Tnwaites> in Ceylon. I have specimens from Ceylon and 
IChasia There is no Sanskrit name kno^vn, and Dr. 
Bretschneider, in his work On the Study and Value of 
ChxTiese Botanical IFoi’I's, and in his letters mentions no 
lufla either wild or cultivated in China I suppose, 
therefore, that its cultivation is not ancient even in 
India. 

The species is wild in Australia, on the hanks of 
rivers in Queensland,^ and hence it is probable it will 
be found wild in the Asiatic Archipelago, where Rum- 
phius, Miquel, etc., only mention it as a cultivated plant. 

Herbaria contain a great number of specimens from 
tropical Africa, from Mozambique to the coast of Guinea, 
and even as far as Angola, but collectors do not appear 
to have indicated whether the}' were cultivated or wild 
plants. In the Delessert herbaiium, Heudelot indicates it 
as growing in fertile ground in the environs of Galam. Sir 
Joseph Hooker ® quotes this without affirming anything. 
Schweinfurth and Ascheron,* who are always careful in 
this matter, say the species is only a cultivated one in 
the Nile Valley. This is ciuious, because the plant 
was seen in the seventeenth century in Egyptian gar¬ 
dens under the Arabian name of lufi\^ whence the genus 
was called Luffa, and the species Luffa cegyptica. The 
ancient Egyptian monuments show no trace of it The 

* Rheede, Hort. Malah., viii. p. 15, fc. 8 j Roxbnrgh. FI. Ind., iii. p. 714, 
as L. clavata} Karz, Conlrib., ii. p. 100; Thwaites, Enum. 

* Mneller, Fra//men<a, iii. p. 107; Bentbam, FI. Austr., iii. p. 317, 
Qnder names which Naadin and Cogaiaox regard as sjnoojms of 
L. cylindrica. 

* Hooker, in Oliver, FI. of Trop. A/r., ii. p. 630. 

* Schweinfurth and Ascheron, Aufzdhlung, p. 268. 

® Forskal, FI. .£gypt., p. 76. 
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absence of a Hebrew name is another reason for believing 
that its cultivation was introduced into Egypt in the 
Middle Ages. It is now grown in the Delta, not only 
for the fruit but also for the export of the seed, from 
which a preparation is made for softening the .skin. 

The species is cultivated in Brazil, Guiana, Mexico, 
etc., but 1 find no indication that it is indigenous in 
America. It appears to have been here and there 
naturalized, in Hicai-agua for instance, from a specimen 
of Levy’s. 

In brief, the Asiatic origin is certain, the African veiy 
doubtful, that of America imaginary, or rather the effect 
of naturalization. 

Angular Luffa —Liiffa acutangvXa, Roxbmgh. 

Tlie origin of this species, cultivated like the pre¬ 
ceding one in all tropical countries, is not very clear, 
according to Naudin and Cogniaux.^ The first gives 
Senegal, the second Asia, and, doubtfully, Africa. It is 
Imrdly necessary to say that Linnseus ^ was mistaken in 
indicating Tartaiy and China. Clarke, in Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s flora, says ^vithout hesitation that it is in¬ 
digenous in British India. Rheede® formerly saw the 
plant in sandy soil in Malabar* Its natural area seems 
to he limited for Thwaites in Ceylon. Kurz in British 
Burmah, and Loureiro in China and Cochin-China,^ only 
give the species as cultivated, or growing on rubbish- 
heaps near gardens. Rumphius« calls it a Bengal plant. 
No luffa has been long cultivated in China. According 
to a letter of Dr. Bretschneider. No Sanskrit name is 

known. All these are indications of a comparativelv 
recent culture in Asia. ^ 

A 'vith bitter fruit is common in British 

India in a wild state, since there is no inducement to 


in ( 


4tli series, vol. xii. p. 122; Cogniaux, 
UandoUe, Monogr. Phan^., iii. p. 469. 
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cultivate it. It exists also in the Sunda Islands. It 
is Liiffa amara, Roxbui'gh, and L. sylvestns, Miquel. 
L. suhangulata, Miquel, is another variety which grows 
in Java, which M. Cogniaux also unites with the others 
from authentic specimens which ho saw. 

M. Naudin does not say -what traveller gives the 
])lant as wild in Senegambia; but he says the negroes 
call it pai^engayc, and as this is the name of the 
Mauiitiiis planters,^ it is probable tliat the plant is 
cultivated in Senegal, and perhaps naturalized near 
dwellings. Sir Joseph Hooker, in the Flora of Tropical 
Africa, gives the species, but without proof that it 
is wild in Africa, and Cogniaux is still more brief. 
Schweinfurth and Ascheron ^ do not mention it either 
as ■wild or cultivated in Egjqjt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 
There is no trace of its ancient cultivation in Egj’pt. 

The species has often been sent from the West Indies, 
New Granada, Brazil, and other parts of America, but 
there is no indication that it has been long in these places, 
nor even that it occurs at a distance from gardens in a 
really wild state. 

The conditions or probabilities of origin, and of date 
of culture, are, it will be seen, identical for the two 
cultivated species of luha. In support of the hypothesis 
that the latter is not of African origin, I may say that 
the four other species of the genus ai*e Asiatic or 
American; and as a sign that the cultivation of the luda 
is not very ancient, I will add that the fonn of the fruit 
varies much less than in the other cultivated cucur- 
bitacea. 

Snake Gourd —Trichosanthes anguina, Linnaeus. 

An annual creeping Cucarbitacea, remarkable for its 
fringed corolla. It is called petole in Mauritius, from a 
Java name. The fruit, which is something like a long 
fleshy pod of some leguminous plants, is eaten cooked 

like a cucumber in tropical Asia. 

As the botanists of the seventeenth century received 
the plant from China, they imagined that the plant was 

^ Bojer, Hort. Jfawrif* 

* Schweinfnrth and Ascherson, Avfzahlung, p. 268. 
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indigenous there, but it was probably cultivated. Dr. 
Bretschneider ^ tells us that the Chinese name, 'Diankim, 
means “ cucumber of the southern barbarians.” Its home 
must be India, or the Indian Arcliipclago. No author, 
liowover, asserts that it has been found in a distinctly 
wild state. Thus Clarke, in Hooker’s Flora of Bniish 
hidia, ii. p. CIO, says only, “ India, cultivated.” Naudin,^ 
before liim, said, “ Inhabits the East Indies, wliere it is 
much cultivated for its fruits. It is rarely found wild.” 
Rumphius ® is not more positive for Amboyna. Loureiro 
and Eurz in^ Cochin-Cliina and Burmah, Bluine and 
Miquel in the islands to the south of A.sia, have only seen 
the plant cultivated. The thirty-nine otlier spccie.s of 
the genus are all of the old world, found between China 
or Japan, the west of India and Australia. They beloiK^ 
especially to India and the Malay Archipcla<To. 1 
con^der the Indian origin as the most probable one 

Ihe species has been introduced into Mauritiu.s, where 

I'ound cultivated places. Elsewhere it is 
iittie diffused. No Sanskrit name is known. 

Cnayote, or Choco —Sechmm edule, Swartz. 

j'”'- 

The species alone constitutes the cenus Scchiun, 
nere are specimens in every herhariur?, but sencraUv 

Without «r, ^ “yparently indigenous in the country 

^ Sive Jamaica* as the original home. 

“iddle of the iLreentu^ 

doi Lt mSioMt* r' *!>«*•«' and Sloa^e 

oc mention it JacqumS says that it inhabits 

* and Value, etc., p. 17 

Jacqnm, Stirp, Amer. Bist., p. 259. 
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Cuba, and is cultivated there,” and Richard copies this 
plirase in the flora of R. de La Sagra without adding 
any proof. Naudin says,* ‘"a Mexican plant,” but he 
does not give his reasons for asserting this. Cogniaux,^ 
in his recent monograph, mentions a gi-eat number of 
specimens gathered from Brazil to the West Indies with¬ 
out saying if he had seen any one of these given as wild. 
Scemann^saw the plant cultivated at Panama, and he 
adds a remark, important if coiTect, namely, that the 
name chayote, common in the isthmus, is the corruption 
of an Aztec word, ckayotl. This is an indication of an 
ancient existence in Mexico, but I do not find the word 
in Hernandez, the classic author on the Mexican plants 
anterior to the Spanish conquest. The chaijote ^vas not 
cultivated in Cayenne ten years ago.'* Nothing imheates 
an ancient cultivation in Brazil. The species is not 
mentioned by early wi*itcrs, such as Piso and Marcgraf, 
and the name chuchu, given as Brazilian,® seems to me to 
come from chocho, the Jamaica name, which is perhaps 

a corruption of the Mexican word. ^ nr • 

The plant is probably a native of the south ot Mexico 

and of Central America, and was transported^ into the 
West India Islands and to Brazil in the eighteenth 
century. The species was afterwards introduced into 
Mauritius and Algeria, where it is very successful.® 

Indian Fiff, or Prickly Pear—OpiiTiiza ficus vadica^ 


Miller 

This fleshy plant of the Cactus family, which produces 
the fruit known in the south of Europe as the Indian fig, 
has no connection with the fig tree nor has the fniit 
with the fig. Its origin is not Indian hut American. 
Everytliing is en-oneous and absurd in this common 
name However, since Linmeus took his botam^ name 
from it Cacto jUus indica, afterwards connected with 
the -enus Opuntia, it was necessary to retain the specific 
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Win, Ann. Sc. Nat, 4th soncs, vol. snu. p. 20%. 

[n ilonogr. Phan^r., iii. P- 90_. 

^ijemann, Bot. of HerM, lo.., 

5a-ot. Journal de la Soc. d’HorUc. de France, 18 2. 

FI. Braeil; fasc. 78. ‘ Sagot, ifc.d. 
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name to avoid changes which are a source of confusion, 
and to recall the popular denomination. The prickly 
forms, and those more or lcs.s free from spines, Lave been 
considered by some authors as distinct species, but an 
attentive examination leads us to regard them as one.^ 
The species existed both wild and cultivated in 
Mexico before the arrival of the Spaniards. Hernandez- 
describes nine varieties of it, winch shows the antiquity of 
its cultivation. The cochineal in.sect appears to feed on one 
of these, almost without thorns, more than on the others, 
and it has been transported with the plant to the Canary 
isles and elsewhere. It is not known how far its habitat 
extended in America before man transported pieces of 
the plant, shaped like a mcket, and tlic fruits, which are 
two easy ways of propagating it. Perhaps the wild 
plants in Jamaica, and the other West India Islands 
mentioned by Sloane,^ in 1725, were the resiUt of its 
introduction by the Spaniards. Certainly tlie species 
h^ become naturalized in tliis direction as far iis the 
climate permits; for instance, as far as Southern Florida ^ 

first plants which the Spaniards in¬ 
ti oduced to the old world, both in Europe and Asia. Its 
singular appearance was the more sti-iking that no other 

^ Sixteenth-century botanists mention it, and the plant 

^ Its cultivation was introduced. It was in Spain that 
the prickly pear was fct kno^vn under the American 
name turn, and it was probably the Moors who took it 

Th%® cSled TtT spelled from the peninsula. 

S f Christians.® The custom of 

of t^e fi-nlF frnces, and the nouiishing property 

We detmminl^ ^ proportion" o^f s^ugai^ 

and in 1 • c^^-ension round the Mediterranean 
m general m all countries near the tropics. 

T^T’ P- 
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The cultivation of the cochineal, which was iinfavoui*- 
able to the production oftlie fruit,^ is dying out since the 
manufacture of colouring matters by chemical processes. 

Gooseberry — Rlhes grossularia and R. Vaerisjxc, 
Linnieus. 

The fi-uit of the cultivated • varieties is generally 
smooth, or provided with a few stiff hairs, while that of 
the wild varieties has soft and shorter haii*s; but inter¬ 
mediate forms exist, and it has been shown by experi¬ 
ment that by solving the seeds of the cultivated fruit,, 
plants with either smooth or hairy fruit are obtained.^ 
There is, therefore, but one species, which has produced 
under cultivation one principal variety and several sub- 
varieties as to the size, colour, or taste of the fruit. 

The gooseberr}’ grows wild throughout temperate 
Europe, from Southeni Sweden to the mountainous 
regions of Central Spain, of Italy, and of Greece « It is 
a.ho mentioned in Northern Africa, but the last published 
catalogue of Algerian plants ^ indicates it only in the 
mountains of Aui-es, and Ball has found a variety in 
the Atlas of jVIarocco.® It grows in the Caucasus,'^ and 
under more or less difterent forms in the western 

Himalayas.’ -i 

The Greeks and Romans do not mention the species, 

which is rai*e in the South, and which is hardly worth 
planting where grapes will ripen. It is especially in 
Germany, Holland, and England that it has been culti¬ 
vated from the sixteenth century',® principally as a 
seasoning, whence the English name, and the Fiench 
groseille d maqmreaiix (mackerel currant). A wine- 

is also made from it. ^ . .1 t» i. t i 

The frequency of its cultivation m the British Isles 

and in other places where it is found wild, wliich are 


» Webb and Berthelot. P/iyio?. Canar.. toI. Hi. sect. 1, p. 208 

* Hobson, anoted in English Botany, pi* oik 

» Nyman, Conspectus FI. Enrope(s,p. 2GG; Boissicr, H.Or., u. p.815. 

* Munby, Cafal,, edit. 2, p. 15. 

» Ball, Spicilegium FI. ifaroc., p. ^0. 

« Ledebour, FI. Ross., H. p. 194; Boissior supra, 

^ Clarke, in Hooker’s FI. Brit. Ind., n. p. 410. 

* Phillips, Account of Fnixts, p. 174. 
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often near gardens, has suggested to some English 
botanists the idea of an accidental naturalization. This 
is likely enough in Ireland; ^ but as it is an essentially 
European species, I do not see why it should not have 
existed in England, where the wild plant is more common, 
since the establishment of most of the .species of the 
British flora; that is to say, .since the end of the glacial 
period, before the separation of the island lioin the 
continent. Phillips cpiotes an old English \\3AnQ,fenherry 
oi'feabes, which supports the theory of an ancient cxist- 
euce, and two Welsh names,^ of which I cannot, however, 
certify the originality. 

Red Currant —Ribes rubrum, Linnreus. 

The common red currant is wild throughout Nortliern 
and Temperate Europe, and in Siberia** as far as Kamts- 
chatka, and in America, from Canada and Vermont to 
the mouth of the river Mackenzie."* 


Like the preceding si>ecies, it was unknown to the 
Orccks and Romans, and its cultivation was only intro- 
d^cd in the Middle Ages. The cultivated plant hardly 
difters from the wild one. That the plant was foreign 
to thesouth of Europe is shown by the name of grone ill U-r 
d outremer (currant from beyond the sea), given in France** 
m the sixteenth century. In Geneva the currant is still 
commonly caUed ra^s;/!. de 'tnare, and in the canton of 
feolcui-e 'iucertvabli. I do not know why the species was 
•supposed, thi;ce centuries ago, to have come from be¬ 
yond seas. Perhaps this .should be undei-stood to mean 
that It was brouglit by the Banes and the Northmen, 
and that these peoples from beyond the northern seas 
mtioduced Its cultivation. I doubt it, however, for the 

IS wUd m almost the whole of Great 

con^t Normandy; ^ the English, who were in 

conbtant commumcation with the Danes, did not cultivate 
It as late as loo7, from a list of the fruits of that epoch 

“ Hybernica, p. 113. 

uavies, BoUmetonu^ p, 24 . ^ 

; Ledobow, Ft Ross., a. p. 109. 

" ’■ ‘ Dodonous, p, 748. 

^ Brebissou, Flore de Normandie, p. 99. 
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(.U’awn up by Th. Tusser, and published by Phillips;^ 
and even in the time of Gerard, in 1597,^ its cultivation 
was rare, and the plant had no particular name.® Lastly, 
there are French and Breton names which indicate a 
cultivation anterior to the Normans in the west of 
France. 

The old names in France are given in the dictionary 
by Manage. According to him, red currants are called at 
Rouen gardes, at Caen grades, in Lower Normandy gra~ 
dilles, and in Anjou casiilles. Manage derives all these 
names from ruhius, ruhicus, etc., by a series of imaginary 
transformation!?, from the word 'ruber, red. Legonidec^ 
tells us that red cun’ants arc also called Kastilez (1. liquid) 
in Brittany, and he derives this name from Castille, as it 
a fniit scarcely known in Spain and abundant in the 
north could come from Spain. These words, found 
both in Brittany and beyond its limits, appear to me 
to be of Celtic origin; and I may mention, in support 
of this theory, that in Legonidec's dictionary gardis 
means rough, harsh, 'pxmgcnt, sour, etc., which gives a 
hint as to the etjTnolog}'. The generic name Rihes has 
caused other errors. It was thought the plant might be 
one which was so called by the Arabs; but the word 
comes rather from a name for the currant very common 
in the north, 't^ihs in Danish,® risp and 'resp in Swedish.® 
The Slav names are quite different and in considerable 
number. 

Black Currant— Cassis; Rihes nigrum, Linnmus. 

The black currant grows wild in the north of Europe, 
from Scotland and Lapland as far as the north of France 
and Italy; in Bosnia,’ Armenia,® throughout Siberia, in 
the basin of the river Amur, and in the western Hima- 

* Phillips, Account of FntUs, p. 136. 

- Gerard, Jferba?, p. 1143. 

’ That of currant is a later introduction, given from tlio resomblanco 
to the grapes of Corinth (Phillips, I'bt'd.). 

■* Lcgonidcc, Diction. Cclto~lircton. 

® Moritzi, Diet. Inedil tics Nonis \ tilgaircs. 

• Linnaens, Flora Suecica, n. 197. tt « a 

» Watson, Co7npend. Cyhele, i. p. 177; Fries, Summa Veg. Scand., p. 
39; Nyman, Conspect. FI. Em-op., p. 266. 

® Boissier, FI. Or., ii. p. 815. 
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Ia 3 'as;^it often becomes naturalized, as for instance, in 
the centre of France.^ 

This shrub was unknown in Greece and Italy, for it 
is proper to colder countries. From the variety of the 
names in all the languages, even in those anterior to the 
Aiyans, of the north of Europe, it is clear that this fruit 
was very early sought after, and its cultivation was pro¬ 
bably begun before the Middle Ages. J. Bauhin ^ says it 
was planted in gardens in France and Ital)', but most 
sixteenth-centmy authors do not mention it. In the 
Hutoire de la Vie Privh des Fravruis, by Le Grand 
d’Au.ssy, published in 1872, vol. i. p. 232, the following 
curious passage occurs: “The black currant has been 
cultivated hardly forty years, and it owes its reputa¬ 
tion to a pamphlet entitled Culture du Cassis, in which 
the author attributed to this shrub all the virtues it is 
possible to imagine.” Further on (vol. iii. p. 80), the 
author mentions the frequent use, since the publication of 
the pamphlet in question, of a liqueur made from the 
black currant. Bose, who is always accurate in his articles 
in the Dictionnaire d'AgriculUire, mentions this fashion 
under the head Currant, but he is careful to add, “ It 
has been very long in cultivation for its fruit, which has 
a peculiar odour agreeable to some, disagreeable to others, 
and which is held to be stomachic and diuretic.” It is 
also used in the manufacture of the liqueurs known as 
ratafia de Cassis.^ 


Olive— Olea Europca, Linureus. 

The wild olive, called in botanical books the variety 

J7. Itos$.,p. 200; Maximowicz, Primitioj FI. .Amur., p. 
119; Clarko, in Hooker, FI. Brit. I,id., ii. p. 411. 

Boreau^ F/ore du Centre de la France, edit* 3, p* 262* 

J Banhin, Hisf. Fiant., ii. p. 99. 

• . * Littrd says that it seems to have boon 

mtroauced Into into tho language, and that ho does not know its origin. 
1 have not met with it in botanical works earlier than tho middle of tho 
seventeenth century. My mannscript collection of common names, amontr 
more than forty names for this species in different langnagea or dialects 
IWo'f ^'^cboz, in his Bictionvaire desPlantes, 

ii tLII P* plant the Cassis or Cassetiti' des Poifenns. Tho 

old french name was Poivrier or gi-oseillier noir. Larousso’s diotionarv 

Z oS|i/onU6rmr?''“° ™ P^vence. Can this to 
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9i/Ive.-itris or oleaster, is distinguished from the cultivated 
olive tree by a smaller fruit, of -which the flesh is not so 
abundant. The best fruits are obtained by selecting the 
seeds, buds, or grafts from good varieties. 

The oleaster now exists over a wide area east and 
west of Syi'ia, from the Punjab and Belucliistan ^ as far 
as Portugal and even Madeira, the Canaries and even 
Marocco,^ and from the Atlas northwards as far as the south 
of France, the ancient Macedonia, tlie Crimea, and the 
Caucasus,*^ If we compare the accounts of travellers and 
of tlie authors of floras, it will be seen that towards the 
limits of this area there is often a doubt as to the wild 
and indigenous (tliat is to say ancient in the country) 
nature of the species. Sometimes it offers itself as a 
shrub which fruits little or not at all; and sometimes, as 
in the Crimea, the plants are rare as though they had 
escaped, as an exception, the destructive cfl'ccts of winters 
too severe to allow of a definite establi.shment. As 
regards Algeria and the south of France, these doubts 
have been the subject of a discussion among competent 
men in the Botanical Society.^ They repose upon the 
uncontestablc fact that birds often transport the seed of 
the olive into uncultivated and sterile places, where the 
wild form, the oleaster, is produced and naturalized. 

The question is not clearly stated when we ask if 
such and such olive trees of a given locality arc really 
wild. In a woody species wliich lives so long and shoots 
again from the same stock when cut off by accident, it is 
impossible to know the origin of the individuals observed. 
They may have been sown by man or bird.s at a veiy 
early epoch, for olive trees of more than a thousand years 
old are known. The effect of such sowing is a naturaliza¬ 
tion, which is equivalent to an extension of area. Tiic 
point in question is, therefore, to discover wliat was the 

’ Aitcliison, Catalofiue, p. 80. 

= Lo^’o, JfflH. f7. ti/ii. p. 20; Webb ami Bertliclot, J/isL 
Nat. (h-.H Canarie$, Gcog. Bot., p. 18; Ball, Spicil. FL ilaroc., p. 505. 

^ Cosson, Ball. Soc. Bot. France, iv. p. 107, and vii. p.31; Grisebach, 
Spicil. FI. RumelicfP, ii. p. 71; Steren, Verzeich. dcr Tatirisch. Halbins., 
p. 248 ; Ledebour, FI. Ross., p. 33. 

* Bulletin, )v. p. 107. 
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home of the species in very early prehistoric times, ami 
how this area has grown larger hy difi’erent modes of 
transport. 

It is not hy the study of living olive trees that this 
question can be answered. We must seek in what coun¬ 
tries the cultivation began, and how it was propagated. 
The more ancient it is in any region, tlic more probable 
it is that the species has existed wild there from the time 
of those geological events which took place before the 
coming of prehistoric man. 

The earliest Hebrew books mention the olive sait, or 
zeit,^ both wild and cultivated. It was one of the trees 
promised in the land of Canaan. It is first mentioned in 
Gene.sis, where it is said that the dove sent out by Noah 
should bring back a branch of olive. If wo take into 
account this tradition, which is accompanied hy miracu¬ 
lous details, it may he added that the discoveries ot 
modern erudition show that the Mount Ararat of the 
Bible must be to the east of the mountain in Armenia 
which now bears that name, and which was anciently 
called Masis. From a study of the text of the Book of 
Genesis, Francois Lenormand ^ places the mountain in 
question in the Hindu Kush, and even near the sources 
of the Indus. This theoi”y supposes it near to the land of 
the Aryans, yet the olive has no Sanskrit name, not even 
.in that Sanskrit from which the Indian languages ^ are 
derived. If the olive had then, as now, existed in the 
Punjab, the eastern Aiyans in their migrations towards 
the soutli would probably have given it a name, and if it 
had existed in the Mazanderan, to the south of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, as at the present daj'’, the westem Aryan.s 
would perhaps have known it. To these negative indi¬ 
cations, it can only he objected that the wild olive attracts 
no considerable attention, and that the idea of extractinc^ 
oil irom it perhaps arose late in this part of Asia. ^ 


rS iv. p. 25S; HamUtou, 

dc lii Bible, p. 80, where tlio passages arc indicated. 

p 31 I'Uist. Auc. de VOrient., 1869, vol. i. 

B “-Jy n-ontionB one Hindu 
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Herodotus ‘ tells us that Babylonia grew no olive trees^ 
and that its inhabitants made use of oil of sesame. It 
is certain that a countiy so subject to inundation was- 
not at all favourable to the olive. The cold excludes the 
higlicr plateaux and the mountains of the north of 
Persia. 

I do not know if there is a name in Zend, but the 
Semitic word salt must date from a remote antiquity, for 
it is found in modern Persian, seitun,^ and in Aiabic. 
zeiiiiv, sjetun.^ It even exists in Turkish and among 
the Tartars of the Crimea, which may signify 

that it is of Turanian origin, or from the remote epoch 
wlien the Turanian and Semitic peoples inteiinixed. 

The ancient Egyptians cultivated the olive tree, which 
the}* called tat!^ Several botanists have ascertained the 
presence of branches or leaves of the olive in the sarco¬ 
phagi.^ Nothing is more certain, though Hehn"^ ha.'^ 
recently asserted the contrary, without giving any proof 
in support of his opinion. It would be interesting to 
know to what dynasty belong the most ancient mummy- 
cases in which olive branches have been found. The 
Egyptian name, quite different to the Semitic, shows an 
I'xistence more ancient than the earliest dynasties. 1 
shall mention presently another fact in support of this 
great antiquity. 

Theophrastus says® that the olive was much gro-wn, 
and the harvest of oil considerable in Cyrenaica, but 
he does not say that the species was wild there, and the 
(juantity of oil mentioned seems to point to a cultivated 
variety. The low-lying, veiy hot country between Egypt 
and the Atlas is little favoui-able to a naturalization 
of the olive outside the plantations. Kralik, a veiy 
accurate botanist, did not anywhei’e see on liis journey 

> Hcvodotos, Hut., bk. i. c. 193. ’ Boissicr, FI. Orient., iv. p. 30. 

3 Ebu Bnithar, Germ, trans., p. 5G9; Forskal. Vlant. ji. lO. 

^ Boissier, thuL ; Steven> ttirf. 

^ Unger, Die Pjlanz, der Alfen. p* 45. 

« Do CandoWo, Physiol, p. 696; Pleyte, quoted by Braun ancP 

Aschorson, Sitzher. Natiirfor. Oes.f May 15, 18/7. 

^ Hohn, Kulturpjianzenf edit. 3, p. 88, line 9. 

® Theophrastus, Hist. Plant.^ lib. iv. c. 3. 
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to Tunis and into Egypt the olive gi-oM'ing -w ild,^ although 
it is cultivated in tlie oases. In Egypt it is only culti¬ 
vated, according to Schweinfurth and Ascher.soii/-^ in their 
resume of the Flora of the Nile Valley. 

Its prehistoiic area probably extended from Syria 
towards Greece, for the wild olive is very common along the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, where it foi-ius regular 
woods.^ It is doubtless here and in the archipelago that 
the Greeks early knew the tree. If they had not known 
it on their owm teiritory, had I'cceivcd it from the 
Semites, they would not have given it a special name, 
whence the Latin oZea. The Hind and the Odifssinj 
mention the hardness of the olive wood and the practice 
of anointing the body with olive oil. The latter was in 
constant use for food and lighting. Mythology attributed 
to Minerva the planting of the olive in Attica, which 
probably signifies the introduction of cultivated varietie.s 
and suitable processes for extracting the oil. Aristreus 
introduced or perfected the manner of pressing the fruit. 

The same mythical personage earned, it was said, the 
olive tree from the north of Greece into Sicily and Sar¬ 
dinia. It seems that this may have been early done by 
the Phcenicians, but in support of the idea that the 
species, or a perfected variety of it, was introduced by 
the Greeks, I may mention that the Semitic name 8e\t 
has left no trace in the islands of the Mediterranean. 
\\e find the Grn?co-Latin name here as in Italy,^ while 
upon the neighbouring coast of Africa, and in Spain, 

the names are Egyptian or Arabic, as I shall explain 
directly. 

The Romans knew the olive later than the Greeks. 
According to Pliny,® it was only at the time of Tarquin 
the Ancient, 627 B.c., but the species probably existed 
already in Great Greece, as in Greece and Sicily. Besides, 
Fliny was speaking of the cultivated olive. 

A remarkable fact, and one which has not been noted 


BmZL Soc. Bot. Fr., ir. p. 103. 

•wr FI. £th\ojpicm^ p. 281. 

« Balansa, Bull. Soc. Bot. de Fr., ir. p. 107. 

» PUn'®’ w * P- ® ’ Bertoloni, K. IfaL, i. p. iC. 

Plmy, ub. XV. cap. 1. > i' w. 
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or discussed by philologists, is that the Berber name for 
the olive, both tree and fruit, has the root taz or tas, 
similar to the tat of the ancient Egyptians. The Kabyles 
of the district of Algiers, according to the French- 
Berber dictionary, published by the French Government, 
^alls the wild olive tazehhoujt, tesdtha, oit’ zebhouj, and 
the grafted olive tazemmourt, tasettha, oiC zemmour. The 
Touaregs, another Berber nation, call it taniahinet} These 
are strong indications of the antiquity of the olive in 
Africa. The Ai*abs having conquered this country and 
driven back the Berbers into the mountains and the 
desert, having likewise subjected Spain excepting the 
Basque coimtry, the names derived from the Semitic zett 
have prevailed even in Spanish. The Arabs of Algiers say 
zenboiuljc for the wild,for the cultivated oUve,^ 2 ii 
for olive oil. The Andalusians call the wild olive ft-c- 
httc/ic, and the cultivated aceytano? In other provinces 
we lind the name of Latin origin, olivio, side by side with 
the Ai’abic words.^ The oil is in Spanish v hich 

is almost the Hebrew name; but the holy oils are called 
oUos santos, because they belong to Rome. The Biisqiies 
use the Latin name for the olive tree. 

Early voyagers to the Canaries, Bontier for instance, 
in 1403, mention the olive tree in these_^ islands, where 
modern botanists regard it as indigenous.^ It may have 
been introduced by the Phoenicians, if it did not pre¬ 
viously exist there. We do not know if the Guanchos 
had names for the olive and its od. Webb and Berthelot 
do not give any in their learned chapter on the language 
of the aborigines,^ so the question is open to conjecture. 
It seems to me that the oil would liave played an impor¬ 
tant part among the Guanchos if they had possessed the 
olive, and that some traces of it would have remained in 
the actual speech of the people. From this point of view 


* Duveyrier, Ics <Zu NorJ (1861), 

» .Munby, Flore de VAl<,erie, p- 2; Uebca^T, Catal. Boohar, p. 68. 

» BoieBier, Voyage Bot. en Espagne, edit. 1, vol. u p. 407. 

* Willkojiim and Lange, Prod. FI. Uispan., ». P-w- 

» Webb and Berthelot, Hist. Nat, dea Canaries, Oeog. Bot., pp. 4/,4S. 
« Webb and Berthelot, ibid., Ethnographie, p 188. 
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tho naturalization in the Canaries is perhaps not more 
ancient than the Phoenician vo^-aj.^os. 

No leaf of the olive has hitherto been fouivl in the 
tufa of the south of France, of Tiiscanj', and Sicily, where 
the laiu-el, the myrtle, and otlier shrubs now existin^^ 
have been discovered. This is an indication, until t!»e 
contrary is proved, of a subsequent naturalization. 

The olive thrives in dry climates like that of Syria 
and Assyria. It succeeds at the Cape, in parts of America, 
in Australia, and doubtless it will become wild in these 
places when it has been more generally planted. Its 
slow growth, the necessity of gi-afting or of choosing the 
shoots of good varieties, and especially the concurrenc(‘ 
of other oil-producing species, have hithciio impeded its 
extension; but a tree which produces in an ungrateful 
soil should not be indefinitely neglected. Even in tbe 
old world, where it has existed for so many thousands 
of years, its productiveness might be doubled by taking 
the trouble to graft on wild trees, as the French have 
done in Algeria. 

Star Apple —Chrijsophyllum Ca'inito, Linnajus. 

The star apple belongs to the family of the Sapotaccic, 
It yields a fruit valued in tropical America, though 
Europeans do not care much for it. I do not find that 
any pains have been taken to introduce it into the colonies 
of Asia or Africa. Tussac gives a good illustration of it 
in his Flore des Antilles, vol. ii. pi. 9. 

Scemann ^ saw the star apple wild in several places 
in the Isthmus of Panama. De Tussac, a San Domingo 
colonist, considered it wild in the forests of the West 
India Islands, and Grisehach^ says it is both wild and 
cultivated in Jamaica, San Domingo, Antigua, and Tri¬ 
nidad. Sloane considered it had escaped from cultivation 
in Jamaica, and Jacquin says vaguely, “Inliabits Mar¬ 
tinique and San Domingo.”^ 

Ca^to, or Abi— LvA^vAixa Ca'inito, Alph. de Candolle. 

This Peruvian Cairaito must not be confounded with 

* Seemaim, Bot. of the Herald., p. 16G. 

* Grisebach, Flora of Brit. W. Ind. Id., p. 398. 

Sloane, Janmteo, u. p. 170; Jacquin, Amer., p. 53, 
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the ChrysophjJhim Cainito of the West Indies. Both 
belong to the family Sapotacese, but the flowers and 
seeds arc different. There is a figure of this one in Ruiz 
and Pavon, Flora Peruviana^ vol. iii. pi. 240. It has 
been transported from Peru, where it is cultivated, to Ega 
on the Amazon River, and to Para, where it is commonly 
called ahl or ahiu} Ruiz and Pavon say it is wild in 
the warm regions of Peru, and at the foot of the Andes. 

Marmalade Plum, or Mammee Sapota —Lmuma mam- 
mosa, Gaertner. 

This fruit tree, of the order Sapotacem and a native 
of tropical America, has been the subject of seveial 
mistakes in works on botany.^ There exists no satis¬ 
factory and complete illustration of it as yet, because 
colonists and travellers think it is too well known to 
send selected specimens of it, such as may be described 
in herbaria. This neglect is common enough in the 
case of cultivated plants. The mammee is cultivated in 
the West Indies and in some warm regions of America. 
Sagot tells us it is g^o^vn in Venezuela, but not in 
Cayenne.** I do not find that it has been transported 
into Africa and Asia, tlie Philippines ^ excepted. Tliis 
is probably due to the insipid taste of the fruit. Hum¬ 
boldt and Bonpland found it wild in the forests on tlie 
banks of the Orinoco.® All authors mention it in the 
West Indies, but as cultivated or without asserting that 
it is wild. In Brazil it is only a garden species. 

Sapodilla —Sapota achras, Miller. 

The sapodilla is the most esteemed of the order 
Sapotacem, and one of the best of tropical fruits. “ An 
over-ripe sapodilla,” says De.scourtilz, in his Flore des 
Antilles, “is melting, and has the sweet perfumes of 
honey, jasmin, and lily of the valley.” There is a very 
good illustration in the Botanical Mayazme, pis. 3111 
and 3112, and in Tussac, Flore des Antilles, i. pi. 5. It 


* Flora Brasil., vol. vii. p. 88. ... 

" Seo the syiiotijms in the Flora Bra.<iUensp, vol. vii. p. Co. 
■* Sagot, Joiirn. Soc. d’Horlic. <lc France, 1872, p. 347. 

* nianco. Ft. de Filipinos, under the name Achras lucuma, 

* iVoi'o Genera, ili. p. 210. 
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has been introduced into gardens in Mauritius, the Malay 
Ai-chip:‘lago, and India, from the time of Rhcedc and 
RumphiuJ but no one disputes its American origin. 
Several botanists have seen it -wild in the forests of the 
Isthmus of Panama, of Campeachy/ of Venezuela,- and 
perhaps of Trinidad.^ In Jamaica, in the time of Sloane, 
it existed only in gardens.^ It is very doubtful that 
it is wild in the other West India Islands, although 
perhaps the seeds, scattered liere and there, may have 
naturalized it to a certain degree. ^ Tussac says that the 
young plants are not easy to rear in the plantations. 

Aubergine —Solanum mdonffcna, Linnjeiis; Solana'ni 
^scidentum, Dunal. 

The aubergine has a Sanskiit name, varita, and several 
names, which Piddington in his Index considers as both 
Sanskrit and Bengali, such as howj, hartalcon, mahoti, 
hingoli. Wallich, in his edition of Roxburgh’s Indian 
Flora, gives vartta, vaHtakon, %'avttaka bungv.na, whence 
the Hindustani bimgan. Hence it cannot be doubted 
that the species has been known in India from a very 
remote epoch. Rumphius had seen it in gardens in the 
Sunda Islands, and Loureiro in those of Cochin-China. 
Thunberg does not mention it in Japan, though severAl 
varieties are now cultivated in that country. The Greeks 
and Romans did not know the species, and no botanist 
mentions it in Europe before the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century,® but its cultivation must have spread 
towards Africa before the Middle Ages. The Arab phy¬ 
sician, Ebn Baithar,® who wrote in the thirteenth century, 
speaks of it, and he quotes Rhasis, who lived in the 
ninth century. Rauwolf*^ had seen the plant in the 
gardens of Aleppo at the end of the sixteenth century. 
It was called melanzana and hedengiam> This Aiabic 


' Dampier and Lussan, in Sloano’s Jamaica^ ii. p. 172: Seomann, 
Botany of t?i« Herald., p. 166. 

«v}Q P* » Humboldt and Bonpland, Nova Qenera, iii. 


» Griscbach, Flora, of Brit. IF. Ind., p. 309. * 

Duual, Hist, dea Solanum, p. 209. 

Ebn Baithar, Qenn. trans., i. p. 116. 

Rauwolf, Kora Onent., ed. Qroningue, p. 26. 


Sloane, ubi Bvpra, 
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name, vhicli Forskal unites hadinjan, is the same as 
the Hindustani badanjan, which Piddington gives. A 
sign of antiquity in Northern Africa is the existence of 
a name, tahendjalts, among the Berbers or Kabyles of the 
province of Algiei^s,^ which differs considerably from 
the Ai’ab word. Modem travellei’s have found the 
anbergine cultivated in the whole of the Nile Valley and 
on the coast of Guinea.^ It has been transported into 
America. 

The cultivated form of Solanum melongena has not 
hitherto been found wild, but most botanists are agi'eed 
in regarding Solanum insanum, Roxburgh, and S. 
incanum, Linn?eus, as belonging to the same species. 
Other synonyms are sometimes added, the result of a 
study made by Nees von Esenbeck from numerous speci¬ 
mens.® S. insanum appeal's to have been lately found 
wild in the Madras presidency and at Tong-dong in 
Burmah. Tlie publication of the ai'ticle on tlie Sola- 
nacem in the Flora of BAtish India will probably give 
more precise infonuation on this head. 

Red Pepper— Capsicimi. In the best botanical works^ 
the genus Capsicum is encumbered with a number of 
cultivated forms, which have never been found wild, and 
which differ especially in their duration (which is often 
variable), or in the form of the fruit, a character which 
is of little value in plants cultivated for that special 
organ. I shall speak of the two species most often culti¬ 
vated, but I cannot refrain from stating my opinion that 
no capsicum is indigenous to the old world. I believe 
them to be all of American origin, though I cannot 
absolutely prove it. These are my reasons. 

Emits so conspicuous, so easily ^'own in gardens, 
and so a<n'eeable to the palate of the inhabitants of hot 
countries, would have been very quickly diffused through¬ 
out the old world, it they had existed in the south ot 
Asia, as it has sometimes been supposed. They would 
have had names in several ancient languages. Yet 

‘ Diet. Fr.-BerhCre, pubHshed by the French Government. 

“ Thonnino-, under the name S. edule; Hooker, Nijer Flora, p. 4/3. 

’ Trans, of Linn. Soc., xrii. p. 43; Baker, FI. of ilanrit., p. 216. 
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neither Romans, Greeks, nor even Hebrews were ac¬ 
quainted with them. They are not mentioned in ancient 
Chinese books.^ The islanders of the Pacific did not 
cultivate them at the time of Cook’s voyages,^ in spite 
of their proximity to the Sunda Isles, wlierc Rumphius 
mentions their very general use. The Arabian pli^’sician, 
Ebn Baithar, who collected in the thirtecntli century all 
that Eastern nations knew about medicinal plants, 
says nothing about it. Roxburgh know no Sanskiit 
name for the capsicums. Later, Piddington mentions a 
name for C. fi'utescens, hran-^naricha^ whxch he says is 
Sanskrit; but this name, which may be compared to 
that of black pepper {niuHcha, murichunfj), is probably 
not’really ancient, for it has left no trace in the Indian 
languages which are derived from Sanskrit.-* The wild 
nature and ancient existence of the capsicum is always 
uncertain, owing to its very general cultivation; but 
It seems to me to be more often doubtful in Asia than in 
South America, The Indian specimens described by the 
most trustworthy authors nearly all come from the her¬ 
baria of the East India Company, in which we never 
^ow whether a plant appeared really wild, if it was 
found far from dwellings, in forests, etc. For the 
lo^hties in the Malay Archipelago authors often give 
lubhish-heaps. hedges, etc. We pass to a more particular 
examination of the two cultivated species. 

I^ual Capsicum—Ca^jsicum annuum, Lirnifeus. 

Ihis species has a number of different names in 

European languages,' which all indicate a foreign orimn 

and the resemblance of the taste to that of pepper, °In 

Flench it is often called poivre de Giiinie (Guinea 

pepper), hut also poivre dv, Br&il, d'Inde (Indian, Brazi- 

CAn <ie“°“inations to which no importance 

Eurono "’as introduced into 

Hsuropo m the sixteenth century. It was one of thu 

peppers that Piso and Marcgi-af® saw grown in Brazil 
* S’ 'r P* 17. 
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under the name quija or quiya. They say nothing as to 
its origin. The species appears to have been early culti¬ 
vated in the West Indies, where it has several Carib names.^ 
Botanists who have most thoroughly studied the 
genus Capsicum^ do not appear to have found in herbaria 
a single specimen which can be considered wild. I have 
not been more fortunate. The original home is probably 
Brazil. 

G. grossum, Willdenow, seems to be a variety of the 
same species. It is cultivated in India under the name 
kafree murich, and kafree chilly, but Roxburgh did not 
consider it to be of Indian origin.® 

Shrubby Capsicum —Capsicwm frutescens, Willdenow. 
This species, taller and witli a more woody stock than 
C. annuum, is generally cultivated in the warm regions 
of both hemispheres. The gi'eat part of our so-called 
Cayenne pepper is made from it, but this name is given 
also to the product of other peppers. Roxburgh, the 
author who is most attentive to the origin of Indian 
plants, does not consider it to be wild in India. Blume 
says it is naturalized in the Malay Archipelago in hedges.^ 
In America, on the contrary, where its culture is ancient, 
it has been several times found wild in forests, apparently 
indigenous. De Martius brought it from the banks of 
the Amazon, Poeppig from the province of Maynas in 
Peru, and Blanchet from the province of Bahia® So that 
its area extends from Bahia to Eastern Peru, which ex¬ 
plains its diffusion over South America generally. 
Tom&to—Lycopersicum esculentum, Miller. 

The tomato, or love apple, belongs to a genus of the 
Solane®. of which all the species are American.® It 
has no name in the ancient languages of Asia, nor even 
in modern Indian languages.’ It was not cultivated m 
Japan in the time of Thunberg, that is to say a century 


• Dcsconrtilz, Flore M<<dicale des Antilles, vi. pi. 423. 

* FiDgerlmth, Monographia Gen. Capsici, p. 12; Sendtner, in Flora 

^ Roxburgh, FI Ind., edit. Wall, u p. 2^; Ul 

« Blume, Bijdr., ii. p. 704. ‘ Sendtner, m FI. Bras., x. p. 143._ 

« Alpb. de Candolle, Prodr., xiii. part 1, p. 2b. 

^ Roxburgh, FI. Ind., edit. 1832, vol. i. p. 56o; Piddington, Jndw. 
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ago, and the silence of ancient writers on China on tliis 
head shows that it is of recent introduction there. Rum- 
phius ^ had seen it in gardens in the JIaliy Arcliipelago 
The Malays called it tomatte, but this is an Atnericaii 
name, for C. Bauhin calls the species tumaile America- 
Twrum. Nothing leads us to supj)o.se it was known in 
Europe before the discovery of America. 

The first names given to it by botanists in the six¬ 
teenth century indicate that they received tlie plant from 
Peru.2 It was cultivated on the continent of America 
before it was grown in the West India Islands, for Sloane 
does not mention it in Jamaica, and Hughes “ says it 
was brought to Barbados from Portugal liardly more 
than a century ago. Humboldt con.sidcred that the cul¬ 
tivation of the tomato was of ancient date in Mexico^ 
I notice, however, that the earliest work on the plants of 
this country (Hernandez, Historia) makes no mention 
of it. Neither do the early writers on Brazil, Piso and 
Marcgrai, speak of it, although the species is now culti- 
vated throughout tropical America. Thus liy tlie proce.ss 
of exhaustion we return to the idea of a Peruvian origin, 
at least for its cultivation. 

bourhood of Rio de Janeiro and Para, but it had per¬ 
haps escaped from gardens. I do not know of any 

which It IS familiar to us, with the fruit more or less 

withTb ; tut this is not the 

V y^'ety with small spherical fruit, called 

in botanical works, and considered 

m others (and nghtly so, I think ») as belonging to the 
same speciea This variety is wild on the sea-shore of 

1 ^mbofn, T. p. 416. 

of the oultivate^^tomato^bu^n^ the corolla are the eame as those 
Humboldtii, of f allied species S. 

found it wild i^ Veneir " ’ according to Humboldt, who 
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Peru,^ at Tarapoto, in Eastern Peru,® and on the frontiers 
of Mexico and of the United States towards California.® 
It is sometimes naturalized in clearings near gardens.^ It 
is probably in this manner that its area has extended 
north and south from Peru. 

Avocado, or Alligator Pear — Persea gratissima, 
Gsertner. 

The avocado pear is one of the most highly prized 
of tropical fruits. It belongs to the order Laurineae. 
It is like a pear containing one large stone, as is well 
shown in Tussac’s illustrations, Flore des Antilles, iii. pi. 
3, and in the Botanical Magazine, 4580. The com¬ 
mon names are absurd. The origin of that of alligator 
is unknown; avocado is a corruption of the Mexican 
aliuaca, or aguacafe. The botanical name Persea has 
nothing to do with the persea of the Greeks, which was 
a Cordia. Clusius,® writing in 1601, sa^’s that the avo¬ 
cado pear is an American fruit tree introduced into a 
garden in Spain ; but as it is widely spread in the colo¬ 
nies of the old world, and has here and there become 
almost wild,® it is possible to make mistakes as to its 
origin. This tree did not exist in the gardens of British 
India at the beginning of the nineteenth century. It 
had been introduced into the Sunda Isles'^ in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and in 1750 into Mauritius and 
Bourbon.® 

In America its actual area in a wild state is of un¬ 
common extent. The species has been found in forests, 
on the banks of rivers, and on the sea-shore from Mexico 
and the West Indies as far as the Amazon.® It lias not 

^ Ruiz and Pavon, Flor. Peruv., ii- p. 37. 

’ Spruce, n. 4143, in Boissier’a Lerbarium. 

* Asa Grav, Bot. of Califor., i. p. 538. ^ _. . . _ 

< Baker, FI. of lilanrit., p. 216. • Clnsins, TTx^hna, p. 2. 

« For instance in Madeira, according: to Grisebncli, ¥1. of lint. W. Ind., 
p. 280 ; in Mauritius, the ScyclicUes and Rodriguez, according to Baker, 

Flora of Mauritius,!}. 200. . . , w • on 

’ It is not in Rumphins. * Aublet, Guyane, i. p. 364. 

• Meissner, in de Candolle, Prodromus, vol. xv. part 1, p. 52; and Flora 
Brasil., Tol. r. p. 158. For Mexico, Hernandez, p. 89; for Voneznola 
and Para, Noes, Laurineai, p. 129; for Eastern Peru, Pojppig, Ets%cc., 
Boon bj Mois:>Qcr* 
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always occupied this vast region. P. Browne says dis¬ 
tinctly that the avocado pear was introduced from the 
Continent into Jamaica, and Jacquin held the same opinion 
as regards the West India Islands generally.^ Piso and 
Marcgraf do not mention it for Brazil, and Martins gives 
no Brazilian name. 

At the time of the discovery of America, the specie.s 
■was certainly wild and cultivated in Mexico, according 
to Hernandez. Acosta^ says it was cultivated in Peru 
under the name of paltOy which was that of a people of 
the eastern part of Peru, among whom it was abundant,'^ 
I find no proof that it was wild upon the Peruvian 
littoral. 

Papaw —Carxea Papaya, Linnaeus ; Papaya vulgaris, 
de Candolle. 

The papaw is a large herbaceous plant rather than a 
tree. It has a sort of juicy trunk terminated by a tuft 
of leaves, and the fruit, which is like a melon, hangs down 
under the leaves.^ It is now grown in all tropical coun¬ 
tries, even as far as thirty to thirty-two degrees of 
latitude. It is easily naturalized outside plantations. 
This is one reason why it has been said, and people still 
say that it is a native of Asia or of Africa, whereas Robert 
Brown and I proved in 18-18 and 1855 its American 
origin.® I repeat the arguments against its supposed 
origin in the eastern hemisphere. 

The species has no Sanskrit name. In modern Indian 
languages it bears names derived from the American 
word papaya, itself a corruption of the Carib ababai.^ 
Rumphius ’ says that the inhabitants of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago considered it as an exotic plant introduced by the 
Portuguese, and gave it names expressing its likeness to 

* P. Browne, Jamaica, p. 214; Jncqnin, 0?*s., i. p. 38. 

Acosta, His#. Nat. des hides., edit. 1508, p. 176. 

J Laet, Hist. Nouv. Monde, i. pp. 325, 3 tl. 

1 ® plates in Tussne’s Flore des Antilles, iii. p. 45, pis. 10 

and 11. The papaw belongs to the small family of the Papayacece, fused 
by some botanists into tho Pos.^irforoj, and by others into the Dixacece. 
p gjy Bot. 0 / Congo, p. 53; A. de Candolle, QiSogr. Hot. Rais., 

• Sagot, Journ. de la Soc. Centr. d'Hortic. de France, 1872. 

» EumphiuB, Amboin, i. p. 147. 
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other species or its foreign extraction. Sloane,* in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, quotes several of his 
contemporaries, who mention that it was taken from the 
West Indies into Asia and Africa. Forster had not seen 
it in the plantations of the Pacific Isles at the time of 
Cook’s voyages. Loureiro^ in the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, had seen it in cultivation in China, 
Cochin-China, and Zanzibar. So useful and so striking 
a plant would have been spread throughout the old 
world for thousands of years if it had existed there. 
Everything leads to the belief that it was introduced 
on the coasts of Africa and Asia after the discovery of 
America. 

All the species of the family are Americaa This one 
seems to have been cultivated from Brazil to the West 
Indies, and in Mexico before the arrival of the Europeans, 
since the earliest writers on the productions of the new 
world mention it.® 

Marcgraf liad often seen the male plant (always com¬ 
moner than the female) in the forests of Brazil, while the 
female plants were in gardens. Clusius, who was the 
first to give an illustration of the plant, says ^ that his 
drawing was made in 1007, in the bay of Todos Santos 
(province of Bahia). I know of no modern author who 
lias confirmed the habitation in Brazil. Martins does 
not mention the species in his dictionary of the names of 
fruits in the language of the Tupis.® It is not given as 
wild in Guiana and Columbia. P. Browne ® asserts, on 
the other hand, that it is wild in Jamaica, and before his 
time Ximenes and Hernandez said the same for St. 
Domingo and Mexico. Oviedo’seems to have seen the 
jiajiaw in Central America, and he gives the common 

* Sloane, Jamaica, p. 165. * Loaroiro, FI. Coch., p. 772. 

* Marcgraf, Brasil., p. 103, and Piso, p. 150, for Brazil; Ximenes in 
Marcgraf aiici Hernandez, Thesaurus, p. 90, for Mexico; and the last for 
St. Donjingo and Mexico. 

* Clusius, Curce Posteriores, pp. 79, 80. 

* Martins, Beitr. z. Ethno<jr., ii. p. 418. 

* P. Browne, Jamaica, edit. 2, p. 360. The first edition is of 1756. 

^ The passage of Oviedo is translated into English by Correa de 
Mello and Spruce, in their paper on the Proceedings of the Linnaan 
Society, X. p. 1. 
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name olocoton for Nicaragua. Yefc Correa de Mcllo and 
Spruce, in their important article on the Papayaceoi, after 
having botanized extensively in the Amazon region, in 
Peru and elsewhere, consider the papaw as a native of 
the West Indies, and do not think it is anywliere wild 
upon the Continent. I have seen* specimens from the 
mouth of the river Manatee in Florida, from Puebla in 
Mexico, and from Columbia, but the labels had no remark 
as to their wild character. The indications, it will be 
noticed, are numerous for the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
and for the West Indies. The habitation in Brazil which 
lies apart is very doubtful. 

Fig— Ficii$ carica, Linnmus. 

The history of the fig presents a close analogy with 
that of the olive in point of origin and geographical 
limits. Its area as a wild species may have been extended 
by the dispei'sal of the seeds as cultivation spread. This 
seems probable, as the seeds pass intact through the 
digestive organs of men and animals. However, countries 
may be cited where the fig has been cultivated for a 
century at least, and where no such naturalization lias 
taken place. I am not speaking of Europe north of the 
Alps, \yhere the tree demands particular care and the 
fruit ripens with difficulty, even the first crop, but of 
India^ for instance, the Southern States of America, 
Mauritius, and Chili, where, to judge from tire silence of 
compilers of floras, the instances of cjuasi-wildncss are 
rare. In our own day the fig tree grows wild, or nearly 
wild, over a vast region of which Syria is about the 
centre; that is to say, from the east of Persia, or even 
from Afghanistan, across the whole of the Mediterranean 
region as far as the Canaiies.^ From north to south this 
zone varies in width from the 25th to the 40th or 42nd 
parallel, according to local circumstances. As a rule, the 
fig stops like the olive at the foot of the Caucasus and 
the mountains of Europe which limit the Mediterranean 


1 Prodr., xy. part I, p. 414. 

n 41 R J*!®"**’ P* Brandis, Forest Flora of India 

P; ilS ; Webb and Berthelot, Hut. Xat. des Canaries, BotaniqJ, ^ 
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ba^n, but it grows nearly wild on the south-west coast 
or Trance, where the winter is very mild.^ 

We turn to historical and philological records to see 
whether the area was more limited in antiquity The 
^cient Egyptians called the fig teb,^ and the earliest 
Hebrew books speak of the fig, whether wild or culti¬ 
vated, under the name teenah,^ which leaves its trace in 
the Arabic tin.^ The Persian name is quite different, 
unjir; but I do not know if it dates from the Zend. 
Piddingtons Index has a Sanskrit name, udumvara, 
which Roxburgh, who is very careful in such matters, 
does not give, and which has left no trace in modern 
Indian languages, to judge from four names quoted by 
authors. The antiquity of its existence east of Persia 
appears to me doubtlul, until the Sanskrit name is 
verified. ^ The Chinese received the fig tree from Persia, 
but only in the eighth century of our era.® Herodotus® 
says the Persians did not lack figs, and Reynier, who has 
made careful researches into the customs of this ancient 
people, does not mention the fig tree. This only proves 
that the species was not utilized and cultivated, but it 
perhaps existed in a wild state. 

The Greeks called the wild fig erineos, and the Latins 
ca-prificus. Homer mentions a fig tree in the Iliad which 
grew near Troy.'^ Hehn asserts® that the cultivated fig 
cannot have been developed from the wild fig, but all 

* Count Solms Lanbach^ in a learned disenasion {Herhn\fty DomesUca* 
<ion, ctc.ydes FehjenhQuinSy iD4to, 1882), has himself observed facts of this 
nature already indicated by various authors. He did not find the seed 
provided with embryos (p. 61), which ho attributes to the absence of tho 
insect (B/asfopAaja), wbich generally lives in tho wild fig, and facilitates 
tho fertilization of one flower by aouthcr io tho interior of tho fruit. It 
is assorted, however, that fertilization occasionally takes place without 
tho intorvontiou of tho insect. 

* Chabas, Melanges EfjyptoLy 3rd series (1873), vol. ii. p. 92. 

* Rosonimillor, liihL Alterth.^x. p. 285; Eeynicr, £con. PubL des 
Arahes et des Juifs, p. 470. 

* Forskal, FI, /Fijypto^Arab.y p. 125. Logardc (Revue Cnliqne d^His^ 
toire^ Feb. 27, 1882) says that this Semitic namo is very ancient. 

^ Bretsebneider, in Solms, ubi supra^ p. 51. • Herodotus, i. 71. 

^ Lenz, Botanik der Griechen^p. 42J, quotes four lines of Homer, 
See also Hehn, Cullurpjlanzenf edit. 3, p. 84. 

* Helm, CuUurp/lanzen, edit. 3^ p. 513. 
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botanists hold a contrary opinion;' and, without speaking 
of floral details on wlncli they rely, I may say that 
Gussone obtained from the same seeds plants of tlie form 
caprijicus, and other varieties.^ Tlie remark made by 
several scholars as to the absence of all mention of the cul¬ 
tivated fig sukai in the Ili/id, does not therefore prove the 
absence of the fig tree in Greece at the time of tlie Trojan 
war. Homer mentions the sweet fig in the Odt/nsep, and 
that but vaguely. Hesiod, says Hehn, docs nut mention 
it, and Archilochus (700 n.c.) is the first to mention 
distinctly its cultivation by the Greeks of Paros. Accord¬ 
ing to this, the species grew wild in Greece, at least in 
the Archipelago, before the introduction of cultivated 
varieties of Asiatic origin. Theophrastus and Dioscoridcs 
mention wild and cultivated figs.® 

Romulus and Remus, according to tradition, were 
nursed at the foot of a fig tree called rumimdis, from 
ruTYien, breast or udder.-* The Latin name, Jims, wliicli 
Hehn derives, by an eflbrt of erudition, from the Greek 
sukai,^ bXso argues an ancient existence in Italy, and Pliny’s 
opinion is positive on this head. The good cultivated 
varieties were of later introduction. Tliey came from 
Greece, Syria, and Asia Minor. In the time of Tiberius, 
as uow, the best figs came from the East. 

We leamt at school how Cato exhibited to the as¬ 
sembled senators Carthaginian figs, still fresh, as a proof 
of the proximity of the hated country. The Phoenicians 
must have transported good varieties to the coast of 
Africa and their other colonies on the Mediterranean, 
even as far as the Canaries, where, however, the wild fiff 
may have already existed. ® 

For the Canaries we have a proof in the Guanchos 


to tho divial„„a 

Studied tho firs r"'"’ Lmnajus. Boianists who have 

eoveral varieties of the species, and name 

» I me Wild fig. Tho cultivated forms are numborlosa 

I Plaiit. Inarimensium. p. 301. * 

doubtful' of the operation (of 

I imy. Hui,. Ub. xy. cap. 18. • Hehn, Oulturpflar^.^t. 3, p. B13. 
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•words, arahormaze and achormaze, green figs; tahare- 
menen and tekahunemen, dried figs. Webb and Ber- 
thelot,^ who quote these names, and who admit the 
common origin of the Guanchos and Berbers, would have 
noted with pleasure the existence among the Touaregs, 
a Berber people, of the word tahaH, fig tree,^ and in the 
French-Berber dictionary, published since their time, 
the names tabeksist, green fig, and tagrourt, fig tree. 
These old names, of more ancient and local origin than 
Arabic, bear witness to a very ancient habitation in the 
north of Africa as far as the Canaries. 

The result of our inquiry shows, then, that the 
prehistoric area of the fig tree covei*ed the middle and 
southern part of the Mediterranean basin from Syria to 
the Canaries. 

We may doubt the antiquity of the fig in the south 
of France, but a curious fact deserves mention. Plan- 
chon found in the quaternary tufa of Montpellier, and 
de Saporta® in those of Aygalades near Marseilles, 
and in the quaternary strata of La Celle near Paris, 
leaves and even fruit of the wild Ficus caiica, with 
teeth of Elephas primigenius, and leaves of plants of 
which some no longer exist, and others, like LaxiTUS 
canaHensis, l)ave survived in the Canaries. So that 
tlie fig tree perhaps existed in its modern form in this 
remote epoch. It is possible that it perished in the 
south of France, as it certainly did at Paris, and re¬ 
appeared later in a wild state in the southern region. 
Peihaps the fig trees which Webb and Berthelot had seen 
as old plants Tn the wildest part of the Canaries were 
descended from those which existed in the fourth epocli. 

Bread-Fruit—Arfocarpus incisa, Linnmus. 

The bread-fruit tree was cultivated in all the islands 
of the Asiatic Archipelago, and of the great oceans near 

' Webb and Berthelot, Hist. Nat. des Canaries Etknogr., p. 186; 
Phytorjr.^ iii. p* 257. . 

^ i)uveyrier, Le$ Touaregs dn Nora.^ p. iJo. a c* l 

* Plancbon, £tude sur les tnfs de MonIpeUier, p. 63; do Saportn, 
Laflore des tu/s quaternaires en Provence, in Comptes rendus de la Sle 

Session duCotigres Scientijig^ de France} Soc. Geotoj., 1873-74, 

p. 4-12. 
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the equator, from Sumatra to the Marquesas Isles, when 
hist Europeans began to visit them. Its fruit is con¬ 
stituted, like the pine-apple, of an assemblage of bracts 
and fruits welded into a fleshy mass, more or less 
spherical; and as in the pine-apple, the seeds come to 
nothing in the most productive cultivated varieties.* 

Sonnerat ^ carried the bread-fruit tree to Mauritius, 
where the Intendant Poivre took care to spread it. 
Captain Bligh was commissioned to introduce it into 
the English West Indian Isles. The mutiny of his 
ci-ew prevented his succeeding the first time, but a 
second attempt proved more fortunate. In January, 
1793, he landed 153 plants at St. Vincent, whence the 
species has been diffused into several parts of tropical 
America.^ 

Rumphius^ saw the species wild in several of the 

Sunda Isles. Modern authors, less careful, or acquainted 

only with cultivated species, say nothing on this head. 

Seemann® says for the Fiji Isles, “cultivated, and to all 

appearance wild in some places.” On the continent of 

Asia it is not even cultivated, as the climate is not hot 
enough. 

The bread-fruit is evidently a native of Java, Am- 
boyna, and the neighbouring islands; but the antiquity 
of its cultivation in the whole of the archipelago, proved 
by the number of varieties, and the facility of propa¬ 
gating it by buds and suckers, prevent us from knowin<T 
Its history accurately. In the islands to the extreme 
east, like Otahiti, certain fables and traditions point to 
an introduction which is not very ancient, and the 
absence of seeds confirms this.® 

Jack-Fruit— integrifolia, Linnmus. 

Ihe jack-fruit, larger than the bread-fruit, for it 
sometimes weighs as much as eighty pounds, hangs from 


published in Tussac’s Flore des Antilles, vol. ii, 
pi 6 . .s and 3 5 and Hooker, Bot. Mag., t. 2869-2871. 

Voyages dia Nouvellc Guin4e, p. 100. 

• *• >’• *>’• =>'• 


Hooker, itW supra^ 
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the branches of a tree thirty to fifty feet high.' The 
common name is derived from the Indian names jdccc, or 
tsjaka. 

The species has long been cultivated in southern 
Asia, from the Punjab to China, from the Himalayas to 
the Moluccas. It has not spread into the small islands 
more to the east, such as Otahiti, which leads us to sup¬ 
pose it has not been so long in the archipelago as upon 
the continent. In the north-west of India, also, its 
cultivation does not perhaps date from a very remote 
epoch, for the existence of a Sanskrit name is not abso¬ 
lutely certain. Roxburgh mentions one, punusa, but 
Piddington does not admit it into his Index. The Per¬ 
sians and the Arabs do not seem to have kno>vn the 
species. Its enormous fruit must, however, have struck 
them if the species had been cultivated near their fron¬ 
tiers. Dr. Bretschneider does not speak of any Arto- 
carpus in his work on the plants known to the ancient 
Chinese, whence it may be inferred that towards China, 
as in other directions, the jack-fruit was not diffused at 
a very early epoch. The first statement as to its exist¬ 
ence in a wild state is given by Rhecde in ambiguous 
terras; “ This tree grows everywhere in Malabar and 
throughout India." He perhaps confounded the planted 
tree with the wild one. After him, however, Wight 
found the species several times in the Indian Peninsula, 
notably in the Western Ghauts, with every appearance 
of a wild and indigenous tree. It has been extensively 
planted in Ceylon ; but Thwaites, the be.st authority for 
the flora of this island, does not recognize it as wild. 
Neither is it wild in the archipelago to the south of 
India, according to the general opinion. Lastly, Brandis 
found it growing in the forests of the district of Attaran, 
in Burmah, but, he adds, always in the neighbourhood of 
abandoned settlements. Kurz did not find it wild in 
British Biumah.^ 

* See Tussac’s plates, FZore (ie« pi. 4; and Ilcoker, Rot. J/aj., 

t. 283:j, 2834. 

* Rheodo, 3faZ(ibar, iii. p. 18; Wight, 7ifon«.i, ii. No. G78; Brandis, 
Forest Flora oj India, p. 426; Kurz, Forest Flora of Brit. Burmah, p. 432. 
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The species is. therefore, a native of the reo:ion lying at 
the foot of the western mountains of the Indian Penin¬ 
sula and its cultivation in the neighbourhood is probably 
not earlier than the Christian era. ^ It was introduced 
into Jamaica by Admiral Rodney in 1782, and thence 
into San Domingo.* It has also been introduced into 
Brazil. Mauritius, the Seychelles, and Rodriguez Island. 
Date-Palm—P/iCcnia; dacti/lifera, Linmvus. ^ 

The date-palm has existed from prehistoric tunes in 
the warm diy zone, which extends from Senegal to the 
basin of the Indus, principally between parallels 15 and 
30. It is seen here and there further to tlie north, by 
reason of exceptional circumstances and of the aim which 
is proposed in its cultivation. Por beyond the limit 
within which the fruit ripens every year, there is a zone 
in which they ripen ill or seldom, and a further region 
within which the tree can live, but without Iruiting or 
even flowering. These limits have been traced by do 
Martius, Carl Ritter, and myself.^ It is needless to repro¬ 
duce them here, the aim of the present work being to 
study questions of origin. 

As regards the date-palm, we can hardly rely on the 
more or less proved existence of really wild indigenous 
individuals. Dates are easily transported ; the stones 
germinate when sown in damp soil near the source of a 
river, and even in the fissures of rocks. The inhabitants 
of oases have planted or sown date-palms in favourable 
localities where the species perhaps existed before man, 
and when the traveller comes across isolated trees, at a 
distance from dwellings, he cannot Icnow that they did 
not spring from stones thrown away by caravans. 
Botanists admit a variety, sylvestvis, that is to say wild, 
with small and sour fruit; but it is perhaps the result 
of recent naturalization in an unfavourable soil. His¬ 
torical and philological data are of more value here, 
though doubtless from the antiquity of cultivation they 
can only establish probabilities. 

* Tossac, Flore des Antilles, pi. 4. • Baker, FI. of p. 2R2. 

• llartios, Qen. et Spec. Palmanim, in folio, vol. iii. p. 257 ; C. liittor, 
Erdkunde, xiii. p. 760} Alpb. de Candolle, Q^og. Bot. Rais.y p. 843. 
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From Egyptian and Assyrian remains, as well as from 
tradition and the most ancient wiitings, we find that the 
date-palm grew in abundance in the region lying between 
the Euphrates and the Nile. Egyptian monuments con¬ 
tain fruits and drawings of the tree.^ Herodotus, in a 
more recent age (fifth century before Christ), mentions 
tlie wood of tJie date-palms of Babylonia, and still later 
Strabo used similar expressions about those of Arabia, 
whence it seems that the species was commoner than it 
is now, and more in the condition of a natural forest 
tree. On the other hand, Carl Ritter makes the ingenious 
observation that the earliest Hebrew books do not speak 
of the date-palm as producing a fruit valued as a food 
for man. David, about one thousand years before Chnst, 
and about seven centuries alter Moses, does not mention 
the date palm in his list of trees to be planted in his 
gardens. It is true that except at Jericho dates seldom 
ripen in Palestine. Later, Herodotus says of the Baby¬ 
lonian date-palms that only the greater part produced 
good fruit winch was used for food. This seems to indi¬ 
cate the beginning of a cultivation perfected by the 
selection of varieties and of the transport of male flowers 
into the middle of the branches of female trees, but it 
perhaps signifies also that Herodotus was ignorant of the 
existence of the male plant. 

To the west of Egj^pt the date-palm had probably 
existed for centuries or for thousands of years when 
Herodotus mentioned them. He speaks of Libya. 
There is no historical record with respect to the oases in 
the Sahara, but Pliny ^ mentions the date-palm in the 
Canaries. 

The names of the species bear witness to its great 
antiquity both in Asia and in Africa, seeing they are nume¬ 
rous and very different. The Hebrews called the date- 
palm tamar, and the ancient Egyptians heq.^ The com- 
])lete difierence between these words, both very ancient, 
shows that these peoples found the species indigenou.s 
and perhaps already named in Western Asia and in 

* Unger, FJlanzen d. Alt* ^gypt.^ p. 38. 

* Pliny, BUt, lib. vi. cap. 37. ^ Unger, uhi supra. 
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Egypt. The number of Persian, Arabic, and Berber 
names is incredible.' Some are derived from the Hebrew 
word, othens from unknown sources. They often apply 
to different states of the fruit, or to different cultivated 
varieties, which again shows ancient cultivation in 
different cotintries. Webb and Berthelot Imvc not dis¬ 
covered a name for the date-palm in the language of the 
Guanchos, and this is much to be regretted. The Greek 
name, ph(£nix, refers simply to Phcenicia and the 
Phoenicians, possessor's of the date-palm.^ The names 
dactylus and dcite are derivations of dacliel in a Hebrew 
dialect.® No Sanskrit name is known, whence it may be 
inferred that the plantations of the date-palm in Western 
India are not very ancient. The Indian climate does 
not suit the species.' The Hindustani name k/mrma is 
borrowed from the Persian. 

Further to the East the date-palm remained long 
unknown. The Chinese received it from Persia, in the 
third century of our era, and its cultivation was re.sumcd 
at different times, but they have now abandoned it.® As 
a rule, beyond the arid region wdiich lies between the 
Euphrates and the south of the Atlas and the Canaries, 
the date-palm has not succeeded in, similar latitudes, or 
at least it has not become an important culture. It might 
be grown with success in Australia and at the Cape, but 
the Europeans who have colonized these regions are not 
satisfied, like the Arabs, with figs and dates for their 
staple food. I think, in fine, that in times anterior to 
the earliest Egyptian dynasties the date-palm already 
existed, wild or sown here and there by wandering tribes, 
in a narrow zone extending from the Euphrates to the 
Canaries, and that its cultivation began later as far as 
the north-west of India on the one hand and the Cape 
de Verde Islands ® on the other, so that the natural area 


• Hehn, Cui<uri)/?anzen, edit. 8 , p. 234. 

* According to Roxburgh, R 07 I 0 , oto! 

A A ^ ^ O 'I 


' See C. Ritter, ubt stipra, 

I £• P- 828 . .a.^wu.u...K 

Bretschneider, Study and Fahtc, etc., p. 31. 

According to Schmidt, FI. d. Cap.-Verd. Isl., p. 168, the date. 
* 4 ^ islandg, and is certainly not wild. Webb and 
contrary, assert that in some of the Canaries it is 
apparently mdigenons {Hist. Nat. des Cana^ies, Botanique, iii. p 289) 
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has remained very nearly the same for about five thou¬ 
sand years. What it was previously, palieontological 
discoveries may one day reveal. 

Banana —Musa sapientwn and M, paradisiaca, 
Linnreus; ii/. Brown. 

The banana or bananas were generally considered 
to be natives of Southern Asia, and to have been carried 
into America by Europeans, till Humboldt threw 
doubts upon their purely Asiatic origin. In his work 
on New Spain ^ he quoted early authors who assert 
that the banana was cultivated in America before the 
conquest. 

He admits, on Oviedo’s authority,^ its introduction 
by Father Thomas of Berlangas from the Canaries into 
San Domingo in 151G, whence it was introduced into 
other islands and the mainland.® He recognizes the 
absence of any mention of the banana in the accounts of 
Columbus, Alonzo Negro, Pinzon, Vespuzzi, and Cortez. 
The silence of Hernandez, who lived lialf a century after 
Oviedo, astonishes him and appears to him a remarkable 
careles.sness; “for,” he says,' “it is a constant tradition 
in Mexico and on the whole of the mainland that the 
platano avion, and the dominico were cultivated long 
before the Spanish conquest.” The author who ha^ 
most carefully noted the different epochs at which 
American agriculture has been enriched by foreign pro¬ 
ducts the Peruvian Garcilasso de la A’^ega,® says dis¬ 
tinctly that at the time of the Incas, maize, quinoa, the 
potato, and, in the warm and temperate regions, bananas 
formed the staple food of the natives. He describes the 
Musa of the valleys in the Andes; he even distinguishes 
the rarer species, with a small fruit and a sweet aromatic 
flavour the dommieo, from the common banana or avion. 


. ,52S. 

Ho is the earliest naturalist’ quoted by Dryandcr {liibl. Banks) for 

havo also seen this passage in the translation of Oyiedo by 
Eamusio, vol. iii. p. 115. « j j-* « qati 

* Humboldt, NottreKe 2nd edit., p. dB5. 

* Garcilasso de la Vega, Commentarws Reales, i. p. 2fa2. 
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Father Acosta^ asserts also, although less positively, 
that the Musa was cultivated by the Americans before 
the arrival of the Spaniards. Lastly, Humboldt adds 
from his own observation, “ On the banks of the Orinoco, 
of the Cassiquaire or of the Beni, between the mountains 
of Esmeralda and the banks of the river Carony, in the 
midst of the thickest forests, almost everywhere that 
Indian tribes are found who have had no relations with 
European settlements, we meet with plantations of 
Manioc and bananas.” Humboldt suggests the hypothesis 
that several species or constant varieties of the Banana 
have been confounded, some of which arc indigenous to 
the new world. 


Desvaux studied the specific que.stion, and in a really 
remarkable work, published in 181 - 1 ;,^ he gives it as his 
opinion that all the bananas cultivated for their fruits 
are of the same species. In this species he distinguishes 
forty-four varieties, which he arranges in two groups; 
the large-fruited bananas (seven to fifteen inches lon^)] 
and the small-fruited bananas (one to six inchest 
commonly called fig bananas. R. Brown, in 1818 in his 
work on the Plants of the Congo, p. 51, maintains also 
that no structural difference in the bananas cultivated in 
Asia and those in America prevents us from considering 
them as belonging to the same species. He adopts the 

to appears to me preferable 

to that ot M. paradumca adopted by Desvaux because 

the vanet.es wi^th small fertile fruit appear to be nearer 

the condition of the wild Jl/uam found to Asia. 

on the question of origin that all the 
other species of the genus Musa belong to the old world • 

*Ud America, in a 

to A • ‘ with fertile fruit, as has happened 

Asia, lastly, that Piso and Marcgraf considered that 

snL T “‘educed into Brasil from Congo. In 

in his ^second ^edit°^ Humboldt, 

fii n ^H' 7 ^ edition of his essay upon New Spain 
( • P- does not entirely renounce his opinion. ^He 

Acosta, Hirt. Nat. Be Indias, 1608, p. 250. 

Deavaox, Joam. BoU, iy. p. 5 . 
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says that the traveller Caldcleugh' found among the 
Puris the tradition that a small species of banana was 
cultivated on the borders of the Prato long before they 
had any communications with the Portuguese. He adds 
that words which are not borrowed ones are found in 
American languages to distinguish the fruit of the Musa; 
for instance, paruru in Tamanac, etc., arata in Maypur. 
I have also read in Stevenson’s travels^ that beds of 
the leaves of the two bananas commonly cultivated in 
America have been found in the huacas or Peruvian 
tombs anterior to the conquest; but as this traveller 
also says that he saw beans® in these huacas, a plant 
which undoubtedly belongs to the old ■world, his asser¬ 
tions are not very trustworthy. 

Boussingault ^ thought that the plutano artou at 
least was of American origin, but he gives no proof, 
ileyen, who had also been in America, adds no argument 
to those which were already known;® nor does the 
geographer Ritter,® who simply reproduces the facts 
about America, given by Humboldt. 

On the other hand, the botanists who have more 
recently visited America have no hesitation as to the 
Asiatic origin. I may name Seemann for the Isthmus of 
Panama, Ernst for Venezuela, and Sagot for Guiana.'^ 
The two first insist upon the absence of names for the 
banana in the languages of Peru and Mexico. Piso 
knew no Brazilian name. Alartius® has since indicated, 
in the Tupi language of Brazil, the names pacoha or 
hacoba. This same word bacove is used, according to 
Sa'^ot, by the French in Guiana. It is perhaps derived 
fr(»m the name bala, or palan, of Malabar, from an intro¬ 
duction by the Portuguese, subsequent to Piso s voyage. 

The antiquity and wild character of the banana in 
Asia are incontestable facts. There are several Sanskrit 


' Caldcleugh, Trav. in S. Amer., 182o, i. p. 23. 

* Stevenson, Troy, in S. Anier., i. p. 328. , „ y, . « .ooe 

• Hid., p. 363. * Boussingault, C. r- Acad. Sc.^ris, May 9, 1836. 

‘ Moyen Geo,., 1836, p. 383 Hitter Erdk., ly. p. 870. 

1 Seemaenf Hot. of the HerM. p. 213; Ernrt, m Seemann s Pourn. 

o/Bot., 1867, p. 289; Sagot, Joiim. de la Soc. dHort. de Fi., 1872, p. 226. 
» Martius, Eth. Sprachenkunde Artier., p. 123. 
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names,^ The Greeks, Latins, and Arabs have mentione(l 
it as a remarkable Indian fruit tree. Pliny ^ speaks ot 
it distinctly. He says that the Greeks of the e.Kpedi- 
tion of Alexander saw it in India, and he <piotes the 
name pala which still persists in Malabar. *5ages re¬ 
posed beneath its shade and ate ot its fruit. Hence 
the botanical name jl/f/.sa is from tlie 

Arabic mouz or mamvz, which we find as early as the 
thirteenth century in Ebn Baithar. The specific naine 
paradisiaca comes from the ridiculous hypothesis which^ 
made the banana figure in the story ol Eve and of 
Paradise. 

It is a curious fact that the Hebrews and the ancient 
Egyptians® did not know this Indian plant. It is a 
sign that it did not exist in India from a very remote 
epoch, but was first a native of the Malay Archipelago. 

There is an immense number of varieties of the 
banana in the south of Asia, both on the islands and on 
the continent; the cultivation of these varieties dates 
in India, in China, and in the archipelago, from an epoch 
impossible to realize; it even spread formerly into the 
islands of the Pacific^ and to the west coast of Africa;® 
lastly, the varieties bore distinct names in the most 
separate Asiatic languages, such as Chinese, Sanskrit, 
and Malay. All this indicates great antiquity of culture, 
consequently a primitive existence in Asia, and a diffu¬ 
sion contemporary with or even anterior to that of thts 
human races. 

The banana is said to have been found wild in several 
places. This is the more worthy of attention since the 
cultivated varieties seldom produce seed, and are 
multiplied by division, so that the species can hardly 
have become naturalized from cultivation by sowing itself. 
Roxburgh had seen it in the forests of Chittagong,® in 

* Roiburph and Wallich, FI. Ind., ii. p. 485; Piddington, hxdex. 

^ Pliny, Hiat,, lib. xii. cap. 0. 

* Unger, ubi supra, and Wilkinson, iL p. 403, do not mention it. The 
banana is now cnltiratcd in Egypt. 

* Porstor, Plant. Esc., p. 28. 

* Clusins, Exot,, p. 229; Brown, Bot. Congo, p. 61. 

Roxburgh, Oorom., tab. 275 j FI. Ind. 
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the form of Mtisa sapientum. Rumphius ^ describes a 
•wild variety with small fruits in the Philippine Isles. 
Loureiro ^ probably speaks of the same form by the 
name M seminifera agrestis, which he contrasts with M. 
seminifera domestical which is wild in Cochin-China. 
Blanco also mentions a wild banana in the Philippines,^ 
but his description is vague. Finlayson® found the 
banana wild in abundance in the little island of Pulo 
Ubi at the southern extremity of Siam. Thwaites® saw 
the variety M. sapientum in the rocky forests of the 
centre of Ceylon, and does not hesitate to pronounce it 
the original stock of the cultivated bananas. Sir Joseph 
Hooker and Thomson‘S found it wild at Khasia. 

The facts are quite different in America. The wild 
banana has been seen nowhere except in Barbados,® but 
here it is a tree of which the fruit does not ripen, and 
which is, con.sequently, in all probability the result of 
cultivated varieties of which the seed is not abundant. 
Sloane’s wild plantain^ appears to be a plant very 
different to the musa. The varieties which are supposed 
to be possibl}' indigenous in America are only two, and 
as a rule far fewer varieties are grown than in Asia The 
culture of the banana may be said to be recent in the 
greater part of America, for it dates from but little more 
than three centuries. Piso says positively that it was 
imported into Brazil, and has no Brazilian name. He 
does not say wlience it came. We have seen that, 
according to Oviedo, the species was brought to San 
Domingo from the Canaries. This fact and the silence of 
Hernandez, generally so accurate about the useful plants, 
wild or cultivated, in Mexico, convince me that at the 
time of the discovery of America the banana did not 
exist in the whole of the eastern part of the continent. 

> Romphins, Amh., v. p. 139. ’ Looreiro, FL Coch:, p. 791. 

* Loureiro, FI. Cock., p. 791. * Blanco, Flora, 1st edit., p. 247. 

» Finlayson, Journey to Siam, 1826, p. 86, according to Ritter, Erdk., 

iv. p. 878. 

^ Thwaitee, Enum, PI. Cey.f p. 321. 

' Aitchison, Cdtcil* of Punjab, p. 147. 

* Hashes, Barb., p. 182 ; Muyeock, FI. Barb., p 

* Sloane, Jamai:a, ii. p. 118. Piso, edit. 1648, Hist. Nat., p. 75. 
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Did ifc exist, then, in the western part on the shores 
of the Pacific? This seems very unlikely when we 
refiect that communication was easy between the two 
coasts towards the isthmus of Panama, and that before 
the arrival of the Europeans the natives had been active 
in ditfusin" throughout America useful plants like the 
manioc, maize, and the potato. The banana, which they 
have prized so highly for three centuries, which is so 
easily multiplied by suckers, and whose appearance must 
strike the least observant, would not have been forgotten 
in a few villages in the depths of the forest or upon the 
littoral. 

I admit that the opinion of Garcilasso, descendant 
of the Incas, an author who lived from 1530 to 15(58, has 
a certain importance when he says that the natives knew 
the banana before the conquest. However, the expressions 
of another writer, extremely worthy of attention, Joseph 
Acosta, who had been in Peru, and whom Humboldt 
quotes in support of Garcilasso, incline me to adopt the 
contrary opinion.^ He says,^ “ The reason the Spaniards 
called it 'plane (for the natives had no such name) was 
that, as in the case of their trees, they found some 
resemblance between them.” He goes on to show how 
different was the plam {Platanm) of the ancients. Ho 
describes the banana very well, and adds that the tree 
is very common in the Indies (i.c. America), “ although 
they (the Indians) say that its origin is Ethiopia... . There 
is a small white species of plantain (banana), very delicate, 
which is called in Espagnolle ® dominico. There are others 
coarser and larger, and of a red colour. There are none in 
Peru, but they are imported thither from the Indies,^ as 


Humboldt quotes the Spanish edition of 1608. The first edition is 
of 1591. 1 have only been able to consult tbe French trauslatiou of 
Bogoault, published in 1598, and which is apparently accurate. 

* Acosta, trans., lib. iv. cap. 21. 

* j® probably Hispaniola or San Domingo; for if he had meant 
the Spanish language, it would hare been translated by castUlan and 
Without tho capital lottoT. 

* This is probably a misprint for Andes, for the word Indes has no 

pine-apples do not grow in Pern, but 
^t they are brought thither from the Andes, and (p. 173) that the cacao 
comes from the Andes. It seems to have meant hot regions. The word 
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into Mexico from Cuernavaca and the other valleys. On 
the continent and in some of the islands there are gi*eat 
plantations of them which form dense thickets.” Surely it 
is not thus that the author would express himself were 
he writing of a fruit tree of American origin. He would 
quote American names and customs; above all, he would 
not say that the natives regarded it as a plant of foreign 
origin. Its ditfusion in the warm regions of Mexico may 
well have taken place between the epoch of the conquest 
and the time when Acosta wrote, since Hernandez, whose 
conscientious researches go back to the earliest times of 
the Spanish dominion in Mexico (though published later 
in Rome), says not a word of the banana.^ Prescott the 
historian saw ancient books and manuscripts which assert 
that the inhabitants of Tumbez brouglit bananas to 
Pizarro when he disembarked upon tlie Peruvian coast, 
and he believes that its leaves were found in the huacas, 
but he does not give his proofs.^ 

As regards the argument of the modern native 
plantations in regions of America, remote from Eui'opean 
settlements, I find it hard to believe that tribes have 
remained absolutely isolated, and have not received so 
usef\il a tree from colonized districts. 

Briefly, then, it appears to me most probable that the 
species was early introduced by the Spanish and Portu- 
o-uese into San Domingo and Brazil, and I confess that 
this implies that Garcilasso was in error with regard to 
Peruvian traditions. If, however, later research should 
prove that the banana existed in some parts of America 
before the advent of the Europeans, I should be incHiied 
to attribute it to a chance introduction, not very ancient, 
the effect of some unknown communication with the 
islands of the Pacific, or with the coast of Guinea, rather 
than to believe in the primitive and simultaneous existence 


Angles has since hecn applied to tho chain of monntains by a strange 

aucl unfortunate transfofl. _ , . t 

• I have road through the entire work, to moke sore of this faob. 

* Prescott, Conquest 0 / Peru. The author ha^ consulted valuable 

records, among others a manuscript of IrJh 

docs not quote his authorities for each fact, and contents liim.elf with 

vague and general indications, which are very uii^nihcient. 
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of the species in both hemispheres. The whole of gco- 
oraphical botany renders the hitter hypothesis improbable, 

I might almost say impossible, to admit, especially in a 
genus which is not divided between the two worlds. 

^ In conclusion, I would call attention to the remarkable 
way in which the distnbution of varietie.s favours the 
opinion of a single species—an opinion adopted, purely 
from the botanical point of view, by Roxburgh, Desvaux, 
and R. Brown If there were two or three species, one 
would probably be represented by the varieties susjiected 
to be of American origin, the other would belong, for 
instance, to the Malay Ai*chipelago or to China, and the 
third to India. On the contrary all the varieties are 
geogi’aphically intermixed, and the two which are most 
widely diffused in America differ sensibly the one from 
the other, and each is confounded with or approaches 
very nearly to Asiatic varieties. 

Pine-Apple — Ananassa sativa, Bindley; Bromelia 
Ananas, Linnsus. 

In spite of the doubts of a few writers, the pine¬ 
apple must be an American plant, early introduced by 
Europeans into Asia and Africa. 

Nana was the Brazilian name,* which the Portuguese 
turned into ananas. The Spanish called it pinas, because 
the shape resembles the fruit of a species of pine.^ All 
early writers on America mention it.® Hernandez says 
that the pine-apple grows in the warm regions of Haiti 
and Mexico. He mentions a Mexican name, matzatli. A 
pine-apple was brought to Charles V., who mistrusted it, 
and would not taste it. 

The works of the Greeks, Romans, and Arabs make no 
allusion to this species, which was evidently introduced 
into the old world after the discovery of America. 
Rheede* in the seventeenth century was persuaded of 
this; but Rumphius ® disputed it later, because he said 

* Marcgraf, p. 33. 

* O^edo, Ramnsio’s trans., iii. p. 113; Jos. Acosta, Bi$U Nat. des. 
Indes, French trans., p. 166. 

* Thevet, Piso, eto.; Hernandez, Thee., p. 341. 

* Rheede, Hort. Malah., xi. p. 6. * Eumphins, Anhoin, v. p. 228. 
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the pine-apple was cultivated in bis time in every part of 
India, and was found wild in Celebes and elsewhere. He 
notices, however, the absence of an Asiatic name. That 
given by Rheede for Malabar is evidently taken from a 
comparison with the jack-fruit, and is in no sense 
original. It is doubtless a mistake on the part of 
Piddington to attribute a Sanskrit name to the pine-apple, 
as the name avAirush seems to be a corruption of anaifias. 
Roxburgh knew of none, and Wilson’s dictionary does 
not mention the word anarmh. Royle ^ says that the 
pine-apple was introduced into Bengal in 1594. Kircher ^ 
says that the Chinese cultivated it in the seventeenth 
century, but it was believed to have been brought to 
them from Peru. 

Clusius® in 1599 had seen leaves of the pine-apple 
brought from the coast of Guinea. This may be explained 
by an introduction there subsequent to the discovery ot 
America. Robert Brown speaks of the pine-apple among 
tlie plants cultivated in Congo; but he considers the 
species to be an American one. 

Although the cultivated pine-apple bears few seeds 
or none at all, it occasionally becomes naturalized in 
hot countries. Examples are quoted in Mauritius, the 
Seychelles, and Rodriguez Island.^ in India,® in the 
Malay Archipelago, and in some parts of America, where 
it was probably not indigenous—the West Indies, for 
instance. 

It has been found wild in the warm regions of Mexico 
(if we may trust the phrase used by Hernandez), in the 
province of Veraguas ® near Panama, in the upper 
Orinoco valley,Mn Guiana® and the province of Bahia.® 


> Royle, m., p. 376. 

* Kircher, Chine Illustr4e, trane. of 1670, p. 253. 

» Clusius, Exotic., cap. 44. * Baker, f 

* Royle, uhi supra. * Seomann, Bot. of the Herald, p. 215. 

’ Humboldt, Nouv. Esp-, 2nd edit., ii. p. 478. 

® Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1881, vol. >• p- 657. 

* Martius, letter to A. do Candolle, Q^ogr. Bot. Rais, p. yil. 



CHAPTER V. 

PLANTS CULTIVATED FOR THEIR SEEDS, 

Article I .—Seeds used for Food. 

Q 3 ,(;ao —Theohroma Cacao, Linneeus. 

The genus Tkeobroyna, of the order Bytincriacecs, 
allied to the Malvacece, consists of fifteen to eighteen 
species, all belonging to tropical America, principally in 
the hotter parts of Brazil, Guiana, and Central America. 

The common cacao, Tlieohroina Cacao, is a small tree 
wild in the forests of the Amazon and Orinoco basins ^ 
and of their tributaries up to four hundred feet of alti¬ 
tude. It is also said to grow wild in Trinidad, which 
lies near the mouth of the Orinoco,^ I find no proof that 
it is indigenous in Guiana, although it seems probable. 
Many early writers indicate that it was both wild and 
cultivated at the time of the discovery of America from 
Panama to Guatemala and Campeachy; but from the 
numerous quotations collected by Sloane,® it is to be 
feared that its wild character was not sufiiciently verified. 
Modem botanists are not very explicit on this head, and 
in general they only mention the cacao as cultivated in 
these regions and in the West India Islands. G. Ber¬ 
noulli* who had resided in Guatemala, only says, “ wild 

> Humboldt, Toy., ii. p. 511; Kontb, in Humboldt and Bonpland, 
Nova OoTiera, t. p. 316; Uartius, JJeher den Cacao, in Buchner, Bepert. 
Pkarm. 

• Schaoh, in Grieebach, Flora of Brit. W. Ind. lb., p. 91. 

• Sloane, Jamaica, ii. p. 15. 

• Q. Bernoulli, Uehorsicht der Arten von Theohroma, p, 5. 
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and cultivatecUhroughouttropical America;” andHemsley,^ 

in his review of the plants of Mexico and Central America, 
made in 1879 from the rich materials of the Kewherbarium, 
gives no locality where the species is indigenous. It was 
perliaps introduced into Central America and into the 
warm regions of Mexico by the Indians before the dis¬ 
covery ot America. Cultivation may have naturalized it 
here and there, as is said to be the case in Jamaica.^ In 
support ot this hypotliesis, it must be observed that 
Triana® indicates the cacao as only cultivated in the 
warm regions of New Granada, a country situated be¬ 
tween Panama and the Orinoco valley. 

However this may be, the species was grown in 
Central America and Yucatan at the time of the dis¬ 
covery of America. The seeds were sent into the high¬ 
lands of Mexico, and were even used as money, so highly 
were they valued. The custom of drinking chocolate 
was general. The name of this excellent drink is Mexi¬ 
can. The Spaniards carried the cacao from Acapulco to 
the Philippine Isles in 1674 and 1680,^ where it succeeded 
wonderfully. It is also cultivated in the Sunda Isles. I 
imagine it would succeed on the Guinea and Zanzibar 
coasts, but it is of no use to attempt to grow it in 
countries which are not very hot and very damp. 

Another species, Theohroma b'tcolor, Humboldt and 
Bonpland, is found growing with the common cacao in 
American plantations. It is not so much prized. On 
the other hand, it does not require so high a temperature, 
and can live at an altitude of nearly three thousand feet 
in the valley of the Magdalena. It abounds in a wild 
state in New Granada.'^ Bernoulli asserts that it is only 
cultivated in Guatemala, though the inhabitants call it 
mountain cacao. 

Litchi —Nephelium Litchi, Cambessides. 

The seed of this species and of the two following is 


* Hemsloy, Biologia Centrali Americana, part ii. p. 133. 

* Griiiebach, ubi **iipra. 

* Triana and Flanchon, Prodr. FI, Novo OranatejisiSf p. 208, 

^ BlancOi FI, do F\tipina:iy edit. 2, p. 420. 

* Konth, in Humboldt and Bonpland, ubi supra; Triana, uhi snpro- 
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covered with a fleshy excrescence, very sweet and scented, 
which is eaten with tea. 

Like most of the Saphidacecc, the nepheluini.s are 
trees. This one has been cultivated in the south of Oliina, 
India, and the Malay Ai'chipelago from a date ofwliich 
we cannot be certain. Chinese autliors livino at Pekin 
only knew the lAtchi late in the thinl century of our 
era.^ Its introduction into Bengal took place at the end 
of the eighteenth centuiy.^ Every one admits that the 
species is a native of the south of China, ami, Blume'^ 
adds, of Cochin-China and the Philippine Isles, but it does 
not seem that any botanist has lound it in a truly wild 
state. This is probably because the southern part of 
China towards Siam has been little visited. In Coch.in- 
China and in Burmah and at Chittagong the Liicki is 
only cultivated.* 

Longau —Nephelium longana, Cambessides. 

This second species, very often cultivated in Southern 
Asia, like the is wild in British India, from Ceylon 

and Concan as far as the mountains to the east of 
Bengal, and in Pegu.® The Chinese introduced it into 
the Malay Archipelago some centuries ago. 

Rambutan— Nepheliwm, lappaceiim, Linnjeus. 

It is said to be wild in the Indian Archipelago, where 
it must have been long cultivated, to judge from the 
number of its varieties. A Malay name, given by Blunie, 
signifies wild tree. Loureiro says it is wild in Cochin- 
China and Java. Yet I find no confirmation for Cochin- 
China in modern works, nor even for the islands. The 
new flora of British India ® indicates it at Singapore and 
Malacca without affirming that it is indigenous, on which 
head the labels in herbaria commonly tell us nothing. 
Certainly the species is not wild on the continent of 
Asia, in spite of the vague expressions of Blume and 

* Bretschneider, letter of Ang. 23,1881. 

* Roxbnrgh, FI. Indica, ii. p. 269. ■ Blame, Rumphia, Hi. p. 106. 

ono Coeft., p. 233; Kurz, F(yrest FI. of Brit. Burmah 

P* * 

• PI ”• p- 271 1 Thwaites, Bnum. Zeyl., p. 68 j Hiern 

m ± 1 . oj jint. i. p, 688. ^ 

* Hieni, in FUqf Brit. Ind., i. p. 687. 
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Miqiiel,^ but it is more probably a native of the Malay 
Archipelago. 

In spite of the reputation of the nepheliums, of which 
the fruit can be exported, it does not appear that these 
trees have been introduced into the tropical colonies 
of Africa and America except into a few gardens as 
curiosities. 


Pistachio Nut— Pistacia vera, Linnfeus. 

The pistachio, a shrub belonging to the order Ana- 
cardiacece, grows naturally in Syria. Boissier^ found it 
to the north of Damascus in Anti-Lebanon, and he saw 
specimens of it brought from Mesopotamia, but he could 
not be sure that they were found wild. Tliere is the 
same doubt about branches gathered in Arabia, which 
have been mentioned by some writers. Pliny and Galen® 
knew that the species was a Syrian one. The former 
tells us that the plant was introduced into Italy by 
Vitellius at the end of the reign of Tiberius, and thence 
into Spain by Flavius Pompeius. 

There is no reason to believe that the cultivation of 


the pistachio was ancient even in its primitive country, 
but it is practised in our own day in the East, as well 
as in Sicily and Tunis. In the south of France and 
Spain it is of little importance. 

Broad Bean— Faba vidgaris, Mcench; Vida faha, 
Linnaeus. 

Linnaeus, in his best descriptive work, Hoi'tus cliffoi'- 
tianus, admits that the origin of this species is obscure, 
like that of most plants of ancient cultivation. Later, 
in his Spedes, which is more often quoted, he says, with¬ 
out giving any proof, that the bean “inhabits Egypt.” 
Lerche, a Russian traveller at the end of the last 
century, found it wild in the Mungan desert of the 
Mazanderan, to the south of the Caspian Sea.* Travellers 


* Blome, Rumphia, iii. p. 103 ; Miquel, FI. Indo-Batava, i. p. 554. 

’ Bossier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 5. 

3 Pliny, Hist. Fat., lib. xiu. cap. 16; lib. xv. cap. 22; Galen, De Alu 
mentis, lib. ii. cap. 30. 

* Lcrche, Nwa Acta Acad. Cesareo.Leopold, toI. r., appendix, p. 203, 
pnblislied in 1773. Maximowicz, in a letter of Feb. 24, 1882, tells mo 
that Lerche’fi specimen exists in the herbarium of the Imperial Garden 
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who have collected in this region have sometimes come 
across it,^ but they do not mention it in their writing.s,'^ 
excepting Ledebour,^ and the quotation on which he 
relies is”not correct. Bose ^ says that Olivier found the 
bean wild in Persia; I do not find this conlirmed in 
Oliviers Voyage, and as a rule Bose seems to have 
been too ready to believe that Olivier found a good 
many of our cultivated plants in the interior of Persia. 
He says it of buckwheat and of oats, which Olivier docs 
not mention 

The only indication besides that of Lerche which I 
find in floras is a very diflerent locality. Munby 
mentions the bean as wild in Algeria, at Oran. He 
adds that it is rare. No other author, to my knowledge, 
has spoken of it in northern Africa. Cosson, who knows 
the flora of Algeria better than any one, assures me ho 
has not seen or received any specimen of the wild bean 
from the north of Africa. I have ascertained that there 


is no specimen in l^Iunby’s ® herbarium, now at Kew. 
As the Arabs grow the bean on a large scale, it may 
perhaps be met with accidentally outside cultivated plots. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that Pliny (lib. xviii. 
c. 12) speaks of a wild bean in Mauritania, but he adds 
that it is hard and cannot be cooked, which throws 
doubt upon the species. Botanists who have written 
upon Egjqjt and Cyrena'ica, especially the more recent,® 
give the bean as cultivated. 

This plant alone constitutes the genus Faba. We 
cannot, therefore, call in the aid of any botanical analogy 


ftt St. Petersboi^h. It is in flower, and resembles the cultivated bean 
m all points excepting height, which is about holf a foot. Tho label 
mentions the locality and its wild character without other remarks. 

There are Transcaucasian specimens in tho same herbarium, but 
tallett and they are not said to bo wild. 

Jlarsc^ll Bieberstein, Flora Caucaso-Taurica; C. A. Meyer, Per- 

Enum. Plant. Talysch; Boissior, FI. Orient., 
p. Uuhse and Boissier, Plant. Transcaucasim. 

1 ^S8., i. p. 664, quotes de Candolle, Prodromus, ii. p. 

sonth Prodromus, in which the 

south of the Caspian is indicated, probably on Lerche’s authority, 
lltct. dAjnc., V. p. 512. ^ 


• nascent, edit. 2, p. 12. 

Schwemforth and Asoherson, AufzUhlung, p. 256 j Eohlfs 1 


Kxi/ra. 
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to discover its origin. We must have recourse to the 
history of its cultivation and to the names of the species 
to find out the country in which it was originally 
indigenous. 

We must first eliminate an error which came from a 
wrong interpretation of Chinese works. Stanislas Julien 
believed that the bean was one of the five plants which 
the Emperor Chin-nong commanded, 4600 years ago, to 
be sown every year with great solemnity.^ Now, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Bretschneider,'* who is surrounded at Pekin 
with eveiy possible resource tor arriving at the truth, the 
seed similar to a bean which the emperors sow in the 
enjoined ceremony is that of Dolichos soja, and the bean 
was only introduced into China from Western Asia a 
century before the Christian era, at the time of Chang- 
kien’s embassy. Thus falls an assertion which it is hard 
to reconcile with other facts, for instance bhe 

absence of an ancient cultivation of the bean in India, 
and of a Sanskrit name, or even of any modern Indian 

name. . _ , 

The ancient Greeks were acquainted with the bean, 

which they called kuamos, and sometimes kiuimos 
elleniJcos, to distinguish it from that of Egypt, which was 
the seed of a totally different aquatic species, JSelum- 
hium. The Iliad^ already mentions the bean as a culti¬ 
vated plant, and Virchow found some beans in the 
excavations at Troy.^ The Latins called it faba. We 
find nothing in the works of Theophrastus, Dioscorides, 
Pliny etc which leads us to believe the plant indigenous 
in Greece or Italy. It was early known, because it w^ 
an ancient Roman rite to put beans in the sacrifices to 
the goddess Carna. whence the name Faharu^ Calend^ 
The Fabii perhaps took their name from /n w, and the 
twelfth chapter of the eighteenth book of I jmy shows, 
without the possibility of a doubt, the antiquity and 
importance of the bean in Italy. 

> I.oiscleor Dpslongchamps, Consid. mr lesCMales, part i. p. 29. 

* BretscLneider, Study and Value, etc., pp- 7, lo. 

» JOad, 13, V. 5S9. r, ^ u le-a 

‘ Wittuiack, Sitz. bericht Vereins, Brandenburg, Ib/J. 

* A'ovittiui Diclionnarium, at the word faba. 
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The word faha recurs in several of the Aryan lan¬ 
guages of Europe, but with modifications which philolo¬ 
gist! alone can recognize. We must not forget, however, 
Adolphe Pictet’s very just remark,^ that in the cases of 
the seeds of cereals and leguminous plants the names of 
one species are often transferred to another, or that cer¬ 
tain names were sometimes specific and sometimes generic. 
Several seeds of like form were called ku/nnos by the 
Gi-eeks; several different kinds of haricot bean {Phi- 
8eolus,I)olichos) bear the same name in Sanskrit,and/a/iti 
in ancient Slav, hobu in ancient Prussian, bubo in Armo- 
rican, fav, etc., may very well have been used for peas, 
haricot beans, etc. In our own day the phra.se coffee-ocYin 
is used in the trade. It has been rightly supposed that 
when Pliny speaks of fabario} islands, where beans were 
found in abundance, he alludes to a species of wild pea 
called botanically Fisum maritimum. 

The ancient inhabitants of Switzei'land and of Italy 
in the age of bronze cultivated a small-fruited variety of 
Faba vulgaris.'^ Heer calls it Celtica nana, because it 
is only six to nine millimetres long, whereas our modem 
field bean is ten to twelve millimetres. He has compared 
the specimens from Montelier on Lake Morat, and St. 
Peter’s Islands on Lake Bienne, with others of the same 
epoch from Parma. Mortellet found, in the contem¬ 
porary lake-dwellings on the Lake Bourget, the same 
small bean, which is, he says, very like a variety culti¬ 
vated in Spain at the present day.® 

The bean was cultivated by the ancient Eg}^tians.* 
It is true that hitherto no beans have been found in the 
sarcophagi, or di'awings of the plant seen on the monu¬ 
ments. The reason is said to he that the plant was 
reckoned unclean.® Herodotus® says, "The Egyptians 

‘ OHjin^s Indo-Europfennes, edit. 2, toI. i. p. 853: 

* Ueer, Pflanzen der Pfahlbauten, p. 22, figs. 4-1—47. 

* Perrin, £tude Pr^historique sur la Sax'oie, p. 2. 

* DoUle, Pio^. Cult, en £gypte, p. 12 ; Roynier, £conomh de$ Egyp. 
Uenset Carthagiriois, p. 340; Unger, Pjlan. d. Alt. £!gyp.. p. 64; Wilkin, 
eon^ Man. an<i Ci«. <4 Ane. Egyptians, p. 402. 

Reyiuer, «ypra, trios to discover the reason of ting, 

_ Herodotus, Sistoire, Larcliei-’s trans., voL ii. p. 82. 
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never sow the bean in their land, and if it grows they do 
not eat it either cooked or raw. The priests cannot even 
endure the sight of it; they imagine that this vegetable is 
unclean.” The bean existed then in Egypt, and probably 
in cultivated places, for the soil which would suit it was 
as a rule under cultivation. Perhaps the poor population 
and that of certain districts did not share the prejudices 
of the priests; we know that the superstitions varied 
with the nomes. Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus mention 
the cultivation of the bean in Egypt, but they wrote 
five hundred years later than Herodotus. 

The word 'pol occurs twice in the Old Testament; ^ it 
has been translated bean because of the traditions pre¬ 
served by the Talmud, and of the Arabic name fovl, fol, 
or ful, which is that of the bean. The first of the two 
verses shows that the Hebrews were acquainted with the 
bean one thousand years before Christ. 

Lastly, I shall mention a sign of the ancient existence 
of the bean in the north of Africa. This is the Berber 
name ihiou, in the plural iahovben, used by the Kabyles of 
the province of Algiers.* It has no resemblance to the 
Semitic name, and dates perhaps from a remote antiquity. 
The Berbers formerly inhabited Mauritania, where Pliny 
asserts that the species was wild. It is not known 
whether the Guanchos (the Berber people of the Canaries) 
knew the bean. I doubt whether the Iberians had it, for 
their supposed descendants, the Basques, use the name 
haha^ answering to the Roman faha. 

We judge from these facts that the bean was culti¬ 
vated in Europe in prehistoric terms. It was introduced 
into Europe probably by the western Aryans at the time 
of their earliest migrations (Pelasgians, Kelts, Slavs). It 
was taken to China later, a century before the Christian 
era, and still later into Japan, and quite recently into 
India. 

Its wild habitat was probably twofold some thousands 
of years ago, one of the centres being to the south ol the 

* 2 Sam. XVII. 28; Ezek. iv. 9. 

* Diet. Fran<;a\s^BerUre, published by the French government. 

^ Not© communicated to Al. Clos by M. d’Abadie* 
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Caspian, the other in the north of Africa. This kind of 
area, which I have called disjunctive, and to wliich I 
formerly paid a good deal of attention,* is rare in dicoty¬ 
ledons, but there are examples in those very countries 
of which I have just spoken.^ It is probable that the 
area of the bean has long been in process of diminution 
and of extinction. The nature of the plant is in favour 
of this hypothesis, for its seed has no means of dispersing 
itself, and rodents or other animals can easily make jirey 
of it. Its area in Western Asia wa.s probably less limitcfl 


at one time, and that in Al'rica in Pliny’s day was more 
or less extensive. The struggle for existence which was 
going against this plant, as against maize, woidd liave 
gradually isolated it and caused it to disappear, if man 
had not saved it by cultivation. 

The plant which most nearly resembles the bean is 
Vida narbonensis. Authors who do not admit the genus 
Faba, of which the characters are not very distinct from 
those of Vicia, place these two species in the same section. 
Now, Vida narhonensis is wild in the Mediterranean 
basin and in the East as far as the Caucasus, in the 
north of Pemia, and in Mesopotamia.® Its area is con¬ 
tinuous, but this renders the hypothesis I mentioned 
above probable by analogy. 

Lentil— lens, Linnjeus; Lens esculcnta, Moench. 

The plants which most nearly resemble the lentil are 
classed by authors now in the genus now in a 

distinct genus XeTis, and sometimes in the genus Gicer • 
but the species of these ill-defined groups all belong 
w the Mediterranean basin or to Western Asia This 
throws some light on the origin of the cultivated plant. 
Unfortunately, the lentil is no longer to be found in a 
wild stat^ at least with certainty. The floras of the 
south of Europe, of Northern Africa, of the East, and of 
ndia dways mention it as cultivated, or as growing in 
helds after or with other cultivated species. A botanist ^ 

\ tl. Bot. Rais., chap. x. 

; “• P- 577. 

L. A. Meyer, Fmetchniss FU Caucas., p. 147. 


Y 
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saw ifc in the provinces to the south of the Caucasus, 
“cultivated and nearly wild here and there round vil¬ 
lages.” Another^ indicates it vaguely in the south of 
Russia, hut more recent floras fail to confirm this. 

The history and names of this plant may give clearer 
indications of its origin. It has been cultivated in the 
East, in the Mediterranean basin and even in Switzerland, 
from prehistoric time. According to Herodotos, Theo¬ 
phrastus, etc., the ancient Egyptians used it largely. If 
their monuments give no proof of this, it was probably 
because the lentil was, like the bean, considered common 
and coarse. The Old Testament mentions it three times, 
by the name adaschum or adaschim, which must cer¬ 
tainly mean lentil, for the Aiabic name is ads,^ or adas.^ 
The red colour of Esau’s famous mess of pottage has not 
been understood by most authors. Rejuiier/ who had 
lived in Ei^ypt, confirms the explanation given formerly 
by Josephus; the lentils were red because they were 
hulled. It is still the practice in Egypt, says Reynier, to 
remove the husk or outer skin from the lentil, and in 
this case they are a pale red. The Berbers have the 

Semitic name ad'es for the lentil.® 

The Greeks cultivated the species —falcos or fahai. 
Aristophanes mentions it as an article of food of the 
poor.® The Latins called it lens, a name who.se origin is 
unknown, which is evidently allied to the ancient 
lesha, Illyrian lechja, Lithuanian lenszicJ The clifier- 
ence between the Greek and Latin names shows that the 
species perhaps existed in Greece and Italy before it vas 
cultivated. Another proof of ancient exi.^tence in Europe 
is the discovery of lentils in the lake-dwellings oi St. 
Peter’s Island, Lake of Bienne,® wliich are of the age of 

* Georsri* in Let^obonr, FL J?o,ss. 

« Foifkrib FL JEifVpL; Uelile, Plant. CulL en £oyp.e, p. U. 

* Ebn Baillinr, ii. p. 334-. , , j » * 7 r v \ 

* KovTuor, £conomepublique et rurale des Arabes et desJuifs, Gonire, 

1S20, p/ 429 . 

^ DtVr. fVanin 8VO, 1844. 

^ CfilturpJ^anzen^ etc., oclit. 3, toK 11 . p- 1 S 8 . 

^ Ad. Pictet, Orijines Indo^EuropcenneSf eiiit. 2, vol. u p. dbi; 

TTohn, iibi supra. 

* Hoer, Pjianzen der P/ahlbautenf p* 23, lig. 49. 
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bronze. The species may have been introduced from 
Italy. 

According to Theopbra'^tus,^ the inhabitants of Bac- 
triana (the modern Bokkara) did not know the fahos of 
the Greeks. Adolphe Pictet quotes a Persian name, 
mangu or margu, but he does not say whether it is an 
ancient name, existing, for instance, in the Zend Avesta. 
He admits several Sanskrit names for tlie lentil, masura, 
remiJca, raangahja, etc., while Anglo-Indian botanists, 
Roxburgh and Piddington, knew none.^ As these 
authors mention an analogous name in Hindustani and 
Bengali, mussour, we may suppose that masura signifies 
lentil, ■ while mangu in Persian recalls the other name 
mangalya. As Roxburgh and Piddington give no name 
in other Indian languages, it may be supposed that the 
lentil was not known in this country before the invasion 
of the Sanskrit-speaking race. Ancient Chinese works 
do not mention the species; at least. Dr. Bretschneider 
says nothing of them in his work published in 1870, nor 
in the more detailed letters which he has since written 
to me. 


The lentil appears to have existed in western tem¬ 
perate Asia, in Greece, and in Ital^^ where its cultivation 
was first undertaken in very early prehistoric time, wlicn 
it was introduced into Egypt. Its cultivation appears 
to have been extended at a less remote epoch, but still 

hardly in historic time, both east and west, that is into 
Europe and India. 

Chick-Pea—Cicer arietinum, Linneeus. 

Fifteen species of the genus Cicei' are known, all of 
Western Asia or Greece, except one, which is Abyssinian 
it seems, therefore, most probable that the cultivated 
^ecies comes from the tract of land lying between 
Greece and the Himalayas, vaguely termed the East, 
ine species has not been found undoubtedly wild AH 

of Egypt, aod of 

Western Asia as far as the Caucasus and India, give it ai 
a cultivated species, or growing in fields and cultivated 


1 Thoophvastos. But, lib. iy. cap. 5. 
Roxburgh, FL Inti., edit. 1832, vol. Hi. p. 


p. 324; Piddington, Indea. 
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grounds. It has sometimes^ been indicated in the 
Crimea, and to the north, and especially to the south of 
the Caucasus, as nearly wild ; but well-informed modern 
authors do not think so.^ This quasi-wildness can only 
point to its origin in Armenia and the neighbouring 
countries. The cultivation and the names of the species 
may perhaps throw some light on the question. 

The Greeks cultivated tliis species of pea as early as 
Homer’s time, under the name of erehinthos^ and also of 
Jenos* from the resemblance of the pea to the head of a 
ram. The Latins called it cicer, which is the origin of 
all the modern names in the south of Europe. The 
name exists also among the Albanians, descendants of the 
Pelasgians, under the form Icikere.^ The existence of 
such widely difierent names shows that the plant was 
very early known, and perhaps indigenous, in the south¬ 
east of Europe. 

The chick-pea has not been found in the lake-dwell¬ 
ings of Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy. In the first- 
named locality its absence is not singular; the climate is 
not hot enougli. A common name among the peoples of 
the south of the Caucasus and of the Caspian Sea is, in 
Georgian, nachuda; in Turkish and Armenian, nacJdus, 
nackunt ; in Persian, nockot^ Philologists can tell if this 
is a very ancient name, and if it has any connection with 
the Sanskrit cJicrmulca. 

The chick-pea is so frequently cultivated in Egypt 
from the earliest times of the Christian era,*^ that it is 
supposed to have been also known to^ the ancient 
Ecryptians. There is no proof to be found in the draw¬ 
ings or stores of grain in their monuments, but it may be 
supposed that this pea, like the bean and the lentil, was 

> Ledebour, FL Boss., i. p- 660, according to Pallag, Falk, and Koch. 

2 Boissior, FL Orient., ii. p. 500; Steven, Verzeiclmiss des 2aunschen 


Hablinseln, p. 134. ... ... . 

» Iliad, bk. 13, verse 589 ; Theophrastus, Htsf., lib. viii. c. 3. 

* Dioscorides, lib. ii. c. 126. , j 

* 'B.e\drc\ch, Nutzpjlanzen Griechenland^p. 

« Nemnicb, PolyglotL Let., i. p. 1037 ; Bunge, in Goebels Reise, u. p. 
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Clement d’Alexandrie, Strom., Ub. i., quoted fi-om Bejnier, Aeon, des 


^oyp. et Carthag., p. 343. 
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considered common or unclean. Reynier^ thought that 
the ketsech, mentioned by Isaiah in the Old Testament, 
was perhaps the chick-pea j but this name is generally 
attributed, though without certainty, to A^irjdla saliva, 
or Vida saliva? As the Arabs have a totally diflcrent 
name for the chick-pca, omnos, homos, whicli recurs in 
the Kabyl language as luimmcz? it is not likely that 
the ketsech of the Jews was the same plant. These de¬ 
tails lead me to suspect that the species was unknown 
to the ancient Egyptians and to the Hebrews. It was 
perhaps introduced among them from Greece or Italy 
towards the beginning of our era. 

It is of more ancient introduction into India, for 
there is a Sanskrit name, and several others, analogo\is or 
different, in modern Indian languages.* Bretschueider 
does not mention the species in China. 

I do not know of any proof of antiquity of culture in 
Spain, yet the Castilian name garhanzo, used also by 
the Basques under the form garlantzua, and by the 
French as garvance, being neither Latin nor Arabic, may 
date from an epoch anterior to the Roman conquest. 

Botanical, historical, and philological data agree in 
indicating a habitation anterior to cultivation in the 
countries to the south of the Caucasus and to the north 
of Persia. The western Aryans (Pclasgians, Hellenes) 
perhaps introduced the plant into Southern Europe, 
where, however, there is some probability that it Was also 
indigenous. The western Aryans carried it into India. 
Its area perhaps extended from Persia to Greece, and the 
species now exists only in cultivated ground, where we 
do not know whether it springs from a stock originally 
wild or from cultivated plants. 

Lupin —Lupinus alhus, Linnaeus. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans cultivated this 
leguminous plant to bury it, as a green manure, and also 


* Rcynier, Acotu des Arahes et p. 430. 

180. i. p. 100; Hamilton, Bot, * la Bible, p. 

p. 81 j met. 

* Roxburgh, FI. Ind., m. p. 324; Piddington, Index. 
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for the sake of the seeds, Tyhich are a jjood fodder for 
cattle, and which are also used by man. The expressions 
of Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Cato, Van'o, Pliny, etc., 
quoted by modern writers, refer to the culture or to the 
medical properties of the seeds, and do not show whether 
the species was the white lupin, L. albus, or the blue- 
flowered lupin, L. hirsutus, which grows wild in the 
south of Europe. Fraas says * that the latter is grown in 
the Jlorea at tlie present day; but Heldreich says ^ that 
L. albus grows in Attica. As this is the species which 
has been long cultivated in Italy, it is probable that it is 
the lupin of the ancients. It was much grown in the 
eighteenth century, especially in Italy,® and de I’Ecluse 
settles the question of the species, as he calls it Lupimis 
sativus albo Jiore* The antiquity of its cultivation in 
Spain is shown by the existence of four difterent common 
names, according to the province; but the plant is only 
found cultivated or nearly wild in fields and sandy 
places.® The species is indicated by Bertoloni in Italy, 
on the hills of Sarzana. Yet Caruel does not believe 
it to be wild here, any more than in other parts of the 
peninsula.® Gussone*’ is very positive for Sicily—‘‘on 
barren and sandy hills, and in meadows (in hcrbidis)." 
Lastly, Grisehach ® found it in Turkey in Europe, near 
Ruskoi, and d’Urville ® saw it in abundance, in a wood 
near Constantinople. Castagne confirms this in a manu¬ 
script catalogue in my possession. Boissier does not men¬ 
tion any locality in the East; the species does not exist 
in India, but Russian botanists ha^'e found it to the 
south of the Caucasus, though we do not know with 
certainty if it was really wild.^® Other localities will 
perhaps be found between Sicily, Macedonia, and the 
Caucasus. 

‘ Seo Frnas, Tl. Class., p. 51; Lcnz., Bot. der Alien, p. 73. 

® Hi l<lr. icli, Nulzpjlanzen Grtcchcnlands, p. ()9. 

’ OliTi-iv <lc Seires, TheMre de VAgric,, edit. 1529, p. 88. 

^ Clusius^ Hist, plants ii. p. 228. 

® Willkoinm and Lange, FL Hisp; iiu p* 

^ Caiucl, FI. Toscanaf p. 13G* 

^ Gnssono, FI. Sieuloj S'/n., 2, vol. ii. p. 4-»G* 

« GrU b xchy Si icih Fl/liumel.j p. IL • L^Uiville, Tnum,! p. 66. 

Lcdebour^ FI. Ross.f i. p. 510. 
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Egyptian lupin — Lupinus termis, Forskal. 

This species of lupin, so nearly allied to L. alhus that 
it has sometimes been proposed to unite them,^ is laigely 
cultivated in Egypt and even in Crete. Tlie most 
obvious difference is that the upper part of the flowers 
of L- tcTTiiis is blue. The stein is taller than that of 
L. alhws. The seeds are used like those of the common 
lupin, after they have been steeped to get rid of their 
bitterness. 

X. iermis is wild in sandy soil and mountainous dis¬ 
tricts, in Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica in Syria and 
Egypt,according to Boissier;® but Schweinfurtb and As- 
chei’son ^ say that it is only cultivated in Egypt. Hart¬ 
mann saw it wild in Upper Egypt.® Unger® mentions 
it among the cultivated specimens of the ancient Egj^- 
tians, but he gives neither specimen nor drawing. Wil¬ 
kinson ^ says only that it has been found in the tombs. 

No lupin is grown in India, nor is there any Sanskrit 
name; its seeds are sold in bazaars under the name 
tourmus (Royle, III., p. 194-). 

The Arabic name, tei'mis or termus, is also that of the 
Greek lupin, te'i'mos. It may be inferred that the Greeks 
had it from the Eg^^ptians. As the species was known 
to the ancient Egyptians, it seems strange that it has no 
Hebrew name;® but it may have been introduced into 
EgjTt after the departure of the Israelites. 

Field-Pea— Pisum ai^cnse, Linnmus. 

This pea is grown on a large scale for the seed, and 
also sometimes for fodder. Although its appearance and 
botanical characters allow of its being easily distinguished 
from the garden-pea, Greek and Roman authors con¬ 
founded them, or are not explicit about them. Their 
Avritings do not prove that it was cultivated in their 
time. It has not been found in the lake-dwellings of 

» Camel, FI. Togo., p. 136. 

» Gnssone, FI. Sic. Syn., ii. p. 267; Moris, FI. Sardoa, i. p/696. 

» Boifisier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 29. « Avfzdhlung, etc., p. 257. 

» Schwemfurth, Planta Nilot. a Hartnum Ooll., p. 6. 

« Unpor, Pfanzen d. Alt. JE.jyp., p. 65. 

» Wilkmson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptiatis, ii. p. 403. 

• RoseomuUer, Bibt. vol. i. ^ 
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Switzerland, France, and Italy. Bobbio has a legend 
(a.d. 930), in which it is said that the Italian peasants 
called a certain seed herhilia, whence it has been sup¬ 
posed to be the modern ruhiglia or the Pisumsatiwm of 
potanists.' The species is cultivated in the East, and as 
far as the north of India.^ It is of recent cultivation in 
the latter country, for there is no Sanskrit name, and 
Piddington gives only one name in one of the modern 
languages. 

Whatever may be the date of the introduction of its 
culture, the species is undoubtedly wild in Italy, not only 
in hedges and near cultivated ginund, but also in forests 
and wild mountainous districts.® I find no positive 
indication in the floras that it grows in like manner 
in Spain, Algeria, Greece, and the East. The plant is 
said to be indigenous in the south of Russia, but some¬ 
times its wild character is doubtful, and sometimes the 
species itself is not certain, from a confusion with Pimm 
sativum and P. elatius. Of all Anglo-Indian botanists, 
only Royle admits it to be indigenous in the north of 
India. 

Garden-Pea —Pisum sativum, Linnaeus. 

The pea of our kitchen gardens is more delicate than 
the field-pea, and sutlers from frost and drought. Its 
natural area, previous to cultivation, was probably more 
to the south and more restricted. It has not hitherto 
been found wild, either in Europe or in the west of Asia, 
whence it is supposed to have come. Biebersteiu’s indica¬ 
tion of the species in the Crimea is not correct, according 
to Steven, who was a resident in the country.* Perhaps 
botanists have overlooked its habitation; perhaps the 
plant has disappeared from its original dwelling; perhap.s 
also it is a mere modification, effected by culture, of 
Pimm arvense. Alefeld held the latter opinion,® but he 

» Momtori, Antich. Ital., i. p. 817; Dm., 24, quoted by Targioni, 
Cenni Storici, p. 31. 

* Boissier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 623; Royle, TIL Eimal, p. 200. 

* Bertoloni, FI. Hal, vii. p. 419; Carupl, FI. Tosc.^jy. ISl; Gussouc, 
FI. Sic. Si/nopsis, ii. p. 279 ; Moris, FI. Sardoa, i. p. &77. 

* Steven, Verzeichniss, p. 134. 

» Alefeld, Bot. Zeitung., 1860, p. 201, 
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has published too little on the subject for us to be able 
to conclude anything from it. He only says that, having 
cultivated a great number of varieties both of the field 
and garden pea, he concludes that they belong to the 
same species. Darwin^ learnt through a third person 
that Andrew Knight had crossed tlie fioId-j)ea -with a 
garden variety known as the Prussian pea, and that the 
product was fertile. This -would certainly be a proof 
of specific unity, but further observation and experi¬ 
ment is requii’ed. In the mean time, in tlic search for 
geographic origin, etc., I am obliged to consider the two 
forms separately. 

Botanists who distinguish many species in the genus 
Pisum, admit eight, all European or Asiatic. Plaum 
sativum was cultivated by the Greeks in the time of 
Theophrastus.^ They called it pUos, or pison. The 
Albanians, descendants of the Pelasgians, call it pizelle.^ 
The Latins had pisum* This uniformity of nomencla¬ 
ture seems to show that the Aiyans knew the plant 
when they arrived in Greece and Italy, and perhaps 
brought it with them. Other Aryan languages have 
several names for the generic sense of pea; but it is 
evident, from Adolphe Pictet’s learned discussion on the 
subject,® that none of these names can be applied to 
Pisum sativum in particular. Even when one of the 
modem languages, Slav or Breton, limits the sense to the 
garden-pea. it is very probable that formerly the word 
signified field-pea, lentil, or any other leguminous plant. 

The garden-pea ® has been found among the remains 
in the lake-dwellings of the age of bronze, in Switzerland 
{md Savoy. The seed is spherical, wherein it differs from 
PiAum arvense. It is smaller than our modem pea. 
Heer says he found it also among relics of the stone age, 


9 pianes und^ Domestication, p. 826. 

* Thcopl^Qstus. Hist., lib. viii. o. 3 and 5. 

4 pi. Qriechcnlands, p. 71, 

t Av 7 12. This is certainly P 

it cannot bear the cold. ^ sativum, 

• Indo.i:«rop<f«ities, edit. 2, vol. i. p. 359. 
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at Moosseedorf; but he is less positive, and only gives 
hgurcs of the less ancient pea of St. Peter’s Island. If 
the species dates from the stone age in Switzerland, it 
would be anterior to the immigration of the Aryans. 

There is no indication of the culture of Pisum sativum 
in ancient Egypt or in India. On the other hand, it has 
long been cultivated in the north of India, if it had, as 
Piddington says, a Sanskrit name, harenso, and if it has 
several names very different to this in modern Indian 
languages.^ It has been introduced into China from 
Western Asia. The Pent-sao, drawn up at the end of 
the sixteenth century, calls it the Mahometan pea.*^ In 
conclusion : the species seems to have existed in Western 
Asia, perhaps from the south of the Caucasus to Persia, 
before it was cultivated. The Aryans introduced it into 
Europe, but it perhaps existed in Northern India before 
the arrival of the eastern Aryans. It no longer exists in 
a wild state, and when it occurs in fields, half-wild, it is 
not said to have a modified form so as to approach some 
other species. 

Soy —Dolichos soja, Linnseus; Glycine soja, Bentham. 

This leguminous annual has been cultivated in China 
and Japan from remote antiquity. This might be 
gathered from the many uses of the soy bean and from 
the immense number of varieties. But it is also supposed 
to be one of the faiinaceous substances called shu in 
Chinese writings of Confucius’ time, though the modem 
name of the plant is ta-iou^ The bean is nourishing, 
and contains a large proportion of oil, and preparations 
similar to butter, oil, and cheese are extracted from it and 
used in Chinese and Japanese cooking.-* Soy is also 
grown in the j\Ialay Archipelago, but at the end of the 
eighteenth century it was still rare in Amboyna,^ and 
Forster did not see it in the Pacific Isles at the time of 
Cook’s voyages. It is of modern introduction in India, 


’ PifVlinp'ton, Index. Rosbnrph docs not {five a Sanskrit name. 

* Dretsclmeider, Study and Value, etc., p. 16. 

* Ibid., ]). 9. 

* Sec Pailleux, in Hull, de la Sot. d'Acclim., Sept, and Oct., 1880. 

* RumpLiufl, Amb., vol. v. p. 388. 
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for Eoxburgh had only seen the plant in the 
crardens at Calcutta, where it was hvought trom ^le Mo¬ 
luccas.^ There are no common Indian names. Besides, 
if its cultivation had been ancient in India it would 
have spread westward into Syria and Bgyjit, which is 

not the case. ,, , ... . ,. 

Ksempfer® formerly published an excellent illustration 
of the soy bean, and it had existed for a century m 
European botanical gardens, wdien more extensive iiitoi- 
mation about China and Japan excited about ten years 
ao'o a lively desire to introduce it into our counti les. In 
i^^stria, Hungary, and France especially, attemjits have 
been made on a large scale, of which the results have 
been summed up in works worthy of consultation. It 
is to be hoped these eftbrts may be successful; but we 
must not digress from the aim of our researches, the 
probable origin of the species.^ 

Linnaeus says, in his Species^ " habitat in India,” and 
refers to Kaeiapfer, who speaks of the plant in Japan, and 
to his own flora of Ceylon, where he gives the plant as 
cvXtivated, Thwaites’s modem flora of Ceylon makes no 
mention of it. We must evidently go further east to find 
the origin both of the species and of its cultivation. Lou- 
reiro says that it grows in Cochin-China and that it is 
often cultivated in China.® I find no proof that it is wild 
in the latter country, but it may perhaps be discovered, as 
its culture is so ancient. Russian botanists ® have only 
found it cultivated in the north of China and in the 
basin of the river Amur. It is certainly wild in Japan.*^ 
Junghuhn® found it in Java on Mount Gunung-Gamping, 
and a plant sent also from Java by Zollinger is supposed 
to belong to this species, but it is not certain that the 

* Roiborgh, FI. Ind., iii. p. 314. * Piddington, Index. 

* Kaempfer, .Aincr. Exot., p. 837, pi. 838. 

* Haberlaudt, Die Sojahohne, in 8vo, Vienna, 1878, quoted bj Pailloux, 
ubt supra. 

» Loureiro, FI. Cochin., ii. p. 538. 

* Bunge, Enum. Plant. Chin., 118; ilaximowicz, Primit. FI. Amur.. 
p. 87. 

’ Jliqnel, Prolusio, in Ann, Afus. Lugd. Bat, iii. p. 52; Fjanchet and 
Savatier. Enum. Plant Jap., i. p. 108. 

* Junghuho, Plania Jungh., p. 256. 
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specimen was wild.^ A Malay name, Icadelee? quite 
different to the Japanese and Chinese common names, is 
in favour of its indigenous character in Java. 

Knownfacts and historical and philological probabilities 
tend to show that the species was wild from Cochin-China 
to the south of Japan and to Java when the ancient 
inhabitants of this region began to cultivate it at a very 
remote period, to use it for food in various ways, and to 
obtain from it varieties of which the number is remark¬ 
able, especially in 
Pigeon-Pea — 

Cajan, Linnceus, 

This leguminous plant, often grown in tropical coun¬ 
tries, is a shrub, but it fruits in the first year, and in 
some countries it is grown as an annual. Its seed is an 
important article of the food of the negroes and natives, 
but the European colonists do not care for it unless 
cooked gi'cen like our garden-pea. The plant is easily 
naturalized in poor soil round cultivated plots, even in 
the West India Islands, where it is not indigenous.® 

In Mauritius it is called amhrevade; in the English 
colonies, doll, pigeon-pea ; and in the French Antilles, 
pois d'Angola, pois de Congo, pois pigeon. 

It is remarkable that, though the species is diflhsed in 
three continents, the varieties are not numerous. Two 
are cited, based only upon the yellow or reddish colour 
of the flower, which were formerly regarded as distinct 
species; but a more attentive examination has resulted in 
their being classed as one, in accordance with Linnmus’ 
opinion.^ The small number of variations obtained even 
in the organ for which the species is cultivated is a sign 
of no very ancient culture. Its habitation previous to 
culture is uncertain. The best botanists have sometimes 
supposed it to be a native of India, sometimes of tropical 

^ Soja angustifolio, 5H<^Qel; SCO Hooker, FI. Frit. Ind., it, p, ISl. 

* lUiinphius, Amb., vol. v. p. 388. 

* Tussac, Flore des Antilles, vol. iv. p. H pi. 32; Gnsebach, FI. of 
Brit. iV. Indies, i. p. 101. 

* See Wight and Arnott, Prod. FI. Penins. Ind., p. ; Klotzsch, m 
Peters, lieise nach Mozajnhique, i. p. 36. The yellow variety is figured 
in TuBsac, that with the red Qowers in the Botanical Register, 1845, pi. 31. 


Japan. 

Cajanus indicus, Sprengel; Cytisus 
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Africa. Bentham, who has ina<le a careful study of the 
leguminous plants, believed in 18C1 in the African oi i^in , 
iii^ 1865 he inclined i*atlier to Asia.^ The problem is, 
therefore, an interesting one. There is no (piestion of an 
American origin. The cajan was introduced into the 
West Indies from the coast of Africa by the slave trade, 
as the common names quoted above show,- and the 
unanimous opinion of authors or American floras. It 
has also been taken to Brazil, Guiana, and into all the 
warm parts of the American continent. 

The facility with which the species is naturalized 
would alone prevent attaching great importance to the 
statements of collectoi-s, who have found it move or less 
wild in Asia or in Africa; and besides, these assertions are 
not precise, but are usually doubtful. Llost writers on 
the flora of continental India have only seen the plant 
cultivated,® and none, to my knowledge, affirms that it 
exists wild. For the island of Ceylon Thwaites says,*^ 
“ It is said not to be really wild, and the country names 
seem to confirm this.” Sir Joseph Hooker, in his Flora 
of British India, says, *‘Wild (?) and cultivated to the 
height of six thousand feet in the Himalayas.” Loureiro ® 
gives it as cultivated and non-cultivated in Cliina and 
Cochin-China. Chinese authors do not appear to have 
spoken of it, for the species is not named by Bretschneider 
in his work On the Study, etc. In the Sunda Isles it 
is mentioned as cultivated, and that rarely, at Amboyna 
at the end of the eighteenth century, according to Rura- 
phius.® Forster had not seen it in the Pacific Isles at the 
time of Cook’s voyages, but Seemann says that it has 
been recently introduced by missionaries into the Fiji 
Isles."^ All this argue.s no very ancient extension of cul¬ 
tivation to the cast and south of the continent of Asia. 
Besides the quotation from Loureiro, I find the species 

• Bentham, Mora Hongleon^eTisis, p. 89; Flora Bra^fil., vol. xv. p. 199: 
Bentham and Hooker, i. p. 541. 

• Tussao, More des Antilles ; Jacqnin, Ohs., p. 1, 

• Rheede, Roxburgh, Korz, Burnt. Ft., etc. 

! Thwaites, Enum, PL Ceylan. • Loureiro, FI. Cochin., p. 565. 

« Romphms, Amb., vol. v. t. 135. 

» Seemann, FI. Vittensis, p. 74. 
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indicated on the mountain of Magelang, Java but, sup¬ 
posing this to be a true and ancient wild giowth in both 
cases, it would be very extraordinary not to find the 
species in many other Asiatic localities. 

The abundance of Indian and Malay names ^ shows 
a somewhat ancient cultivation. Piddington even gives 
a Sanskrit name, arhuku, which was not known to liox- 
burgh, but he gives no proof in support of his assertion. 
The name may have been merely supposed from the 
Hindu and Bengali names ui'ur and oral. No Semitic 
name is known. 

In Africa the cajan is often found from Zanzibar to 
the coast of Guinea.® Authors say it is cultivated, or 
else make no statement on this head, which would seem 
to show that the specimens are sometimes wild. In 
Kgypt this cultivation is quite modern, of the nineteenth 
century.* 

Briefly, then, I doubt that the species is really wild 
in Asia, and that it has been gro\yn there for more than 
three thousand years. If more ancient peoples had known 
it, it would have come to the knowledge of the Arabs and 
Etryntians before our time. In tropical Alrica, on the 
contrary, it is possible that it has existed wild or culti- 
vated lor a very long time, and that it was introduced 
into Asia by ancient travellers trading between Zanzibar 
and India or Ceylon. 

The genus Oajanus has only one species, so that no 
analo'^y of geographical distribution leads us to believe it 
to be'i-atlier of Asiatic than African origin, or vice versd. 

Carob Tree Cerrtfoma Linnscus. 

The seeds and pods of the carob are higlily pvij^cd m 
tl.e liotter parts of the Mediterranean basin, as food for 
animals and even for man. De Gasparm has given m- 


* JimMinhn, i. p. 2tl. 

2 ri idiiiL'toii,/nrfex; Rlieede, VI. p.-3, olc. 

* C/.ro.. Arra..?- of Plant, I .ter., Po.. p. 3.; 

R. Ih own. Hot. of Conrio, p. 53 5 Oliver, FI. of Irop. Aj,., u. p. -iO. 

* l}ulUlindelaSori^t^d AccUniationylba,l<.iA^.i. 

5 Tlie species is given here iu order not to scpaiute it fiom the other 
leguminous i^latUs cultivated for the seeds alone. 

^ Do Gaspaiun, Cour$. d'Agric,, iv. p. 
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terestlng details about the raising, uses, and habitation of 
the species as a cultivated tree. He notes tliat it does 
not pass the northern limit beyond which the orange 
cannot be grown without shelter. Tliis fine evergreen 
tree does not thrive either in very hot countrie-s, especially 
where there is much humidity. It likes tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of the sea and rocky places. Its original country, 
according to Gasparin, is “probably the centre of Africa. 
Denham and Clapperton found it in Burnou. ihis 
proof seems to me insufficient, for in all the Nile Valley 
and in Abyssinia the carob is not wild nor even culti¬ 
vated.^ R. Brown does not mention it in his account of 
Denham and Clapperton’s journey. Travellers have seen 
it in the forests of Cyrenaica between the high-lands 
and the littoral; but the able botanists who have drawn 
up the catalogue of the plants of this country are careful 
to say,*^ “perhaps indigenous.” ilost botanists merely 
mention the speeies in the centre and south of the Medi¬ 
terranean basin, from Spain and Marocco to Syria and 
Anatolia, without inquiring closely whether it is indi¬ 
genous or cultivated, and without entering upon the 
question of its true country previous to cultivation. 
Usually they indicate the carob tree, as “cultivated and 
subspontaneous, or nearly wild.” However, it is stated to 
be wild in Greece by Heldreicb, in Sicily by Gussone and 
Bianca, in Algeria by Munby; ® and these authors have 
each lived long enough in the country for which each is 
quoted to form an enlightened opinion. 

Bianca remarks, however, that tlie carob tree is not 
always health}’’and productive in those restricted localities 
where it exists in Sicily, in the small adjacent islands, 
and on the coast of Italy. He puts forward the opinion, 
moreover, based upon the similarity of the Italian name 
carruJ)o with the Arabic word, that the species was 

* SchweinfQrtbandAschoraoo,A«/sd?iiun 3 ,p. 255 ; Richard, Tenfamen 

FI. Abyss. 

• Aschereon, etc., in Rohls, Kufra, 1 vol. in 8vo, 1881, p. 51D. 

Heldrcich, Futzpflanzen Oricchenlands, p. 73; Die Pdanzen der 

Att^chen Eben4, p. 477; Gussono, Syn. FI. Sic., p. 648; Riauc i, II Carruho, 
in the Gior^le d'AgricoUura Italiana, 1881; Mubb/, Catal. PI. in Aig. 
p, IS. ^ 
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anciently introduced into the south of Europe, the species 
being of Sj’rian or north African origin. He maintains 
as probable the theory of Hoefer and Bonn^,' that the 
lotus of the lotophagi was the carob tree, of which the 
flower is sweet and the fruit has a taste of honey, which 
agrees with the expressions of Homer. Tlie lotus-eaters 
dwelt in Cyrenaica, so that the carob must have been 
abundant in their country. If we admit this hypothesis 
we must suppose that Pliny and Herodotus did not know 
Homer s plant, for the one describes the lotos as bearing 
a fruit like a mastic berry {Pistacia lentiscus), the other 
as a deciduous tree.^ 

An hypothesis regarding a doubtful plant formerly 
mentioned by a poet can hardly serve as the basis of 
an argument upon facts of natural history. After all, 
Homer’s lotus plant perhaps existed only in the fabled 
gai'den of Hesperidcs. I return to more serious argu¬ 
ments, on which Bianca has said a few words. 

The carob has two names in ancient languages—the 
one Greek, Iceraunia or Iceraieia;^ the other Arabic, 
ckirnuh or cluxruh. The first alludes to the form of the 
pod, which is like a slightly curved horn; the other means 
merely pod, for we find in Ebn Baithar’s ^ work that four 
other leguminous plants bear the same name, with a quali¬ 
fying epithet. The Latins had no special name; they 
used the Greek -word, or the expression siliqwx, siliqua 
grcBca (Greek pod).^ This dearth of names is the sign of a 
once restricted area, and of a culture which probably does 
not date from prehistoric time. The Greek name is still 
retained in Greece. The Arab name persists among the 
Kabyles, who call the fruit kharroub, the tree takhar- 
rout^ and the Spaniards algarroho. Curiously enough, 

‘ Hoefer, Hid. Bot. Min4r. et OioL, 1 vol. in 12md, p. 20 r Bonn^, Le 
Caroubier, ou VArhre des Lotophaoes, Algiers. 18G9 (quoted by IJa-lcr). 
See above, the article on the jujube tree. 

‘■i Pliny, Hwt., lib. i. cap. 30. -i vi. • 

9 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, lib. i. cap. 11; Diosooridcs, lib. i. 

cnp. 155; Frans, Syn.FL Class., p.6o. ^ ^ . „„ 

« Ebn Baithar, German trans., i. p. 354; Forskal, FJ. /Enipt., p. <7. 

® Columna, quoted by Lcnz, Bot. der AUen, p. 73; Plmy, Hist., 
lib. xiii. cap. 8. 

9 Diet. Frani.-Berhdre, at the word Caroube. 
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the Italians also took the Arab name curraho, carvhio, 
■\vhence the French caroubier. It seems that it must 
have been introduced after the Roman epoch by the 
Arabs of the Middle Ages, when there was another name 
for it. These details arc all in favour of Bianca’s 
theory of a more southern origin than Sicily. Pliny 
says the species belonged to Syria, Ionia, Cnidos, and 
Rhodes, but he does not say whether it was wild or 
cultivated in these places. Pliny also says that the 
carob tree did not exist in Egypt. Yet it has been 
recognized in monuments belonging to a much earlier 
epoch than that of Pliny, and Egyptologists even 
attribute two Egyptian names to it, /contrates or jiH} 
Lepsius gives a drawing of a pod which appears to 
him to be certainly a carob, and the botani.st Kotschy 
made certain by microscopic investigation that a stick 
taken from a sarcophagus was made from the wood of 
the carob tree.® There is no known Hebrew name for 
the species which is not mentioned in the Old Testament 
The New Testament speaks of it by the Greek name in 
«ie parable of the prodigal son. It is a tradition of the 
Chnstians m the East that St. John Baptist fed upon 
the fruit of the carob m the desert, and hence cainc 

the ^ency of the Arabs, towards the West If it had 
previously existed in Algeria, among the Berbers and in 

lorn nrobahrr and the’speLs 

by te Ctfans 

tion by a special anatomist!^ Kotschy needs confirma! 
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Cyrenaica. Its cultivation began within historic time. 
The Greeks diffused it in Greece and Italy; but it was 
afterwards mox’e highly esteemed by the Arabs, who 
propagated it as far as Marocco and Spain. In all these 
countries the tree has become naturalized here and there 
in a less productive form, which it is needful to graft to 
obtain good fruit. 

The carob has not been found in the tufa and quater¬ 
nary deposits of Southern Europe. It is the only one of 
its kind in the genus Ceratonia, which is somewhat 
exceptional among the Legitminoscc, especially in Europe. 
Nothing shows that it existed in the ancient tertiary or 
<|uatei*nary flora of the south-A^est of Europe. 

Common Haricot Kidney Bean —Phaseolus vulgaris, 
Savi. 

When, in 1855, I wished to investigate the origin of 
the genera Phaseolus and Lolichos^ the distinction of 
species Avas so little defined, and the floras of tropical 
countries so rare, that I was obliged to leave several 
<[ucstions on one side. Noav, thanks to the Avorks of 
Bcntham and Georg von jMartens,^ completing the pre\dous 
labours of Savi,® the Legitminw of hot countries are 
better known; lastly, the seeds discovered quite recently 
in the Peruvian tombs of Ancon, examined b}’-Wittmack, 
have completely modified the question of origin. 

I Avill speak first of the common haricot bean, after- 
Avards of some other species, without, however, enxime- 
rating all those Avhich arc cultivated, for several of these 
arc still ill defined. 

Botanists held for a long time that the common 
haricot Avas of Indian oiigin. No one had found it Avild, 
nor has it yet been found, but it was supposed to be of 
Indian origin, although the species Avas also cultivated in 
Afnca and America, in temperate and hot regions, at 
least in those Avhere the heat and humidity are not 
excessive. I called attention to the fact that there is 

* A. do Candolle, G6ogr. Bof. Rais., p. 9G1. 

* Bcnthaui, in Ann. Wiener Museum, vo\. ii.; llavtcns. Die Qarten^ 
lohnen, in -Jto, Stnttgart, 1860, edit. 2,1869. 

* Savi, Osserv, sojpra Phaseolus c Volichos, 1, 2, 3. 
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'no Sanskrit name, and that sixteenth-century gardeners 
often called the species Turkish bean. Convinced, inore- 
■over, that the Greeks cultivated this plant under the 
names fasiolos and doliefios, I suggested that it came 
originaUy from Western Asia, and not from India. Georg 
von Martens adopted this hypothesis. 

However, the meaning of the words dolichos of 
Theophrastus, fasiolos of Dioscorides, fascotm and 
phaseoliis of the Romans,^ is far from being sufhcicntly 
<lefined to allow them to be attributed with certainty to 
Fhaseolus vulgaris. Several cultivated Leguminosoi are 
supported by the trellises mentioned by authors, and 
have pods and seeds of a similar kind. The best argu¬ 
ment for translating these names by Fhaseolus vulgaHs 
is that the modern Greeks and Italians have names 
derived from fasiolus for the common haricot. In 
modern Greek it is/asouZia, in Albanian (Rela^ic?) 
fasitU, in Italian fagiolo. It is possible, however, that 
the name has been transferred from a species of pea 
or vetch, or from a haricot fonnerly cultivated, to our 
modem haricot. It is rather bold to deteimine a specie.s 
of Fhaseolus from one or two epithets in an ancient 
author, when we see how difficult is the distinetion of 
species^ modern botanists -with the plants under tlieir 
eyes. Nevertheless, the dolichos of Theophrastus has 
been definitely refeiTed to the scarlet riumcr, and the 
/asioZos to the dwarf haricot of our gai'dens, which are 
the two prmcipal modem varieties of the common 
haricot with an imraen.se number of sub-varicties in the 

^ it n^ay be so. 

Ji the common haricot w'as formerly known in Greece 

/LIT 5®? earliest introductions, for the 

/^eoZos did not exist at Rome in Cato’s time, and it is 

Sof it of the empire that Latin authoi-s 

th. *■ 7 excavations at 

Aloy the seeds of several leguminfe, which Wittmack^ 

^ '12 * ^ 130; 

p. 62; Lenz, Bot. der '^fn « \\\ ^7 Syn. FI. Cla^s., 

’ Wittmaok, Bot. *’■ 
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has ascertained to belong to the following species: broad 
bean {Faha vidgar'is), garden-pea {Pisum sativim), ervUla 
(Ervum ervilia), and perhaps the flat-podded vetchhng 
(Lathijrus Cicera), but no haricot. Nor has the species 
been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, Savoy, 
Austria, and Italy. 

There are no proofs or signs of its existence in 
ancient Egypt. No Hebrew name is known answering 
to the Phaseoliis or Doliclios of botanists, A less ancient 
name, for it is Arabic, louhia, exists in Egypt for Polichoi^ 
luhia, and in Hindustani as loha for Phaseohis vulgans. 
As regards the latter species, Piddington only gives two 
names in modern languages, and those both Hindustani 
loha and haJda. This, together with the absence of a 
Sanskrit name, points to a recent introduction in^ 
Southern Asia. Chinese authors do not mention P. 
vulgaris,^ which is a further indication of a recent 
introduction into India, and also into Bactriana, whence 
the Chinese have imported plants from the second 


century of our era. i . 

All those circumstances incline me to doubt whetliei 

the species was known in Asia before the Christian era. 
The argument based upon the modern Greek and Italian 
names for the haricot, derived from fasiolos, needs some 
.support. It may be said in its favour tliat it was used 
in the Middle Ages, probably for the common haricot 
In the list of vegetables which Charlemagne commanded 
to be sown in his farms, we find fasiolum,^ without ex¬ 
planation. AlbeHus Magnus describes under the name 
faseolus a leguminous plant which appeals to be our 
dwarf haricot.-* I notice, on the other hand, that wiitci> 


> Ddile, Flante.^ CuUivtcs en P- ] h iho 

Brotschncider does not mention any, other m his pamphlet Oh 
HUuhf a.dTL of Chinese Botanical Worhs. or m h.s private letters 

^ y Mevor Qcschichte der Botamquc, in. p. 

• est species le,«mi„is et ,rani, quad esl ”■ f 

T> V,. SttiLrn est columnare tneut faba, heroaque ejM^ 

:;"-r herha Fat.. Et saat faseoU 

colaram, sed qLdlibet graaorum hahet maedam lacocatgledonss 

(.lessen, Alberti Magni, De Vegetabthlvs, edit, cntica, p. 515). 
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rn the fifteenth century, such as Pierre Crescenzio ^ and 
Macer Flondus,^ mention no fascolus or similar name. 
On the other hand, after the discovery of America, from 
the sixteenth century all authors publish descriptions 
and drawings of Fhaseolas vidfjaris, with a number of 
■rarieties 

It is doubtful that its cultivation is ancient in tropical 
Africa. It is indicated there less often than that of other 
species of the Dolichos and Phascolus genera. 

It had not occurred to any one to seek the origin of 
the haricot in America till, quite recently, some remark¬ 
able discoveries of fruits and seeds were made in Peru¬ 
vian tombs at Ancon, near Lima. Rochebrune® published 
a list of the species of different families from the collection 
.made by Cossac and Savatier. Among the number are 
three kinds of haricot, none of which, says the author, is 
Pliaseolus vulgaris) but Wittmack,^ who studied the 
leguminre brought from these same tombs by Reiss 
and Stubel, says lie made out several varieties of the 
common haricot among other seeds belonging to Fhaseolas 
lanatus, Linneeus. He had identified them with the 
varieties of F. vulgaris called by botanists Ohlongus 
purpureas (Martens), Ellipiicvs prcecox (Alefeld), and 
Ellipiicus atrofuscus (Alefeld), which belong to the cate¬ 
gory of dwarf or branchless haricots. 

It is not certain that the tombs in question are all 
anterior to the advent of the Spaniards. The work of 
Keiss and Stubel, now in the press, will perhaps give 
some information on this head ; butWittmack admits, on 
their authority, that some of the tombs are not ancient, 
I notice a fact, however, which has passed without 
observation. The fifty species of Rochebrune are all 
Amm*man. There is not one which can be suspected to 
be of European origin. Evidently these plants and seeds 


- Crescens, French trans., 1530. 

* JJawr ^oridus, edit. 14S5, and Choulant’s commentary, 1832. 
p 1633 ^ ^ ^ analysis m Boianuches Centralblatf, 1880, 

Deo. 19, 
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were either deposited before the conquest, or, in certain 
tombs which perhaps belong to a subsequent epoch, the 
inhabitants took care not to put species of foreign origin. 
This was natural enough according to their ideas, for the 
custom of depositing plants in the tombs was net a result 
of the Catholic religion, but was an inheritance from the 
customs and opinions of the natives. The presence of 
the common haricot among exclusively American plants 
seems to me important, whatever the date of the tombs. 

It may be objected that the seeds are insufficient 
ground for determining the species of a phaseolus, and 
that several species of this genus which are not yet 
well known were cultivated in South America before 
the arrival of the Spaniards. Molina^ speaks of thirteen 
or fourteen species (or varieties ?) cultivated formerly in 
Chili alone. 

Wittmack insists upon the general and ancient use 
of the haricot in several jmi'ts of South America. This 
proves at least that several species wei'e indigenous and 
cultivated. He quotes the testimony of Joseph Acosta^ 
one of the first writers after the conquest, who says 
that “the Peruvians cultivated vegetables which they 
called fnsoles and ixdares, and which they used as the- 
Spaniards use garhanzos (chick-pea), beans and lentils. 
I have not found,” he adds, “ that these or other European 
vegetables were found here before the coming of the 
Europeans.” Frisole, fajol, fasoler, are Spanish names for 
the common haricot, corruptions of the Latin fasdui<, 
fasohisjaseolus. is American. 

I may take this opportunity of explaining the origin 
of the French name haricot. I sought for it formerly in 
vain;3 but I noticed that Tournefort® p. 415) 

was the first to use it. I called attention also to the 
existence of the Avord arachos (apaxoc) in Tlieophrastus, 
probably for a kind of vetch, and of the Sanskrit Avord 

‘ Molina (Es&ai siir VHist. Nat. du Chili, French tr.ins. p. 101> 
mentions Phaxeoli, which he calls pallar and and Cl. Gay 

FI. du Chili adds, without much explanation, Ph. Cuuuunn, Bentham. 

® A. do Candolle, Gi^oy. Bot. p. 691. 

* Tournefort, Elements (1694), i. p. 32S; Instil., p. 415. 
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Iiuo'enso for the common pea. I rejected as improbable 
the notion that the name of a vegetable could come from 
the dish called haricot or laricot of mutton, as suggested 
by an English author, and criticized Beschcrelle, •who 
derived the word from Keltic, while the Breton words are 
totally different, and signify small bean (fa-munno) or 
kind of pea (pis-ram). Lettr^, in his dictionary, also seeks 
the etymology of the word. Without any acquaintance 
with my article, he inclines to the theory that haricot, the 
plant, comes from the ragout, seeing that the latter is 
older in the language, and that a certain resemblances 
may be traced between the haricot bean and the morsels 
of meat in the ragout, or else that this bean was suitable 
to the making of the dish. It is certain that this 
vegetable was called in French faseole or fazdolc, from the 
Latin name, until nearly the end of the seventeenth 
century; but chance has led me to discover the real 
origin of the word haricot. An Italian name, araco, 
found in Durante and Matthioli, in Latin Aracm niger,'^ 
was given to a leguminous plant which modern botanists 
attribute to Lathyrm ochrus. It is not surprising that 
an Italian seventeenth-century name should be trans¬ 
ported by French cultivators of the following century to 
another leguminous plant, and that ara should have been 
ari. It is the sort of mistake which is common now. 
Besides, aracos or arachos has been attributed by com¬ 
mentators to several Lcgumiiiosa} of the genera Lathyruti, 
Vicia, etc. Durante gives the Greek arachos as the 
synonym for his araco, whereby we see the etymology. 
P^re Feuillde “ wrote in French aricot; before him Toume- 
fort spelt it haricot, in the belief, perhaps, that the 
Greek word was written with an aspirate, which is not 
the case, at least in the best authors. 

I may sum up as follows:—(1) Phmeolus vulgaris has 
• ^0^ long cultivated in India, the south-west of Asia 
and Egwt; (2) it is not certain that it was known in 
Europe before the discovery of America; (3) at this epoch 

* Dn^te, Berhario Kuovo, 1585, p. 39 j Mattbioli ed Valgris, p. 32‘> - 

Targiom, Duion, Bof. Ital., i. p. 13. ^ . 

Feuillco, Sist. dcs Plan. Medic, du Pdrou, etc., in 4to, 1725, p. 54. 
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the number of varieties suddenly increased in European 
gardens, and all authors commenced to mention them; 
(4) the majority of the species of the genus exist in South 
America; (5) seeds apparently belonging to the species 
have been discovered in Peruvian tombs of an uncertain 
date, intermixed with many species, all American. 

I do not examine whether Plixiseolus vulgaris existed 
in both hemispheres previous to cultivation, because 
examples of this nature are exceedingly rare among 
non-aquatic phanerogamous plants of tropical countries. 
Perhaps there is not one in a thousand, and even then 
human agency may be suspected.^ To open this question 
in the case of Ph. vulgaris, it should at least be found 
wild in botli old and new worlds, which has not happened. 
If it had occupied so vast an area, we should see signs 
of it in individuals really wild in widely separate regions 
on the same continent, as is the case with the following 
•species, Ph. lunatus. 

Scimetar-podded Kidney Bean, or Sugar Bean.— Pha~ 
seolus lunatus, Linnmus; Phaseolus lunatus macrocarpus ; 
Bentliam, Ph. inamccnus, Linnmus. 

This haricot, as well as that called Lima, is so widely 
difiused in tropical countries, that it has been described 
under different names.® All these forms can be classed 
in two groups, of which Linnreus made different species. 
The commonest in our gardens is that which has been 
called since the beginning of the century the Lima 
haricot. It may be distinguished by its height, by the 
size of its pods and beans. It lasts several yearn in 
countries whicli are favourable to it. 

Linnmus believed that his Ph. lunatus came from 
Bengal and the other from Africa, but he gives no 
proof. For a century his assertions were repeated. 
I4ow, Bentliam,® who is careful about origins, believes tlie 
species and its variety to be certainly American; he only 
doubts about its presence as a wild plant both in Africa 

* A. do Candolle, Gcogr. Bot. Rais., chapter on disjunctive species. 

* Ph. Jacquin; Ph. inanKcnus, Linnacusi Ph. puberuhii, 

"Kunth 5 Ph. saccharatu.f, MucFadyen ; etc., etc. 

^ Bentham, in FI. Brasil., vol. X7. p. ISl, 
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and Asia. I see no indication whatever of ancient exist¬ 
ence in Asia. The plant has never been found wild,^ and 
it has no name in the modern languages of India or 
in Sanskrit.^ It is not mentioned in Chinese works. 
Anglo-Indians call it French bean,^ like the common 
hancot, which shows how modem is its cultivation. 

It is cultivated in neai'ly all tropical Africa. How¬ 
ever, Sehweinfurth and Ascherson ® do not mention it 
for Abyssinia, Nubia, or Egypt. Oliver ^ quotes a number 
of specimens found in Guinea and the interior of Africa, 
without sa 3 dng whether they were wild or cultivated. 
If we suppose the species of African origin or of veiy earl^^ 
introduction, it would have spread to Egypt and thence 
to India. 

The facts are quite different for South America. 
Bentham mentions wild sj^ccimens from the Amazon 
basin and Central Brazil. They belong especially to the 
large variety (riiacrocarpiis), which abounds also in the 
Peruvian tombs of Ancon, according to Wittmack.® It is 
evidently a Brazilian species, diffused by cultivation, and 
perhaps long since naturalized here and there in tropical 
America. 1 am inclined to believe it was introduced into 
Guinea by the slave trade, and that it spread thence 
into the interior and the coast of Mozambique. 

Moth, or Aconite-leaved Kidney Bean — 
^iconitifoUus, Willdenow. 

An annual species grown in India as fodder, and of 
which the seeds are eatable, though but little valued. 
The Hindustani name is mout, among the Sikhs moth. It 
is somewhat like Ph. trilohiis, which is cultivated for the 
seed. Ph. dconitifolixis is wild in British India from 
Ceylon to the Himalayas.® The absence of a Sanskrit 
nanie, and of different names in modern Indian langua<res 
points to a recent cultivation. ® 

Three-lobed Kidney Bean — trilohus.’Will- 
denow. 


» Piddington, etc. * Roylo, III. Himalaya, p 190 
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One of the most commonly cultivated species in India;*- 
at least in the last few years, for Roxburgh/ at the end 
of the eighteenth century, had only seen it wild. All 
authors agree in considering it as wild from the foot of 
the Himalayas to Ceylon. It also exists in Nubia, 
Abyssinia, and Zambesi; ® it is not said whether wild or 
cultivated. Piddington gives a Sanskrit name, and 
several names in modern Indian languages, which shows 
that the species has been cultivated, or at least known 
for three thousand years. 

Green Gram, or Mung— Phascolus mumjo, Linnreus. 

A species commonly cultivated in India and in the 
Nile Valley. The considerable number of varieties, and 
the existence of three different names in the modern 
languages of India, point to a cultivation of one or two 
thousand years, but there is no Sanskrit name.'* In 
Africa it is probably recent. Anglo-Indian botanists 
agree that it is wild in India. 

lablab, or Wall— DoUchos Lahlah, Linnaeus. 

This species is much cultivated in India and tropical 
Africa. Roxburgh counts as many as seven varieties 
with Indian names. Piddington quotes in his Index a 
Sanskrit name, schimhi, which recurs in modern lan¬ 
guages. Its culture dates perhaps from three thousand 
years. Yet the species was not anciently difiused in 
China, or in Wcstcni Asia and Egypt; at least, I can 
find no trace of it. The little extension of these edible 
Lrguminosce beyond India in ancient times is a singular 
fact. It is possible that their cultivation is not of 
ancient date. 

The lablab is undoubtedly wild in India, and also, it 
is said, in Java.® It has become naturalized from cultiva¬ 
tion in the Seychelles.® The indications of authors are 
not positive enough to say whether it is wild in Africa.*^ 

* Sir J. Hooker, Fl.ofBrit.Ind., ii. p. 201. * Roxbnrph.FZ. Ind.,p. 299. 

® Scluvciiifurth, Beitr. z. FI. Ethiop., p. 15; Aufziihluny, p. 257; 

Oliver, FI. Trop. Afr., p. 191. 

* Seo authors quoted for P. tfibolus. 

“ Sir J. Hooker, FI. Brit. Ind., ii. p. 209; Junghulm, Plantcc Jungh., 
Lasc ii. p. 210. 

® Baker, FI. of Mauritius, p. 83. 

^ Oliver, FI. of Prop. Africa, ii. p. 210. 
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Lubia— Dolichos Luhia, For.skal. 

This species, cultivated in Europe under the name of 
Inina, louhya, louby^, according to Forskal and Delilc,^ 
is little known to botanists. According to the latter 
author it exists also in Syria, Persia, and India; but I 
do not find this in any way confirmed in modern works 
on these two countries. Schweinfurth and Ascherson^ 
admit it as a distinct species, cultivated in the Nile 
Valley. Hitherto no one has found it wild. No Dolichos 
or Fhaseolus is knoAvn in the monuments of ancient 
Egypt. We shall see from the evidence of the common 
names that these plants were probably introduced into 
Egyptian agriculture after the time of the Pharaohs. 

The name lubia is used by the Berbers, unchanged, 
and by the Spaniards as aluhia for the common haricot, 
Phaseolus vulgaris. Although Phaseolus and Dolichos 
are very similar, this is an example of the little value of 
common names as a proof of species. Loha is, as we 
have seen, one of the Hindustani names for Phaseolus 
wXgai'is^ and lohia that of Dolichos sinensis in the same 
language.^ Orientalists should tell us whether luhia is an. 
old word in Semitic languages. I do not find a similar 
name in Hebrew, and it is possible that the Armenians or 
the Arabs took lubia from the Greek lobos (Xo/3oc), which 
means any projection, like the lobe of the ear, a fruit of 
the nature of a pod, and more particularly, according to- 
Galen, Ph. vulgaris. Lobion (Xo/Stov) in Dioscoridcs is 
the fruit of Ph. vulgaris, at least in the opinion of com¬ 
mentators.® It remains as loubion in modern Greek, with 
the same meaning.® 

Bambarra Ground Nut— Glycine suhte^'^'anea, Linnreus, 
junr.; Voarndzeia suhte-i^i'anea. Petit Thouars, 

* Forskal, Desci-ipt., p. 183; Delilo, Plant. Cult, en £sypte, p. 14. 

Schwoinlurth and Ascherson, Au/zaAiwnj, p. 25$. 

* Piet. Fran^.^Berhire, at the word haricot; Willkomm and Lnnee, 
Prod. FI. Hwp., ui. p. 324. Tho common haricot has no less than five 
(uuorent Barnes in the Iboriau poninsuls* 

* Piddington, Indcar. 

* Lonz, Roe. der Alt. Gr. und Rlim., p. 732. 

Gj-iechcnlf'p™2 ^ Spdteren _Griechen, p. 4j Heldreioh, ffueepit. 
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The earliest travellers in Madagascar remarked this 
leguminous annual, cultivated by the natives for the pod 
or seed, dressed like peas, French beans, etc. It resembles 
the earth, particularly in that the flower-stem curves 
■downwards, and plunges the young fruit or pod into the 
earth. Its cultivation is common in the gardens of 
tropical Africa, and it is found, but less frequently, in 
those of Southern Asia.^ It seems that it is not much 
grown in America,^ except in Brazil, where it is called 
'rrucnduhi di Angola? 

Early writers on Asia do not mention it; its origin 
must, therefore, be sought in Africa. Loureiro^ had 
seen it on the eastern coast of this continent, and Petit 
Thouars in Madagascar, but they do not say that it 
was wild. The authors of the flora of Senegambia® 
described it as “ cultivated and probably wild in Galam. 
Lastly, Schwcinfurth and Ascherson® found it wild on 
the banks of the Nile from Khartoum to Gondokoro. In 


spite of the po.ssibility of naturalization from cultivation, 
it is extremely probable that the plant is wild in tropical 
Africa. 


Buckwheat —Polygonum fagopyrum, liunmus; Fago- 
pyi'um escidentum, Moench. 

The history of this species has been completely cleared 
up in the last few years. It grows wild in Mantschuria, 
on the banks of the river Amur,"^ in Dahuria, and near 
Lake Baikal.® It is also indicated in China and in the 


mountains of the north of India,® but I do not find that 
in these regions its wild character is certain. Roxburgh 


* Sir J. Hooker, Flora of Brit, hid., xi. p. 205; Miqacl, FI. Indo- 
Batai'a, i. p. 175. 

* Linnajus, junr., Dccad., ii. pi. 19, seems to have confonnilccl this 
plant with Arachis, and he gives, perhaps because of this error, 
Voandzeia as cultivated at his timo in Surinam. Modern writers ou 
America citlicr have not seen it or have omitted to mention it. 

* Qardener^s Chronicle, Sept. 4, 1880. 

* Loureiro, FI. Cochin.^ ii. p. 523. 

^ Guillemin, Perottet, Riclxard, FI. Senegambia Tentamen, p. 254, 

* Aufzdhlung, p. 259. 

’ Maximowicz, Primiticc FI. Amur., p. 23G. 

* Ledebonr, i'l. Ross., iii. 517. 

* Meissner, in Do Candolle, Prodr., xiv. p. 113, 
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has only seen it in a cultivated state in the north of 
India, and Bretschneider ^ thinks it doubtful that it is 
indigenous in China. Its cultivation is not ancient, tor 
the%i*st Chinese author who mentions it lived m the 
tenth or eleventh century of the Christian era. 

Buckwheat is cultivated in the Himalayas under the- 
names or oglcL and koutoTi.^ As there is no Sanskrit 
name for this species nor for the two following, I doubt 
the antiquity of their cultivation in the mountains of 
Central Asia. It was certainly unknown to the Greeks 
and Komans. The name fafjopyrum is an invention of 
modem botanists from the similarit}’’ in the shape of the 
seed to a beech-nut, whence also the German huch- 
weitzen ^ (corrupted in English into buckwheat) and the 
Italian faggina. 

The names of this plant in European languages of 
Ai' 3 *an origin have not a common root. Thus the western 
Aiyans did not know the species any more than the 
Sanskrit-speaking Orientals, a further sign of the non¬ 
existence of the plant in the mountains of Central Asia. 
Even at the present day it is probably unknown in the 
north of Persia and in Turkey, since floras do not men¬ 
tion it.^ Bose states, in the Dictionnaire (TAgricidture, 
that Olivier had seen it wild in Persia, but I do not find 
this in this naturalist’s published account of his travels. 

The species came into Europe in the Middle Ages, 
thi'ough Tartary and Kussia. The first mention of its 
cultivation in Germany occuis in a Mecklenburg register 
of 1436.® In the sixteenth century it spread towards the 
centre of Europe, and in poor soil, as in Brittany, it be¬ 
came important. Reynier, who, as a rule, is very accurate, 
imagined that the French name sarrasin was Keltic;*^ 
but M. le Gall wrote to me formerly that the Breton 
names simply mean hlack wheat or black com, ed-dxi. 

* Bretsobneider, On Study, etc., p. 9. 

’ Madden, Tra/ns, Edinburgh Bot. Soc., v. p. 118. 

The English name buckivheat and the French name o£ eomo- 
localities, huscail, eomo from the German. 

* ^iasicr, Orient! Bahse and Boissior, PJlanzen Transcaucasien. 
^tzel, SilwngsberichtNalurforsch. frexindc zu Berlin, May 16,1866. 
Reynier, .£cononite des Celtes, p. 426. 
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^nd (jtui/nis-du. There is no original name in Keltic 
languages, Avhich seems natural now that we know the 
origin of the species.^ 

When the plant was introduced into Belgium and 
into France, and even wlien it became known in Italy, 
that is to say in the sixteenth century, the name hie 
sarrasin (Saracen wlieat) or sarrasin was commonly 
adopted. Common names are often so absurd, and so 
unthinkingly bestowed, that we cannot tell in this par¬ 
ticular case whether the name refere to the colour of the 
grain which was that attributed to the Saracens, or to 
the supposed introduction from the country of the Arabs 
or Aloors. It was not then known that the species did 
not exist in the countries south of the Alediterranean, 
nor even in Syria and Persia. It is also possible that 
the idea of a southern origin was taken from the name 
sarrashi, which was given from the colour. This origin 
was admitted until the end of the last and even in tlie 
present century.® Reynier was, fifty years ago, the first 
to oppose it. 

Buckwlieat sometimes escapes from cultivation and 
becomes quasi-wild. The nearer we approach its original 
country tlie more often this occurs, whence it results tliat 
it is hard to define the limit of the wild plant on the 
confines of Europe and Asia, in the Himalayas, and in 
China. In Japan these semi-naturalizations are not 
rare.® 

Tartary Buckwheat —Polygonum fafaricitnq Linnanis; 
Fagopymm tataricum, Gmrtner. 

Less sensitive to cold than the common buckwheat, 
but yielding a poorer kind of seed, this species is some¬ 
times cultivated in Europe and Asia—in the Himalayas,’ 
for instance ; but its culture is recent. Authors of the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries do not mention it, and 
Linnieus was one of the first to speak of it as of Tartar 


* I have given tlie vernacular names at greater length in Gcogr. Bot. 
Jlaxa.f ]). 953. 

^ Noumicb, PobjgloU. ZcxiVo»,p. 1030; Bosc> Diet. dMjn'c, xi, p, 379. 
’’ Franchot and Savatier, Enum. Jcipon.^ i* p. 403. 

* Royle, IlL Himal.p p. 317* 
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origin Roxburgh and Hamilton had not scon it in 
No?them India in the beginning of this century, and I 
tind no indication of it in China and Japan. ^ ^ 

It is undoubtedly wild in Tartary and Siberia, as far 
as Dauria;^ but Russian botanists have not found it 
further east, in the basin of the river Amur/-^ 

As this plant came from Tartary into Eastern Euro))© 
later than the common buckwheat, it is the latter which 
bears in several Slav languages the names io.iriku, iotavh'ci, 
or tattdv, which would better suit the Tartary buck¬ 
wheat. 

It seems that the Aiyan peoples mu.st have known 
the species, and yet no name is mentioned in the ancient 
Indo-European languages. No trace of it has hitherto 
been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland or of 
Savoy. 

Notch-seeded Buckwheat —Pohjffonum emarginatum, 
Roth; Fagojyyriim emargiTiatum, Meissner. 

This third species of buckwheat is gi’own in the high¬ 
lands of the north-east of India, under the name phaphra 
or phaphar^ and in China.^ I find no positive proof that 
it has been found wild. Roth only says that it “ inhabits 
China,” and that the grain is used for food. Don,® who 
was the first of Anglo-Indian botanists to mention it, 
says that it is hardly considered wUd. It is not men¬ 
tioned in floras of the Amur valley, nor of Japan. 
Judging from the countries where it is cultivated, it is 
probably wild in the Eastern Himalayas and the north¬ 
west of China. 

The genus Fagoiigrimi has eight species, all of tem¬ 
perate Asia. 

Quinoa —Chenopodium qidnoa, Willdenow. 

The quinoa was a staple food of the natives of New 
Granada, Peru, and Chili, in the high and temperate 
parts at the time of the conquest. Its cultivation has 


* Qmelm, Flora SibincOy iii. p. 64; Ledebour, FI. Itossica, iii. p. 576. 

MMunomez, Primiii® ; Rogel, Opit, Flori, etc.; Schmidt, i?ctsen in 
.Imur, do not mention it. 

1 » P- 317; Maddon, Trans. Bot. Soc. Edtn,, v. p. 118 

Roth, Catalecta Botanica^ i. p. 48. 

* Don, Prodr, FI. p. 74. 
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persisted in these countries from custom, and on account 
of the abundance of the product. 

From all time the distinction has existed between the 
(.piinoa with coloured leaves, and the quinoa with green 
leaves and Avhite seed.^ The latter was regarded by 
Moquin ^ as a variety of a little known species, believed 
to be Asiatic; but I believe that I showed conclusively 
that the two American quinoas are two varieties, pro- 
):)ably very ancient, of a single species.® The less coloured, 
which is also the most farinaceous, is probably derived 
from the other. 

The white quinoa yields a grain which is much 
esteemed at Lima, according to information furnished by 
the Botanical Magazine, where a good drawing may be 
seen (pi. 3G41). The leaves may be dressed in the same 
manner as spinach.^ 

No botanist has mentioned the quinoa as wild or 
semi-wild. The most recent and complete work on one 
of the countries where the species is cultivated, 'the 
Flora of Chill, b}'- Cl. Gay, speaks of it only as a culti¬ 
vated plant. Pbre Feuillde and Humboldt said the same 
for Peru and New Granada. It is perhaps due to the 
insignificance of the plant and its aspect of a garden 
weed that collectors have neglected to bring back wild 
specimens. 

Kiery —Amarantiis friimentaceus, Roxburgh. 

This annual is cultivated in the Indian peninsula for 
its small farinaceous grain, which is in some localities the 
principal food of the natives.® Fields of this species, of a 
red or o-olden colour, produce a beautiful effect.® From 
Roxbuigh’s account, Dr. Buchanan “ discovered it on the 
hills of Mysore and Coimbatore,” which seems to indicate 
a wild condition. Amaranius speciosus, cultivated in 
gardens and figured on pi. 2227 of the Botanical Maga~ 

* JIoHna, Isat. du Chili, p. 101. 

^ Jloquiu, in Do Candolle, Prodronixiii* pai’t 1, p. 0/. 

® A. cle Candolle, Bot. Rais., p* 952. 

* Bon Jardinier, 1880, p. 562. ^ 

« Roxburgh, FI. Ind., edit. 2, vol. iii. p- 609 ; IVight, Iconcf^, pi. /20; 
Aitebison, Catalogue of Punjab Plants, p. 130. 

® Madden^ Trans. iMin. Bot. Soc., v. p- 118. 
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zine, appears to be the same species. Hamilton found 
it in Nepal.' A variety or allied species, Amarantus 
aTiardana, Wallich,^ is grown on the slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas, but has been hitherto ill defined by botanists. 
Other species are used as vegetables (see p. 100, Amc^ 
rantus gangeticits). 

Chestnut —Castanea vvXgaris, Lamarck. 

The chestnut, belonging to the order Cu'pvXifcrm, 
has an extended but disjunctive natural area. It 
forms forests and woods in mountainous parts of the 
temperate zone from the Caspian Sea to Portugal. It 
has also been found in the mountains of Edo^gh in 
Algeria, and more recently towards the frontier of Tunis 
(Letommeux). If we take into account the varieties 
;apomca and araerxcana, it exists also in Japan and in 
the temperate region of North America.8 It has been 
^wn or planted in several parts of the south and west of 
Europe, and it is now difficult to know if it is wild or 
cultivated. However, cultivation consists chiefly in the 
operation of grafting good varieties on the trees which 
yield indifferent fruit. For this purpose the variety 
which produces but one large kernel is preferred to those 
Z ‘'’ree separated by a membrane, which 

• Romans m Pliny’s time^ already distinoTiished 

^ ^^otdiscoyev from the^'textof 

this author whether they possessed the variety with a 

S Sard^fn A ^he best chestnuts came 

TiLi Serres,5 m the sixteenth ccntuiw 

and Tuscane, which prZ; 
duced the single-kemelled fruit caUed the Lyons mamn.^ 

p ^^Walhch, to. No. 6903; Moqnm, m D. C., Protir.. xiu. sect. 2. 

Lvoi? i’^'7ric.,.p. 114. 

^me are alar^’bS^^°7romTuJ^^rufB Danptin^ and ViVaraia. 
Traits d’Agric., iv. p. 744), opartment of Yar (Gasparin, 

2 A 
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He considered that these varieties came from Italy, and 
Targioni ^ tells us that the name marrone or marone was 
employed in that country in the Middle Ages (1170). 

Wheat and Kindred Species.—The innumerable varie¬ 
ties of wheat, properly so called, of which the ripened 
grain detaches itself naturally from the husk, have been 
classed into four groups by Vilmorin,^ which form dis¬ 
tinct species, or modifications of the common wheat 
according to different authors. I am obliged to distin¬ 
guish them in order to study their history, but this, as 
will be seen, supports the opinion of a single species.® 

1. Common Wheat —Triticum VUlars; THti- 

cum hyhei'num and T. cestiwm, Linn®us. 

According to the experiments of the Abbd Rozier, and 
later of Tessier, the distinction between autumn and 
spring wheats has no importance. “ All wheats,” says the 
latter,^ “ are either spring or autumn sown, according to 
the country. They all pass with time from the one state 
to the other, as I have ascei-tained. They only need to 
be gradually accustomed to the change, by sowing the 
autumn wheat a little later, spring wheat a little earlier, 
year by year.” The fact is that among the immense 
number of varieties there are some which feel the cold of 
the winter more than others, and it has become the cus¬ 
tom to sow them in the spring.® We need take no note 
of this distinction in studying the question of origin, 
especially as the greater number of the varieties thus 
obtained date from a remote period. 

The cultivation of wheat is prehistoric in the old 
world. Very ancient Egyptian monuments, older than 
the invasion of the shepherds, and the Hebrew Sciiptuies 
show this cultivation already established, and when the 


* Targioni, Cenvi Storici, p. 180. • j et 

* Vilmorin, Essai d’un Catalogue M<<thodique et Synonymique des Fro- 

merits, Paris, 1850. , . , • i ^ u c a 

> The beat drawings of the difTcrent kinds of wheat may be found in 

Jletzger-s Europcoische Cerealien, in folio, Heidelberg, 1821; and in Host, 
Oraminas, in folio, vol. iii. 

* Teesier, Dice. d’Ajrir., vi. p. 198. , , , x ■ 

* Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Consid. sur les C^uales, 1 vol. m , 

p. 219. 
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Egyptians or Greeks speak of its origin, they attribute it 
to mythical personages, Isis, Ceres, Triptolemus.^ The 
earliest lake-dwellings of Western Switzerland cultivated 
a small-grained wheat, which Heer** has carefully 
described and figured under the name Triiicum vulgare 
antiquorvm. From various facts, taken collectively, we 
gather that the first lake-dwellers of Robenhausen were 
at least contemporary with the Trojan war, and perhaps 
earlier. The cultivation of their wheat persisted in 
Switzerland until the Roman conquest, as we .see from 
specimens found at Buchs, Regazzoni also found it in 
the rubbish-heaps of the lake-dwellers of Varese, and 
Sordelli in those of Lagozza in Lombardy.® Unfrer found 
same form in a bri<Jk of the pyramid of Dashur 
Lgjq)t, to which he assigns a date, 3359 B.c. (Unger Bot 
Streifzuge, viL; Bin Ziegel, etc., p. 9). Another variety 
{I'i'itxcvmi vvXgare compactum mviicum, Heer) was less 
common in Switzerland in the earliest stone age, but it 
has been more often found among the less ancient lake- 
dwellei's of Western Switzerland and of ItalyA third 
mtermediate variety has been discovered at Agcrtelek in 

identical with the wheat now cultivated, as more profitable 
varieties have taken their place. ^ 

a considered it 

ceremony of 

sowing five kmds of seed, instituted by the Emneror 
Shen-nung or Chin-nong, wheat is one species, the othera 
being nee, sorglmm, Setaria italica, and soy. 

The existence of different names for wheat in the most 
ancient languages confirms the beUef in a great antiquity 

fOM io'wnmg and jndgment W 

Urwelt und 'das Alterth^,m 9 r.A Pj ^7 ; and in 


Hear part i. p. 62. 

« Heer, t5W.; So^elli Ihid iyiiorjo, p. 31. 

• Bretsohneider, Stud^ and Value, eTi? ppTand 8^ 
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of cultivation. The Chinese name is Tnai, the Sanskrit 
sumana and g<)dhuma, the Hebrew chittah, Egyptian hr, 
Guancho without'mentioning several names in 

languages derived from the primitive Sanskrit, nor a 
Basque” name, ogaia or okhaya, which dates perhaps 
from the Iberians,^ and several Finn, Tartar, and Turkish 
names, etc.,^ which are probably Turanian. This great 
diversity might be explained by a wide natural area in 
the case of a very common wild plant, but this is far from 
being the case of wheat. On the contrary, it is difficult 
to prove its existence in a wild state in a few places in 
Western Asia, as we shall see. If it had been widely 
diffused before cultivation, descendants would have 
remained here and there in remote countries. The 
manifold names of ancient languages must, therefore, be 
attributed to the extreme antiquity of its culture in the 
temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa—an antiquity 
greater than that of the most ancient languages. Wc 
have two methods of discovering the home of the species 
previous to cultivation in the immense zone stretching 
from China to the Canaries: first, the opinion ot ancient 
authors; second, the existence, more or less proved, ot 
wheat in a wild state in a given country. 

According to the earliest of all historians, Berosus, a 
Chaldean piTest, fragments of whose writings have been 
preservedby Herodotus, wild whQeLiiFmmentumagreste ) 
mi<^ht be seen growing in Mesopotamia. The texts of the 
Bible alludiii" to the abundance of wheat in Canaan 
prove no more than that the plant was cultivated there, 
and that it was very productive. Strabo,^ born 50 B.O., 
says that, according to Aristobulus, a gram very similar 
to wheat grew wild upon the banks ot the Indus on the 
25th parallel of latitude. He also says that m Hircania 

1 Bretschoeidor, Siudy and Valne, etc ; Pictet Lcs Origir^s lndo-^ 
ViiTCi 2 vol i P 328; RosenmuUer, Dibl. liaturgcsch.^ i. p. 

fSrint ■ c’-ranoi!'p. 78, Webb aud Berlhelot, Canancs 

kLc„-: v. 187, D’Abadio, Notes MSS. tntr Us f 

Charcncey. Recherches sur les Norns Basques, m Actes Soc. FhUolog., 

March, 1869. 

* Nomnich, Lexicon, p. 1492. 

» G. SynceUi, Chronogr., foK 1652, P-28. 

♦ Strabo, edit. 1707, vol. u. p. 1017. ‘ Tbtd., vol. i. p. 124; u. p. 776. 
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(the modem Mazanderan) the grains of wheat which fell 
from the ear sowed themselves. This may be observed 
to some degi’ee at the present day in all countries, and 
the author says nothing upon the important question 
whether this accidental sowing reproduced itself in the 
same place from generation to generation. According to 
the Odyssey} wheat grew in Sicily without the help ot 
man. But it is impossible to attach great importance to 
the words of a poet, and of a poet whose very existence 
is contested. Diodorus Siculus at the beginning of the 
Christian era says the same thing, and deserves greater 
confidence, since he is a Sicilian. Yet he may easily have 
been mistaken as to the wild character, as wheat was 
then generally cultivated in Sicily. Another passage in 
Diodorus^ mentions the tradition that Osiris found wheat 
and barley growing promiscuously with other plants at 
Nisa, and Bureau de la Malle has proved that this town 
was in Palestine. Among all this evidence, that of Berosus 
and that of Strabo for Mesopotamia and Western India 
alone appear to me of any value. 

The five species of seed of the ceremony instituted 
by Chin-nong are considered by Chinese scholars to be 
natives of their country,® and Bretschneider adds that com¬ 
munication between China and Western Asia dates only 
from the embassy of Chang-kien in the second century 
before Christ. A more positive assertion is needed, how¬ 
ever, before we can believe wheat to be indigenous in 
China; for a plant cultivated in western Asia two or three 
thousand years before the epoch of Chin-nong, and of 
which the seeds are so easily transported, may have been 
introduced into the north of China by isolated and un¬ 
known travellers, as the stones of peaches and apricots 

were probably carried from China into Persia in pre¬ 
historic time. 

Botanists have ascertained that wheat is not wild in 
Sicily at the present day * It sometimes escapes from 

' Lib. ix. V. 109. 


* Diodoras, Terasson’e trans., ii. pp 

• Bretschneider, ibid., p. 15. 

Parlatoro, FI. Ital., i. pp. 46, 668. 

worthj of attention that he was a Sicilian. 


las, 190, 


His assertion is the mure 
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cultivation, but it does not persist indefinitely.^ The 
plant which the inhabitants call wild wheat, Frument'w 


sarvaggiu, which covers uncultivated ground, is ^gilops 
ovata, according to Inzenga.^ 

A zealous collector, Balansa, believed that he had 


found wheat growing on Mount Sipylus, in Asia Minor, 
imder circumstances in which it was impossible not to 
believe it wild but the plant he brought back is a 
spelt, Triticum monococcum, according to a very careful 
botanist, to whom it was submitted for examination.'* 


Olivier,® before him, when he was on the right bank of 
the Euphrates, to the north-west of Anah, a country 


unfit for cultivation, “found in a kind of ravine, wheat, 


barley, and spelt, which,” he adds, “ we have ali-eady seen 
several times in Mesopotamia.” 

Linnajus says,® that Heintzelraann found wheat in the 
country of the Baschkirs, but no one has confiimed this 
statement, and no modern botanist has seen the species 


really wild in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus or 
the north of Pemia. Bunge,’ whose attention was drawn 
to this point, declares that he has seen no indication 
which leads him to believe that cereals are indigenous in 
that country It does not even appear that w^heat has a 
tendency inthese regions to spring up accidentally outside 
cultivated ground. I have not discovered any mention of 
it as a w'iJd plant in the north of India, in China, or 


Mongolia. 

It is remarkable that wheat has been twice asserted 


to be indigenous in Mesopotamia, at an interval of twenty- 
three centuries, once by Berosus, and once by Olivier in 
our own day. The Euphrates valley lying nearly in the 
middle of the belt of cultivation which formerly extended 
from China to the Canaries, it is infinitely probable that 
it was the principal habitation of the species in very early 


‘ Strobl, in Flora, 1880, p. 348. * Tnzenga, Annaii Agric. Sicil. 

^ Bull, de la Soc. Bot. de France, 1854, p. 108. 

* J. Gay, Bull. Soc. Bot. de France, 1860, p. 30. 

‘ Olivier, Voy. dans VEmp. Othoman (1807), vol. iii. p. ICO. 

* Linnocus, Sp. Plant., edit. 2, vol. i. p. 127. 

^ Btinge, Bull. Boc. Bot. France, 1860, p. 29. 
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prehistoric times. The area may have extended towards 
Syria, as the climate is very similar, but to the east and 
west of Western Asia wheat has probably never existed 
but as a cultivated plant; anterior, it is true, to all known 
civilization. 

2. Targid, and Egyptian Wheat— THticum turgidum 
and jT. compositum, Linnaeus. 

Among the numerous common names of the varieties 
which come under this head, we find that of Egyptian 
wheat. It appears that it is now much cultivated in that 
country and in the whole of the Nile valley. A. P. de 
Candolle saysHhat he recognized this wheat amongst seeds 
taken from the sarcophagi of ancient mummies, but he 
had not seen the ears. Unger ** thinks it was cultivated 
by the ancient Egyptians, yet he gives no proof founded 
on drawings or specimens. The fact that no Hebrew or 
Armenian name ® can be attributed to the species seems to 
me important. It proves at least that the remarkable forms 
with branching ears, commonly called witeat of miracle, 
wheat of ahanaxince, did not exist in antiquity, for they 
would not have escaped the knowledge of the Israelites. 
No Sanskrit name is known, nor even any modern Indian 
names, and I cannot discover any Persian name. The Arab 
names which Uelile* attributes to the species belontr 
perhaps to other varieties of wheat. There is no Berber 
name. From all this it results, I think, that the plants 
united under the name of THticrim turgidum, and 
especially the varieties with branching ears, are not 
ancient in the north of Africa or in the west of Asia. 

Oswald Heer 8 in his curious paper upon the plants 
ot the lake-dwellers of the stone age in S'Nvitzerland 
attributes to T. turgidum two non-branched ears, the 
one bearded, the other almost without beard, of which 
he gives drawings. Later, in an exploration of the lake- 

• De Cau^lle, Phy$iclogie Botanique, ii. p. 696. 

• de$ AlUn ^gyptens, p. 31. 

Namin, i^aturgesch.; luid LOw. Aramaische Pfianzen 

• by the Government. ^ 

Heer, Pfianzen der PJaUhauten. p. 6; fig. 4; p. 52, fig. 20. 
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dwellings of Robenhausen, Messicommer did not find it, 
although there was abundant store of grain.^ Stroebel 
and Pigorini said they found wheat with grano grosso 
duro (T. turgidum), in the lake-dwellings of Parmesan.^ 
For the rest, Heer^ considers this to be a variety or race 
of the common wheat, and Sordelli inclines to the same 
opinion. 

Fraas thinks that the krithanias of Theophrastus was 
T. turgidum, but tliis is absolutely uncertain. Accord¬ 
ing to Heldreich,"* the great wheat is of modern intro¬ 
duction into Greece. Pliny® spoke briefly of a wheat 
with branching ears, 3 delding one hundi'ed grains, which 
was most likely our miraculous ^vheat. 

Thus history and philology alike lead us to consider 
the varieties of Triticum turgidum as modifications of 
the common wheat obtained by cultivation. The form 
with branching ears is not perhaps eai*lier than Pliny’s 
time. 

These deductions would be overthrown by the dis¬ 
covery of the T. turgidum in a wild state, which has not 
hitherto been made with certainty. In spite of C. Koch,® 
no one admits that it grows, outside cultivation, at Con¬ 
stantinople and in Asia Minor. Boissier’s herbarium, so 
rich in Eastern plants, has no specimen of it. It is given 
as wild in Egypt by Schweinfuith and Ascherson, but 
this is the result of a misprint.’ 

3. Hard Wheat— Triticum durum, Desfontaines. 

Long cultivated in Barbary, in the south of Switzer¬ 
land and elsewhere, it has never been found wild. In 
the diflerent provinces of Spain it has no less than 
fifteen names,** and none are derived from the Arab 
name quemak used in Algeria® and Egypt.^® The 

* Messicommer, in Flora, 1869, p. 320. 

* Quoted from Sordelli, Noiizie sulL Lagozza, p. 32. 

* Heer, ubi supra, p. 50. 

* Holdreich, Fie Nutzpjlanzen Qriechenlands, p. 5. 

® Pliny, lib. xviii. cap. 10. ‘ Koch, Linnaa, xri. p. 427. 

^ Letter from Ascherson, 1881. * Diet. 3/5. of Vernacular Names. 

* Debeaux, Catal. des Plan, de Boghar, p. 110. 

Delile says (ubi supra) that wheat is called qamh, and a rod 
variety qamh^ahmar. 
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absence of names in several other countries, especially of 
original names, is very striking. This is a further indi¬ 
cation of a derivation from the common wheat obtained 
in Spain and the north of Africa at an unknown epoch, 
perhaps within the Cliristian era. 

4, Polish Wheat —Triticum 'polonxcumy Linnmus. 

This other hard wheat, with yet longer grain, culti¬ 
vated ehiefly in the east of Europe, has not been found 
wild. It has an original name in German, Gdner, Gommer, 
Gummer} and in other languages names which are 
connected only with persons or with countries whence 
the seed was obtained. It cannot be doubted that it is 
a form obtained by cultivation, probably in the east of 
Europe, at an unknown, perhaps recent epoch. 


Conclusion as to the Specific Unity of the Pnndpal 

Races of Wheat. 


We have just shown that the history and the ver¬ 
nacular names of the great races of wheat are in favour 
of a derivation contemporary with man, probably nob 
very ancient, from the common kind of wheat, perhaps 
from the small-grained wheat formerly cultivated by the 
Egyptians, and by the lake-dwellers of Switzerland and 
Italy. Alefeld ^ arrived at the specific unity of T. vuU 
gare, T. turgidum, and T. durum, by means of an atten¬ 
tive observation of the three cultivated together, under the 
same conditions. The experiments of Henri Vilmorin* 
on the artificial fertilization of these wheats lead to the 
same result. Although the author has not yet seen the 
product of several generations, he has ascertained that 
the most distinct principal forms can be crossed with 
ease and produce fertile hybrids. If fertUization bo 
taken ^ a measure of the intimate degree of afiinitv 
which leads to the grouping of individuals into the same 
specif we cannot hesitate in the case in question 

^pecially with the support of the historical considera¬ 
tions which I have given. 


n. VUmonn, Bull. Soc. Bot. de Frarue, 1881, p. 856.^ ^ 
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On the supposed Mummy Wheat 

Before concluding this article, I think it pertinent to 
say that no grain taken from an ancient Egyptian 
sarcophagus and sown by horticulturists has ever been 
known to geiminate. It is not that the thing is impos¬ 
sible, for grains are all the better preserved that they are 
protected from the air and from variations of temperature 
or humidity, and certainly these conditions are fulfilled 

Egyptian monuments; but, as a matter of fact, the 
attempts at raising wheat from these ancient seeds have 
not been successful. The experiment which has been 
most talked of is that of the Count of Sternberg, at 
Prague.^ He had received the grains from a trustworthy 
traveller, who assured him they were taken from a 
sarcophagus. Two of these seeds germinated, it is said; 
but I have ascertained that in Germany well-informed 
persons believe there is some imposture, either on the 
jiart of the Ai’abs, who sometimes slip modern seeds into 
the tombs (even maize, an American plant), or on that of 
the employh of the Count of Sternberg. The grain 
known in commerce as mummy wheat has never had 
any proof of antiquity of origin. 

Spelt and Allied Varieties or Species.^ 

Louis Vilmorin,® in imitation of Seringe’s excellent 
work on cereals,^ has grouped together those wheats 
whose seeds when ripe are closely contained in their 
envelope or husk, necessitating a special operation to 
free them from it, a character rather agricultural than 
botanical. He then enumerates the forms of these wheats 
under three names, which correspond to as many species 
of most botanists. 

1. Spelt —Triticum spelta, Linnaeus. 

Spelt is now hardly cultivated out of south Germany 
and German-Switzerland. This was not the case formerly. 
The descriptions of cereals by Greek authors are so brief 

* Journal, Flora, 1835, p. 4. 

’ See tlie plates of Met zger and Host, in the works previously quoted. 

* Essai d’un Catal. Method, des Froinents, Paris, 1850. 

* Seringe, Monogr. des Cdri. de la Suisse, in 8vo, Berne, 1818. 
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and insignificant that there is always room for hesitation 
as to the sense of the words they use. Yet, judging from 
the customs of which they speak, scholars think' that 
the Greeks fii*st called spelt o^yra, afterwards zeAa, names 
which we find in Herodotus and Homer. Dioscorides® 
distinguishes two sorts of zeia, which apparently answer 
to Tnticum spelta and T. vionococcum. It is believed 
that spelt was the semen (corn, par excellence) and the 
far of Pliny, which he said was used as food by the Latins 
for 3d0 years before they knew how to make bread.** As 
spelt has not been found among the lake-dwellei*3 of 
Switzerland and Italy, and as the former cultivated the 
allied vaiieties called T. dicoccum and T. monococcam* 
it is possible that the far of the Latins was rather one 
of these. 

The existence of the true spelt in ancient Egypt and 
the neighbouring countries seems to me yet more doubtful. 
The olyra of the Egyptiaas, of which Herodotus speaks, 
was not the olyra of the Greeks; some authors have 
supposed it to be rice, oryza.^ As to spelt, it is a plant 
which is not grown in such hot countries. Modern 
travellers from Rauwolf onwai'ds have not seen it in 
Egyptian cultivation,® nor has it been found in the 
ancient monuments. This is what led me to suppose’ 
that the Hebrew word kussemeth, which occurs three 
times in the Bible,® ought not to be attributed to spelt, 
as it is by Hebrew scholai-s.® I imagined it was perhaps 
the allied form, T. monococcum, but neither is this crown 
in Egypt. 

‘ Praas, Syn. FI. Class., p. 807; Lenz, Bot. der Alien, p. 257. 

* Dioscoridea, Mat. Med., ii., 111-115. 

* Pliny, flisf., lib. xviii. cap. 7; Targioni, Cenni Storici, p. 6. 

Heer, Pfianzen der P/ahlbauten, p. 6j Ungor, PJlanzeti des Alien 
JEgyptens, p. 32. 

* Delile, PI. Cult, en £gypte, p. 5. 

V ♦* ^ £ 9 yptiens, p. 337; Duroan de !a Malle, Ann. Se. 

Aat., IX. p. 72; Sohweinfurth and Aschereon, Au/sd7i. Tr. spelta of 
r oraKal is not admitted by any snbsoQuent author* 

' Qdogr. Bot. Rais., p. 933. 

* Exod. ix. 32; Isa. xxyiii. 25; Ezek. iv. 9. 

1874.^°*““^^*^’ w- P- 83; Second, Trans. <4 Old Test., 
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Spelt has no name in Sanskrit, nor in any modern 
Indian languages, nor in Persian,^ and therefore, of course, 
none in Chinese. European names, on the contrary, are 
numerous, and bear -witness to an ancient cultivation, 
especially in the east of Europe. Spelta in Saxon, whence 
the English name, and the French, epeautre; Dlnkel in 
modern German, orkiss in Polish, pobla in Russian,^ are 
names which seem to come from very different roots. 
In the south of Europe the names are rarer. There is 
a Spanish one, however, of Asturia, escandia,^ but I know 
of none in Basque. 

History, and especially philology, point to an origin 
in eastern temperate Europe and the neighbouring 
countries of Asia. We have to discover whether the 
plant has been found wild. 

Olivier,^ in a passage already quoted, says that he 
several times found it in Mesopotamia, in particular 
upon the right bank of the Euphrates, north of Anah, in 
places unfit for cultivation. Another botanist, Andre 
Michaux, saw it in 1783, near Hamadan, a town in the 
temperate region of Persia. Bureau de la Malle says 
tliat he sent some grains of it to Bose, who sowed them 
at Paris and obtained the common spelt; but this seems 
to me doubtful, for Lamarck, in 1780,® and Bose,himself, 
in the Dictionnaire d'Agriculture, article Epeautre 
(spelt), published in 1809, says not a word of this. The 
herbariums of the Paris Museum contain no specimen.^ 
of the cereals mentioned by Olivier. 

There is, as we have seen, much uncertainty as to 
the origin of the species as a wild plant. This leads me 
to attribute more importance to the hypothesis that 
spelt is derived by cultivation from the common wheat, 
or from an intermediate form at some not very early 
prehistoric time. The experiments of H. Vilmorin® 
support this theory, for cross fertilizations of the spelt 

* Ad. Pictet, Orig. Indc-Europ.^ edit. 2, vol. i. p. 318. 

* Ad. Pictet, ibid.; Neiunich, Lexicon. 

* Willkorani and Lanjje, Protir. FL Jlifp., i. p. 107. 

^ Olivier, Voyage, 1807, vol. iii. p. 460. 

* Lamnrck, Diet. Encycl., ii. p. 560. 

* H. Vilmorin, Bull. Soc. But. de Ftance, ISSl, p. 858. 
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bv the downy white wheat, and vice versd, yield “hybrids 
whose fortuity is complete, with a mixture of the 

*1 parents, those of the spelt pre- 

—c^icocciiTn, Schrank; Tidii- 

cum amyleum, Seringa. . j 

This form (Emmer, or Aemer in German), cultivated 
for starch chiefly in Switzerland, resists a hard winter. 

It contains two grains in each little ear, like the tnie 

spelt. . 

Heer ^ attributes to a variety of T. duoccum an ear 
found in a bad state of preservation in the lake-dwellings 
of Wangen, Switzerland. Messicommer has since found 
some at Robenhausen. 

It has never been found wild; and the rarity of 
common names is remarkable. These two circumstances, 
and the slight value of the botanical characters which 
serve to distinguish it from Tt\ spelta, lead to the con¬ 
clusion that it is an ancient cultivated variety of the 
latter. 

3. One-grainedWheat —Triticum monococcum,Linnasus. 

The one-grained wheat, or little spelt, Einkoi'n in 
German, is distinguished from the two preceding by a 
single seed in the little ear, and by other characters which 
lead the majority of botanists to consider it as a really 
distinct species. The experiments of H. Vilmorin con¬ 
firm this opinion so far, for he has not yet succeeded in 
crossing T. monococcum with other spelts or wheats. This 
may be due, as he says himself, to some detail in the 
manner of operating. He intends to renew his attempts, 
and may perhaps succeed. [In the Bulletin de la SocUte 
Botanique de France, 1883, p. 62, Mr. Vilmorin says that 
he has not met with better success in the third and 
fourth years in his attempts at crossing T. monococcum 
with other species. He intends to make the experiment 
with T, hoeoticum, Boissier, wild in Servia, of which I 
sent him some seeds gathered by Pancic. As this species 
is supposed to be the original stock of T. monococcum, 
the experiment is an interesting one.—A uthor’s Note, 

‘ Heer, PJlana. der. PJahlb., p. 6, fig. 23, and p. 15, 


characters of bow 
ponderating.” 

2. Starch Wheat 
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1884.] In the mean time let us see whether this form 
of spelt has been long in cultivation, and if it has any¬ 
where been found growing wild. 

The one-grained wheat thrives in the poorest and 
most stony soih It is not very productive, but yields 
excellent meal. It is sown especially in mountainous 
districts, in Spain, France, and the east of Europe, but 
I do not find it mentioned in Barbaiy, Egypt, the East, 
or in India or China. 

From some expressions it has been believed to be 
the tipkai of Theophrastus.^ It is easier to invoke 
Dioscorides,^ for he distinguishes two kinds of zeia, one 
with two seeds, another with only one. The latter would 
be the one-grained wheat. Nothing proves that it was 
commonly cultivated by the Greeks and Romans. Their 
modem descendants do not sow it.^ There are no Sans¬ 
krit, Persian, or Arabic names. I suggested formerly 
that the Hebrew word kussemeth might apply to this 
species, but this hypothesis now seems to me difiicult to 
maintain. 

Marschall Bieberstein^ mentions THticum mono- 
coccum, or a variety of it, growing wild in the Crimea 
and the eastern Caucasus, but no botanist has confirmed 
this assertion. Steven,® who lived in the Crimea, 
declares that he never saw the species except cultivated 
by the Tartars. On the other hand, the plant which 
Balansa gathered in a wild state near Mount Sipylus, in 
Anatolia, is T. monococciim, according to J. Gay,® who 
takes with this form Triticum hoeoticum, Boissier, which 
grows wild in the plains of Boeotia and in Servia.® 

' Fraas, Syn. FI. Class., p. 307. 

* Dioscoridcs, Mat. Med., 2, c. iii. 155. 

^ Ileldreich, Nutz. Qriech. 

* Bieberstein, FI. Tauro-Ca/iicasaica, vol. i. p. 85. 

* StoTcn, Verzeichniss Taur. Halbms. PJlan., p. 354. 

* Bull. Soc. Bot. Fran., 1860, p. 30. 

’ Boissior, Diagnoses, let scries, vol. ii. fasc. 13, p. 69. 

® Balansa, 1854, No. 137 in Boissier’s Herbarium, in whicli there is 
also a specimen found in the fields in Servia, and a variety with brown 
beards sent by Pancic, growing in Servian meadows. The samo 
botanist (of Belgrade) has just sent me wild specitnous from Servia, 
which I cannot distinguish from T. mtmococcum, which he assures mo 
js not cultivated in Servia. Bentham writes to mo that T. bceoticum, 
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Admitting these facts, T. monococcum is a native of 
Servia, Greece, and Asia Minor, and as the attempts to 
cross it with other spelts or wheats have not been 
successful, it is rightly termed a species in the Linnaean 
sense. 

The separation of wheat with free grains from spelt 
must have taken place before all history, perhaps before 
the beginning of agriculture. Wheat must have appeared 
first in Asia, and then spelt, probably in Eastern Europe 
and Anatolia. Lastly, among spelts T. monococcum 
seems to be the most ancient form, from which the others 
have gradually developed in several thousand years of 
cultivation and seleetion. 

Two-rowed Barley —Hordeum distichoriy Linnaeus. 

Barley is among the most ancient of cultivated 
plants. As all its forms resemble each other in nature 
and uses, we must not expect to find in ancient authors 
and in common names that precision which would enable 
us to recognize the species admitted by botanists. In 
many cases the name barley has been taken in a vague 
or generic sense. This is a difficulty which we must 
take into account. For instance, the expression of the 
Old Testament, of Berosus, of Moses of Chorene, 
Pausanias, Marco Polo, and more recently of Olivier, 
indicating "wild and cultivated barley" in a given 
country, prove nothing, because we do not know to 
which species they refer. There is the same obscurity 
in China. Dr. Bretschneider says^ that, according to 
a work published in the year a,d. 100, the Chinese 
cultivated barley, but he does not specify the kind. At 
the extreme west of the old world the Guanchos also 
cultivated a barley, of which we know the name but not 
the species. 

The common variety of the two-rowed barley, in 
which the husk remains attached to the ripened grain 
has been found wild in Western Asia, in Arabia Petrea,® 


>'» ‘““ka, the same as T. 

J Bretschneider, On the Study, etc., p. 8. 

A soecunen determined by Renter in Boiegier’s Horbarinm. 
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near Mount Sinai,^ in the ruins of Persepolis,^ near 
the Caspian Sea,® between Lenkoran and Baku, in 
tlie desert of Chirvan and Awhasia, to the south of the 
Caucasus,^ and in Turcomania.® No author mentions it 
in Greece, Eg}'pt, or to the east of Persia. Willdenow® 
indicates it at Samara, in the south-east of Russia; but 
more recent authors do not confirm this. Its modem 
area is, therefore, from the Red Sea to the Caucasus and 
the Caspian Sea. 

Hence this barley should be one of the forms 
cultivated by Semitic and Turanian peoples. Yet it 
has not been found in Egyptian monuments. It seems 
that the Aryans must have known it, but I find no proof 
in veniacular names or in history. 

Tlieophrastus speaks of the two-rowed barley. The 
lake-dwellers of Eastern Switzerland cultivated it before 
they possessed metals,® but the six-rowed barley was 
more common among them. 

The variety in which the grain is bare at maturity 
{H. distichon nv/lum, Linnnsiis), which in France has all 
sorts of absurd names, orge d cafe, orgc du Perou (coffee 
bailey, Peruvian barley), has never been found wild. 

The fan-shaped barley {Hordcxim ZeocHion, Linnaeus) 
seems to me to be a cultivated form of the two-rowed 
barley. It is not known in a wild state, nor has it been 
found in Egyptian monuments, nor the lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy. 

Common Barley— Ilordeum vulgare, Linnaeus. 

The common barley with four rows of grain is 
mentioned by Theophrastus,® but it seems to have been 

* Figari and do Notnris, Agrostologies JEvjpt. Fragm., p. 18. 

® A very starved plant gathered by Kutscliy, No. 290, of which I 
posse.'»s a specimen. Boissier terms it if. disiiehon, varietas. 

® C. A. Jleyer, Fcrzcicftntss, p. 26, from specimens seen also by 
Ledehonr, FI. JJom., iv. p. 327. 

* Ledebonr, ibid. 

® Rcgel, Descr. Plant., Nov., 18S1, fasc. 8, p. 37. 

* Willdenow, Sp Plant., i. p. 473. 

^ Theophrastus, Hi.a. Plant., lib. vlii. cap. 4. 

* Heor, Pjlanzen der Pfahlbauten, p. 13; Messicommor, Flora Bot. 
Zeitung, 1869, p. 320. 

* Theophrastus, Mist., lib. viii. cap. 4. 

It 
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less cultivated in antiquity than that with two rows, and 
considerably less than that with six rowo. It has not 
been found in Egyptian monuments, nor in the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy. 

Willdenow^ says that it grows in Sicily and in the 
south-east of Russia, at Samara, but the modern floras of 
these two countries do not confirm this. We do not 
know what species of barley it was that Olivier saw 
growing wild in Mesopotamia; consequently the common 
barley has not yet been found certainly wild. 

The multitude of common names which are attributed 
to it prove nothing as to its origin, for in most cases it 
is impossible to know’ if they are names of barley in 
general, or of a particular kind of barley cultivated in a 
given country. 

Six-rowed Barley—Fordcwm hexastichon, Linnaeus. 

This was the species most commonly cultivated in 
antiquity. Not only is it mentioned by Greek authors, 
but it has also been found in the earliest Egyptian monu- 
ments^ and in the remains of the lake-dw'ellings of 
Switzerland (age of stone), of Italy, and of Savoy (age 
of bronze).® Hcer has even distinguished two varieUes 
of the species formerly cultivated in Switzerland. One of 
them answers to the six-rowed barley represented on 
the medals of Metapontis, a town in the south of Italv 
six centuries before Christ. ’ 

According to Roxburgh,^ it was the only kind of 
Mey grown in India at the end of the last century. 
He attributes to it the Sanskrit name yuva, which 
has become juha in Bengali. Adolphe Pictet® has care- 
^Uy studied the names in Sanskrit and other Indo- 
European languages which answer to the generic name 


’ Willdenow, Species Plant, i. p. 472. 

Pvrom^rp.lo5"*^" Ein Ziegel der Sash, 

der Pfahlbauten, p. 6, figs. 2 and 3; d. 13 fle? < 
£t^es P' * Mortillet, according to* Perri' 

^ P- Sordem, Sulle%iar.uZ 

» vol. i. p. 858. 

Ad. Pictet, Ongxnes Indo-Burop., edit. 2, vol. i. p. 833. 

2 B 
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barley, but he has not been able to go into the details of 
each species. 

The six-rowed barley has not been seen in the con¬ 
ditions of a wild plant, of which the species has been 
determined by a botanist. I have not found it in Bois- 
sier s herbarium, which is so rich in Eastern plants. ^ It 
is possible that the wild barleys mentioned by ancient 
authors and by Olivier Avere Uordewm hexastichon, but 
there is no proof of this. 

On Barleys in general. 

We have seen that the only form which is now found 
wild is the simplest, the least productive, Hordeum dis- 
tickon, which Avas. like H. hexastichon, cultivated in 
prehistoric time. Perhaps H. vulgare has not been so 

lon‘T in cultivation as the tAVO others. 

^\vo hypotheses may be draAvn from these facts: 1. 
That the barleys Avith four and six roAvs Avere, in prehis¬ 
toric af^riculture anterior to that of the ancient Egyptians 
Avho built the monuments, deriA’^ed from H. dishchon. 
2 The barleys Avith six and four ranks Avere species 
formerly Avild, extinct since the historical epoch. It 
Avould be strange in this case that no trace of them has 
remained in the floras of the vast region comprised be¬ 
tween India, the Black Sea. and Abyssinia, Avhere we 
are nearly sure of theii' cultivation, at least of that of the 
six-ranked barley. 

2,ye—-Secale cereale, Linn^us. ^ ^ ^ 

Rye has not been very long in cultiA^ation, unless 

perhaps, in Russia and Thrace. It has not been found 
in E('-yptian monuments, and has no name in Sernitic 
languages, even in the modern ones, nor in Sanskrit 
and tlie modern Indian languages derived from Sanskrit. 
These facts ao-ree Avith the circumstance tliat rye thrives 
better in noilhorn than in southern countries where it 
is not usually cultivated in modern times. Dr. Bret 
Schneider 1 thinks it is unknosTO to Chinese agriculture. 
He doubts the conti*aiy assertion of a modern writei, 

^ Uretschneider, On Study and Valuey etc., pp. 18, 
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and remarks that the name of a cereal mentioned in the 
memoirs of the Emperor Kanghi, which may be sup¬ 
posed to be this species, signifies Russian wlieat. Now- 
rye, he says, is much cultivated in Siberia. There is no 
mention of it in Japanese floras. 

The ancient Greeks did not know it. The first 
author who mentions it in the Roman empire is Pliny,! 
who speaks of the secale cultivated at Turin at the 
foot of the Alps, under the name of Asia. Galen ,2 
born in a.d. 131, had seen it cultivated in Thrace and 
Macedonia under the name briza. Its cultivation does 
not seem ancient, at least in Italy, for no trace of rye 
has been found in the remains of the lake-dwellinirs of 
the north of that country, or of Switzerland and Savov 
even of the age of bronze. Jetteles found remains of rye 
imar Olmutz, together with instruments of bronze, and 
Weer, who saw the specimens, mentions others of the 
Roman epoch in Switzerland. 

Failing arclifeological proofs, European languages show 
an early knowledge of rye in German, Keltic, and Sla- 

Adolnlw KeteH 1 T faccording to 

Furono Rctet, belong to the peoples of the nortTi of 

OM Scandinavian, 

P Ik ® '■ Slav, ruji ro/i ■ 

Pohsh rez ; Illyrian, raz, etc. The orioin of this nS^^^e 

ration o/’Uie J'-evious to the sepa¬ 

ration of the Teutons from the Lithuano-Slavs The 

word secale of the Latins recurs in a simUar form amon^ 

the Bi etons, seffal, and the Basques, ce/cela zekhaha ■ biif 

cultivation to the e^t of Europe. ^ ^oiQnt 

• - It •_. 

Ad. rictet, uo\ $upra^ 
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Thus liistorical and philological data show that the 
species probably had its origin in the countries north of 
the Danube, and that its cultivation is hardly earlier 
than the Christian era in the Roman empire, but perhaps 
more ancient in Russia and Tartary. 

The indication of wild rye given by several authors 
should scarcely ever be accepted, for it has often hap¬ 
pened that Secale cereale has been confounded with 
perennial species, or with others of which the ear is easily 
broken, which modern botanists have rightly dis¬ 
tinguished.^ Many mistakes which thus arose have been 
cleared up by an examination of original specimens. 
Others may be suspected. Thus I do not know what 
to think of the assertions of L. Ross, who said he had 
found rye growing wild in several parts of Anatolia,*^ 
and of the Russian traveller Ssaewerzoff, who said he 
saw it in Turkestan.® The latter fact is probable enough, 
but it is not said that any botanist verified the species. 
Kunth'* had previously mentioned it in “the desert 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian,” but he does 
not say on what authority of traveller or of specimens. 
Boissier’s herbarium has shown me no wild Secale cereale, 
but it has persuaded me that another species of rye 
might easily be mistaken for this one, and that asser¬ 
tions require to be carefully verified. 

Failing satisfactory proofs of wild plants, I formerly 
urged, in my Geographic Botanique Raisonnee, an argu¬ 
ment of some value. Secale cereale sows itself from 
cultivation, and becomes almost wild in parts of the 
Austrian empii-e,® which is seldom seen elsewhere.® Thus 


‘ Secale fragile, Biebcrstcin; 8 . anatoUcum, Boissier; S.montanum, 
Gnssone; S. villosum, Linn®us. I explained in my OeoQr. Botanxque, 
p. 930, the errors which resalt from this confusion, when rye was said to 
bo wild in Sicily, Crete, and sometimes in Russia. 

* Flora, Bot. 2eitung,lSoe,p. 520. , „ 

* Flora, Bot. ZeihxrtQ, 1869. p. 93. * Kuntb, Enum., i. p. 449. 

» Sadler. FI. Pesth., i. p. 80 5 Host, Fl.Austr 1 p. 177; Baumgarten, 
FI. Tran^jlv., p. 225; Neilreich, FI. Wien., p. 58; Viviani.FL Dalmat., i. 

p. 97; Farkas, FI. Croat., p. 1288. , , c -pl 

® Strobi saw it, however, in the woods on the slopes of fctna, a result 

of its introduction into cultivation in the eighteenth centuiy ((Eiter. Bot. 

Zeit., 1881, p. 159). 
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in the east of Europe, where history points to an ancient 
cultivation, rye finds at the present day the most favour¬ 
able conditions for living without the aid of man. It 
can hardly be doubted, from these facts, that its original 
area was in the region comprised between the Austrian 
Alps and the north of the Caspian Sea. Tliis seems 
the more probable that the five or six known species of 
the genus Secale inhabit ■western temperate Asia or the 
south-east of Europe. 

Admitting this origin, the Aryan natives would not 
have known the species, as philology already shows us; 
but in their migrations westward they must have met 
with it under dilierent names, which they transported 
here and there. 


Common Oats and Eastern Oats —A vena sativa, Lin¬ 
naeus; Arena orientalis, Schreber. 

The ancient Egyptians and the Hebrews did not 
cultivate oats, but they are now grown in Egypt.' There 
is no Sanskrit name, nor any in modern Indian languages. 
They are only now and then planted by the English*’ in 
In^a for their horses.* The earliest mention of oats 
m China is in an historical work on the period 618 to 907 
A.D.; it refers to the variety known to botanists as 
Arena sativa nuda.^ The ancient Greeks knew the 
genus very well; they called it hromos* as the Latins 
^Hed it arena; but these names were commonly applied 
to species which are not cultivated, and which are weeds 

cereals. There is no proof that they culti¬ 
vated the common oats. Pliny’s remark ^ that the 

no™ -- 

PmnT?® cultivation of oats was, therefore, practised an- 
ci^tly to the north of Italy and of Greece. It was 

Sr W n We that it was more ancient in Asia 
Minor, for Galen® says that oats were abundant in 

• HoX■ P- 298. 

I Bretsohneider, (M St^Ay amd Value, etc., pp. 18 44 
PW, Ub. xvm. cap. IV. ■ Galea, Ve Mimeniil Ub. L cap. 12. 
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Mysia, above Pergamus; that they were given to horses, 
and tliat men used them for food in years of scarcity. 
A colony of Gauls had formerly penetrated into Asia 
Minor. Oats have been found among the remains of 
the Swiss lake-dwellings of the age of bronze/ and in 
Germany, near Wittenburg, in several tombs of the 
first centuries of the Christian era, or a little earlier.^ 
Hitherto none have been found in the lake-dwellings 
of the north of Italy, which confirms the belief that 
oats were not cultivated in Italy in the time of the Roman 
republic. 

The vernacular names also prove an ancient existence 
north and west of the Alps, and on the borders of Europe 
towards Tartary and the Caucasus. The most widely 
diffused of these names is indicated by the Latin avena, 
Ancient Slav ovisu, ovesUy ovsa, Russian ovesu, Lithuanian 
awiza, Lettonian ausas, Ostias ahis.^ The English word 
oats comes, according to A. Pictet, from the Anglo-Saxon 
aia or ate. The Basque name, olba or oloa* argues a 
very ancient Iberian cultivation. 

The Keltic names ax*e quite different;® Irish coirce, 
cuirce, corca, Armorican kerch. Tartar sula, Georgian 
kari, Hungarian zah, Croat zoh, Esthonian kaer, and 
others are mentioned by Nemnicli® as applying to the 
generic name oats, but it is not likely that names so 
varied do not belong to a cultivated species. It is 
strange that there should be an independent Berber name 
zekkoum,'^ as there is nothing to show that the species 
was anciently cultivated in Africa. 

All these facts show how erroneous is the opinion 
which reigned in the last century,“ that oats were 
brouo-ht originally from the i.sland of Juan Fernandez, a 
belief which came apparently from an assertion of the 
navigator Anson.® It is evidently not in the Au.stral 

* Ileer, Pflanzen der Pfahlbauten, p. 6, fig. 21. 

* LeDZ, Bot. der Alteriy p. 245. 

* Ad. Pictot, Orig, Indo.^Europ.t edit* 2, 7ol* i. p. 350* 

^ Notes commonicated by M. CIos* ^ Ad. Pictet, uhieupr^^ 

* Nemnicb, Polyglott. Lexicon^ p. 54S. 

^ Diet. Fr.-Berhere^ published by the French Government 

* Linnasns, SpccteSf p. 118; Lamftrck, Diet. Enc.^ Lp, 431« 

* Phillips, Cult. Veget, iL p. 4* 
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hemispliere that we must seek for the home of the species, 
but in those countries of the northern hemisphere where 
it was anciently cultivated. 

Oats sow themselves on rubbish-heaps, by the way- 
side, and near cultivated ground more easily than other 
cereals, and sometimes persist in such a way as to 
appear wild. This has been observed in widely separate 
places, as Algeria and Japan, Paris and the north of 
China.^ Instances of this nature render us sceptical as 
to the wild nature of the oats which Bovd said he found 
in the desert of Sinai. It has also been said ^ that the 
traveller Olivier saw oats wild in Persia, but he does not 
mention the fact in his work. Besides, several annual 
species nearly resembling oats may deceive the traveller. I 
cannot discover either in books or herbaria the existence 
of really wild oats either in Europe or Asia, and Bentham 
has assured me that there are no such specimens in the 
herbarium at Kew; but certainly the half-wild or 
naturalized condition is more frequent in the Austrian 
states from Dalmatia to Transylvania® than elsewhere. 
This is an indication of origin which may be added to 
the historical and philological arguments in favour of 
eastern temperate Europe. 

Averui stiigosa, Schreber, appears to be a variety of 
the common oats, judging from the experiments in culti¬ 
vation mentioned by Bentham, who adds, it is true, that 
these need confirmation.* There is a good drawing of the 
variety in Host, IcoTies Graminum Austriac<yi'um, ii. pi, 
56, which may be compared with A. sativa, pi. 59. For 
the rest, Averui atrigosa has not been found wild. It 
exists in Europe in deserted fields, which confirms the 
hypothesis that it is a form derived by cultivation 

Averui orUntalis, Schreber, of which the spikelete 


PL P- '• Franchot and Savatier, Enum. 

«■ »■ 

* Lamarok, Diet. Encyd., i. p. 831. 

FI f- P- ^38 i Neilreioh, 

t cTSofp. P- 269; Farkas! 

< Bentham, ifani&oofc of British Flora, edit. 4, p. 544. 
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lean all to one side, has also been grown in Europe from 
the end of the eighteenth century. It is not known in a 
wild state. Often mixed with common oats, it is not to 
be distinguished from them at a glance. The names it 
bears in Germany, Turkish or Hungarian oats, points to 
a modern introduction from the East. Host gives a good 
drawing of it {Gram. Austr., i. pi. 44). 

As all the varieties of oats are cultivated, and none 
have been discovered in a truly wild state, it is very 
probable that they are all derived from a single pre¬ 
historic form, a native of eastern temperate Europe and 
of Tartary. 

Common Millet— Panicunt miliaceum, Linnaeus. 

The cultivation of this plant is prehistoric in the 
south of Europe, in Egypt, and in Asia. The Greeks 
knew it by the name keychros, and the Latins by that of 
milium} The Swiss lake-dwellers of the age of stone 
made great use of millet,^ and it has also been found in 
the remains of the lake-dwellings of Varese in Italy.^ 
As we do not elsewhere find specimens of these early 
times, it is impossible to know what was the panicum or 
the sorghum mentioned by Latin autliors which was 
used as food by the inhabitants of Gaul, Panonia, and 
other counti'ies. Unger ^ counts P. miliaceum among the 
species of ancient Egypt, but it does not a]>pcar that he 
had positive proof of tins, for he has mentioned no monu¬ 
ment, drawing, or seed found in the tombs. Nor is there 
any material proof of ancient cultivation in Mesopotamia 
India, and China. For the last-named country it is a 
question whether the shu, one of the five cereals sown by 
the emperors in the great yearly ceremony, is Panicium 
miliaceum, an allied species, or sorghum; but it a})pears 
that the sense of the Avord shu has changed, and that 
formerly it Avas perhaps sorghum Avhich was sown.® 

‘ The passages from Theophrastus, Cato, and others, are translated in 
Lcnz, Botanik der AUen, p. 232. 

* Ilecr, Pjlanzen der P/ahlbauten, p. 17. 

3 Regazzoni, Riv. Arch. Prov. di Como, 1880, fasc. 7. 

* Unger, Pjlanzen des AUen j^pvpfens, p. 34. 

* Bretschueider, Study and Value of Chinese Botanical Works, pp. 
7, 8, 45. 
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Anglo-Indian botanists ^ attribute two Sanskrit 
names to the modern species, linii and vrM-Ma 
although the modern Hindu and Bengali name chcena and 
the Telinga name worgcu are quite ditterent. It tlie 
Sanskrit names are genuine, they indica^tc an ancient 
cultivation in India. No Hebrew nor Berber name is 
knownbut there are Arab names, dokhn, used in 
Ecrypt ’ and hosjeojh in Arabia.^ There are various 
Em-opean names. Besides the Greek and Latin words, 
there is an ancient Slav name, 'proso,^^ retained in Russia 
and Poland, an old German word hirsi, and a Lithuanian 
name som^ The absence of Keltic names is remarkable. 
It appeal's that the species was cultivated especially in 
Eastern Europe, and spread westward towards the end of 
the Gallic dominion. 

With regard to its wild existence, Linnmus says ® that 
it inhabits °India, and most authors repeat this; but 
Anglo-Indian botanists’ always give it as cultivated. It 
is not found in Japanese floras. In the north of China 
de Bimge only saw it cultivated,® and Maximowicz near 
the Ussuri, on the bordem of fields and in places near 
Chinese dwellings.® Ledebour says it is nearly wild in 
Altaic Siberia and Central Russia, and wild south of the 
Caucasus and in the country of Talysch. Ho quotes 
Hohenacker for the last-named locality, who, however, 
says only “ nearly wild.” u In the Crimea, where it 
furnishes bread for the Tartars, it is found here and there 
nearly wild/® which is also the case in the south of 
France, in Italy, and in Austria.^® It is not wild in 


* Roxbnrgb, FI. Ind., edit. 1832, p. 810; Piddington, Index. 

* Rosenmiilier, R* ** 5l. Alterth. ; Diet. Fran^.-Berhere. 

■ Delile, FI. £gypt., p. 3 5 Forskal, FI. Arab., cir. 

* Ad. Pictet, Ori^tnej Indo-Europ^ennes, edit. 2, T 0 I. i. p. 851. 

* Ibid. ^ LinniBUB, Spec. Plant., i. p. 86. 

* Roxburgh, FI. Ind,, edit. 1832, p. 310 j Aitchison, Cot. of Punjab Ft., 
p.159. 

* Bunge, Enum., No. 400. * Maximowicz, Primitt® Amur,, p. 330. 

Ledebour, FI. Ross., iv. p. 469. 

Hohenacker, PZonf. Talyseh., p. 13. 

** Steven, Verzeieh. Halt. Tour., p. 371. 

** Mutel, FI. Fran^, iv. p. 20; Farlatore, FI. Hal., i. p. 122 ; Viviani, 
FU Damat., i. p. 60; Neilreich, Ft. Nied. (Esterr., p. 82. 
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Greece/ and no one has found it in Persia or in Syria. 
Forskal and Delile indicated it in Egypt, but Ascherson 
does not admit this;^ and Forskal gives it in Arabia.® 
The species may have become naturalized in these regions, 
as tlie result of frequent cultivation from the time of the 
ancient Egyptians. However, its wild nature is so 
doubtful elsewhere, that its Egypto-Ai-abian origin is 
very probable. 

Italian Millet— Panicum Italiciim, Linnaeus; Setaria 
Italica, Beauvois. 

The cultivation of this species was very common in 
the temperate parts of the old world in prehistoric 
times. Its seeds served as food for man, thougli now 
they are chiefly given to birds. 

In Cliina it is one of the five plants which the 
emperor .sows each year in a public ceremony, according 
to the command issued by Chin-nong 2700 B.c.'* The 
common name is siao mi (little seed), the more ancient 
name being/cit; but the latter seems to be applied also to 
a very diflerent species.® Pickering says he recognized it 
in two ancient Egyptian diawings, and that it is now 
cultivated in Eg 3 q)t® under the name dokhn; but that is 
the name of Panicum miliaceum. It is, therefore, very 
doubtful that the ancient Eg^’ptians cultivated it. It has 
been found among the remains of the Swiss lake-dwell¬ 
ings of the stone epoch, and therefore d fortiori among 
the lake-dwellers of the subsequent epoch in Savoy.’ 

The ancient Greeks and Latins did not mention it, or 
at least it has not been possible to certify it from what 
they say of several panicums and millets. In our own 
day the species is rarely cultivated in the south of 
Europe, not at all in Greece,“ for instance, and I do not 

A Heldreich, Nutz. Oriechenl., p. 3 } PJlanz. Attisch Elene., jp. 516. 

* M Ascherson informs me in a letter that in his AufzMung the 
word cult, has been omitted by mistake after Panicum mtUaceum. 

* Forskal, FI. Arab., p. civ. 

* Bretschneider, Study and Value, etc., pp* 7, 8 

* Bretschneider, ibid. 

* According to Unger, J^anz. d. A/f. p* 34. 

’ Heer, PJlanzen d. Pfahlbaut., p. 5, fig. 7; p. 17, figs. 28, 29 ; Perrin, 
£(u<lee Prdhistoriques sur la Savoie, p. 22. 

* Heldreich, Nutzpfi. Qriech. 
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find it indicated in Egypt, but it is common in Southern 
Asia.^ 

The Sanskrit names kuru/ii and priyungd, of which 
the first is retained in Ben gali,2 are attributed to this 
species. Piddington mentions several other names in 
Indian languages in his Index. Ainslie® gives a Per¬ 
sian name, arzun, and an Arabic name ; but the latter is 
commonly attributed to Panicum miliaceum. There is 
no Hebrew name, and the plant is not mentioned in 
botanical works upon Egypt and Arabia. The European 
names have no historical value. They are not original, 
and commonly refer to the transmission of the species or 
to its cultivation in a given country. The specific name, 
itnlicwm, is an absurd example, the plant being rarely 
cultivated and never wild in Italy. 

Ruinphius says it is wild in the Suiida Isles, but not 
very positively.* Linnjeus probably started from this 
basis to exaggerate and even promulgate an error, saying, 
" inhabits the Indies.” ® It certainly does not come from 
the We-st Indies; and further, Roxburgh asserts that ho 
never saw it wild in India. The Grarain® have not 
yet appeared in Sir Josepli Hooker's flora; but Aitchi- 
son® gives the species as only cultivated in the north¬ 
west of India. The Australian plant which Robert 
Brown said belonged to this species belongs to another.’ 
P. italicv/ni appeals to be wild in Japan, at least in the 
^rm called gei'^nanica by different authors,® and the 
Chinese consider the five cereals of the annual ceremony 
to be natives of their country. Yet Bun<Te, in the 
north of China, and Maximowicz in the basin of the 
river Amur, only saw the species cultivated on a lar^o 
scale, in the form of the germanica variety.® In 


p. 202 !^! P* 

* ^bnrgh ibid, » AinsHe, Mat. Med. Ind., i. p. 226 

* {Rumphitu, V. p. 202). 

Indus (Lmneeus, Species, i. p. 83).^ 

; ^tchison, CatoZ. 0 /Punjab PI, p. 162. ^ 

■ •4«etraZ., vii. p. 498. 

^ mnetet and Savatier, Enum. Japan., ii. p. 262. 

ungo, Enum,, No. 399; Maximowicz, Primitia. Amur., p. 330 
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Persia,^ the Caucasus Mountains, and Europe, I only 
find in floras the plant indicated as cultivated, or escaped 
sometimes from cultivation on rubbish-heaps, waysides, 
waste ground, etc.^ 

The sum of the historical, philological, and botanical 
data make me think that the species existed before all 
cultivation, thousands of years ago in China, Japan, and 
in the Indian Archipelago. Its cultivation must have 
early spread towards the West, since we know of Sanskrit 
names, but it docs not seem to have been known in Syria, 
Arabia, and Greece, and it is probably through Russia 
and Austria that it early arrived among the lake-dwellers 
of the stone age in Switzerland. 

Common Sorghum— Holcus sorghum, Linnseus; An^ 
dropogon sorghum, Brotero; Sorghum vulgare, Persoon. 

Botanists are not agreed as to the distinction of 
several of the species of sorghum, and even as to the 
genera into which this group of the Graininre should be 
divided. A good monograph on the sorghums is needed, 
as in the case of the panicums. In the mean time I will 
give some information on the principal species, because 
of tlieir immense importance as food for man, rearing 
of poultry, and as fodder for cattle. 

We may take as a typical species the sorghum culti¬ 
vated in Europe, as it is figured by Host in his GramincB 
Austriacce (iv. pi. 2). It is one of the plants most com¬ 
monly cultivated by the modern Egyptians, under the 
name of dourra, and also in equatorial Africa, India, and 
China.® It is so productive in hot countries that it is a 
staple food of immense populations in the old world. 

Linnmus and all authors, even our contemporaries, 
say that it is of Indian origin; but in the first edition of 
Roxburgh’s flora, published in 1820, this botanist, who 
should have been consulted, asserts that he had only seen 
it cultivated. He makes the same remark for the allied 
forms (hicolor, saccharatus, etc.), which are often regarded 

’ Buhse, Anjzahlung, p. 232. 

* Sec Pavlatore, FI. ItaL, i. p. 113; Motel, FI. Fran<., iv. p. 20, etc. 

* Delile, Plantes Cull, en £<vjpte, p. 7; Roxborgh. FI. Ind., edit. 1832, 
vol. i. p. 269; Aitcliisou, Catal. of Punjab PI., p. 175; Bretscimeider, 
Study and Value, etc., p. 9. 
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as mere varieties. Aitchison also had only seen the sor¬ 
ghum cultivated. The absence of a Sanskrit name also 
renders the Indian origin very doubtful. Brctschncidcr, 
on the other hand, says the sorghum is indigenous in 
China, although he says that ancient Chinese authors 
have not spoken of it. It is true that he Quotes a name, 
common at Pekin, kao-liang (tall millet), which also 
applies to Bolens saccharatus, and to which it is better 
suited. 

The sorghum has not been found among the remains 
of the lake-dwellings of Switzerland and Italy. Tlie 
Greeks never spoke of it. Pliny’s phrase ^ about a milinm 
introduced into Italy from India in his time has been 
supposed to refer to the sorghum; but it was a taller plant, 
perhaps Bolens saccharains. The sorghum has not been 
found in a natural state in the tombs of ancient Egypt, 
Dr. Hannerd thought he recognized it in some crushed 
seeds brought by Hosellini from Thebes but Mr. Birch, 
the keeper of Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum, 
has more recently declared that the species has not been 
found in the ancient tombs.® Pickering says he recog¬ 
nized its leaves mixed with those of the papyru.s. Ho 
says he also saw paintings of it; and Leipsius has copies 
of drawings which he, as well as Unger and Wilkinson, 
takes to be the donrra of modern cultivation.^ The height 
and the form of the ear ore undoubtedly those of the 
sorghum. It is possible that this species is the dochan, 
once mentioned in the Old Testament ® as a cereal from 
which bread was made; yet the modern Ai*abic word 
dokhn refers to the sweet sorghum. 

Common names tell us nothing, either from their lack 
of meaning, or because in many cases the same name 
has been applied to the different kinds of panicum and 
sorghum. I can find none which is certain in the 
ancient languages of India or Western Asia, which 

^ Pliny, Hist, lib. xviii. o, 7. 

* Qnoted by Unger, Die PJIanzen des Alten Egyptens, p. 84. 

* S. Birch, in Wilkinson, 2fan. and Oust qfAnc, Egyptians, 1878, vol. ii. 
p. 427. 

* Lopsius* drawings are reprodneed by Unger and by Wilkinson. 

* Ezek. iv. 9. 
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aro-ues an introduction of but few centuries before the 

o 

Christian era. 

No botanist mentions the dourra as wild in Egypt 
or in Arabia. An analogous form is wild in equatorial 
Africa, but R. Brown has not been able to identify it/ 
and the flora of tropical Africa in course of publication at 
Kew has not yet reached the order Graminje. There 
remains, therefore, the single assertion of Dr. Bretsch- 
neider, that the tall sorghum is indigenous in China. 
If it is really the species in question, it spread westward 
very late. But it was known to the ancient Egyptians, 
and how could they have received it from China while 
it remained unknoum to the intermediate peoples ? ^ It 
is easier to understand that it is indigenous in tropical 
Africa, and was introduced into Eg3’pt in prehistoric 
time, afterwards into India, and finally into China, where 
its cultivation does not seem to be very ancient, for the 
first work which mentions it belongs to the fourth cen¬ 


tury of our era. 

In support of the theory of African origin, I may quote 
the observation of Schmidt/ that the species abounds in 
the island of San Antonio, in the Cape Verde group, in 
rocky pluccs. He believes it to be ‘^completely iiatuial- 
ized,’' which perhaps conceals a true origin. _ 

Sweet Sorghum —Holciis saccharatus, Linnmus ; An- 
d'Topof/on sciccharatus, Roxburgh; Sorghum succhara- 
turn, Bersoon. 

This species, taller than the common sorghum and 
with a loose panicle,® is cultivated in tropical countne.s 
for the seed—which, however, is not so good as that ot 
the common sorghum—and in less hot countries as fodder, 
or even for the sugar which the stem contains in con¬ 
siderable quantities. The Chinese extract a spirit from 


it, but not sugar. ^ . i 

The opinion of botanists and of the public in general 

is tliat it comes from India; but Roxburgh says that it 

is only cultivated in that country. It is the same in 


> Brown, Bof. 0 /Conjo, p. 544. 

* Sclimidt, Bcitrdge zur Flora Capverdischen Inscln, p. ioa 

* See Host, Gramince Austriac<s, vol. iv. pi. 4. 
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the Sunda Isles, where the hattari is certainly this 
species. It is the kao-liaixg, or great millet of the Chinese. 
It is not said to be indigenous in China, nor is it men¬ 
tioned by Chinese authors who lived before the Chri.stian 
era.^ From these facts, and the absence of any Sanskrit 
name, the Asiatic origin seems to me a delusion. 

The plant is now cultivated in Egypt less than the 
common sorghum, and in Arabia under the name dokh na 
or dokhn.^ No botanist has seen it wild in these 
countries. There is no proof that the ancient Egyptians 
cultivated it. Herodotus® spoke of a “tree-millet” in 
the plains of Assyria. It might be the species in question, 
but it is not possible to prove it. 

The Greeks and Romans were not acquainted with it, 
not at least before the Roman empire, but it is poj?sibIe 
that this was the millet, seven feet high, which Pliny 
mentions ^ as having been introduced from India in his 
lifetime. 

We must probably seek its origin in tropical Africa, 
where the species is generally cultivated. Sir William 
■Hooker® mentions specimens from the banks of the river 
Nun, which were perhaps wild. The approaching pub- 
li(mtion of the Graminae in the floi-a of tropical ^rica 
will probably throw some light on this question. The 
g>read of its cultivation from the interior of Africa to 
E^pt after the Pharaohs, to Arabia, the Indian Archi- 
pela^o, and, after the epoch of Sanskrit, to India, lastly 
to China towards the beginning of our era, tallies with 
historical data, and is not difficult to admit. The inverse 

Jiypothesis of a transmission from east to west presents 
a number of objections. 

Several varieties of sorghum are cultivated in Asia 
and in Africa; for instance, cernmia with drooping 


194 ^76T^ f ■ If" j; P- E«“P'nu3, Amhoin., y. p. 

■ K^oCiSb-’i 

apecifiSwn “P- ““7 be tte variety or 

* W. Hooker, Niger Floret. 
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panicles, mentioned by Roxburgh, and which Prosper 
Alpin had seen in Egypt; hicolor, which in height re¬ 
sembles the sacckaratus; and niger and rubens, which 
also seem to be varieties of cultivation. None of these 
has been found wild, and it is probable that a monograph 
would connect them with one or other of the above- 
mentioned species. 

Coracan— Eleusine coracana, Gaertner 

This annual grass, which resembles the millets, is cul¬ 
tivated especially in India and the Malay Archipelago. 
It is also grown in Egypt ‘ and in Abyssinia but the 
silence of many botanists, who have mentioned the plants 
of the interior and west of Africa, shows that its cultiva¬ 
tion is not widely spread on that continent. In Japan ^ 
it sometimes escapes from cultivation. The seeds will 
ripen in the south of Europe, but the plant is valueless 
there except as fodder * 

No author mentions having found it in a wild state 
in Asia or in Africa. Roxburgh,® who is attentive to 
such matters, after speaking of its cultivation, adds, 
“ I never saw it wild.” He distinguishes under the 
name Eleusine stricta a form even more commonly 
cultivated in India, which appears to be simply a variety 
of E. coracana, and which also he has not found 
uncultivated. 

We shall discover its country by other means. 

In the first place, the species of the genus Elev^ne are 
more numerous in the south of Asia than in other 
tropical regions. Besides the cultivated plant, Royle ® 
mentions other species, of which the poorer natives of 
India gather the seeds in the plains. According to 
Piddin*''ton’s Index, there is a Sanskrit name, lajiha, and 
several other names in the modern languages of India. 
That of coracana comes from an old name used in Ceylon, 
kourakkan? In the Malay Archipelago the names 
appear less numerous and less original. 

' Schweinfarth and Ascherson, Aufzdhlung, p. 209. 

® Bern Jardinier, 1880, p. 585. 

* Franchet and Savatier, Enum. Plant. Japoiu, ii. p. 17-. ^ 

* Bon Jardinier, xbid. * Roxburgh, FI. Indica, edit. 2, vol. i. p. 34,1. 

* Royle, III. Him. Plants. ’ Thwaites, Enum. PI. Zcylan., p. 371. 
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In Egj'pfc the cultivation of this species is perhajis 
not very ancient. The inonuinents of antiquity bear no 
trace of it. Gi*a?co-Iloinan authors wlio knew the country 
did not speak of it, nor later Prosptu* Alpin, Forskal, and 
Delile. We must refer to a nioderii work, tliat of 
Schweinfurth and Ascherson, to find mention of tin* 
species, and I cannot even discover an Arab naine.^ 
Thus botany, history, and philology point to an Indian 
origin. The 6ora of British India, in wliich tlie Gramime 
have not yet apjieared, will perliaj)s tell us the plant 
has been found wild in recent e.xplorations. 

Anearly allied species is grown in Abyssinia, 

Tocussa, Fresenius,^ a plant very little known, wliich is 
perhaps a native of Africa. 

Eice —Oryza saliva, Linnneus. 

In the ceremony instituted by the Chinese Emperor 
Chiu-nong, 2800 years B.C., rice plays the principal part. 
The reigning emperor must himself sow it, wliereas the 
four other species are or may be sown by the ])rinees of 
his^ family® The five species are considered by the 
Chinese as indigenous, and it must be admitted that this 
is probably the case with rice, which is in general use, 
and has been so for a long time, in a country intersected 
by canals and rivers, and hence peculiarly favourable 
^ ^uatic plants. Botanists have not sufficiently studied 
Chinese plants for us to know whether rice is often found 
outside cultivated ground; but Luureiro-* had seen it iu 
mai-shes in Cochin-China. 

Rumphius and modern writers upon the Malay 
Archipe ago give it only as a cultivated plant. The 
multitude of names and varieties points to a very ancient 
cultivation. In British India it dates at least from the 
Aryan invasion, for rice has Sanskrit names, vri/ri. 


Linnfflna, Delile, etc 

p ^^Presemus, CotoZ. Sem. Uorti. France/., 1834, Beitr. z. FI. Abyss., 
Tlrnt Julian, in Loiseleur, Consid. sur les CMales part i n 9 Q 
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<i mnya} -whence come, probably, several names in modem 
Indian lansfuaires, and oruza or oruzon of the ancient 
Greeks, roaz or arous of the Arabs. Theophrastus^ 
mentioned rice as cultivated in India. The Greeks 
became acquainted with it through Alexander’s expedi¬ 
tion. “According to Aristobulus,” says Strabo,® “rice 
grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, Susida; ” and he adds, 
“ we may also add in Lower Syria.” Further on he notes 
tliat the Indians use it for food, and extract a spirit from 
it. These assertions, doubtful perhaps for Bactriana, 
show that this cultivation was firmly established, at 
least, from the time of Alexander (400 B.C.), in the 
Euphrates valley, and from the beginning of our era 
in the hot and irrigated districts of Syria. The Old 
Testament does not mention rice, but a careful and 
judicious writer, Reynier,^ has remarked several passages 
in the Talmud which relate to its cultivation. These 
facts lead us to suppose that the Indians employed 
rice after the Chinese, and that it spread still later 
towards the Euphrates—earlier, however, than the Aryan 
invasion into India. A thousand years elapsed between 
tlie existence of this cultivation in Babylonia and its 
transportation into Syria, whence its introdiiction into 
E^yypt after an interval of probably two or three centuries. 
There is no trace of rice among the grains or paintings of 
ancient Egypt.® Strabo, who had visited this country 
as well as Syria, does not say that rice was cultivated in 
E"ypt in his time, but that the Garamantes® grew it, 
and this people is believed to have inhabited an oasis to 
the south of Carthage. It is possible that they received 
it from Syria. At all events, Egypt could not long fail 


§ 18; 


‘ Piddington, Index; Hehn, CuUnrpflanzen, edit. 3, p. 437. 

« Thcoulira-slus, Hist., lib. iv. cap. 4, 10. 

^ Strabo, Glographie, Tardieu’s translation, lib. xv. cap. 1, 

" ReynieJ; Iconamie dcs ct des Juifs (1820) p. 450 ; ^conomie 

PMi<,Jet Rurale des £gypliens et desCarthagincs (1823) p32L 

» Unger mentions none 5 Birch, m 1878, furnishes a note to Wilkin¬ 
son’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, it. p. ^2. ‘ There 
is no proof of the cultivauon of rice, of which no grams have been found, 

• Reynier, ihtd. 
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to possess a crop so well suitcrl to its peculiar condition.s 
of irrigation. The Arab.s introduced the species int(j 
Spain, as we see from the Spanish name arroz. Rice was 
first cultivated in Ital}^ in 1408, near Pi.sa.^ It is of 
recent introduction into Louisiana. 

When I said that the cultivation of rice in India was 
probably more recent than in Ciiina, 1 did not mean that 
the plant was not wild there. It belongs to a family of 
which the species cover wide areas, and, besides, atpiatic 
plants have commonly more extensive habitations than 
others. Rice existed, perhaps, before all cultivation in 
Southern Asia from Cliina to Rengal, as is shown by the 
variety of names in the monosyllabic langua'''’es of the 
races between India and China.^ It has been found 
outside cultivation in several Indian localities, accordim.- 
to Roxburgh.3 He says that wild rice, called newarce by 
the Telingas, grows in abundance on the shores of lakes 
in the country of the Circars. Its grain is prized by rich 
Hindus, out it is not planted because it is not very 
productive. Roxburgh lias no doubt that tliis is the 
original plant. Thomson ^ found wild rice at Moradabad. 
m the province of Delhi. Historical reasons suiiport the 
Idea that these specimens are indigenous. Otherwise 
they might be supposed to be the result of the habitual 
cultivation of the species, all the more that there are 
examples of the facility with which rice sows itself and 

^ ^ climates.'^ In any 

beiipfVrl and botanical probability tend to 

he belief that nee existed in India before cultivation.® 

« ^ wiays, Linnoius. 

ducid Ilf Ameri<^n origin and has only been intro¬ 
duced into the old world since the discovery of the new. 

* Targioni, Cenni Storici. 

* in JwmoZ of Botany, ISGG, p. 32-1. 

' P- 200. 

, Catal. Punjab., p. 157. 

^ P- 518; Baker, 17. of 

certainly wild in tropical 
naturalized.—A uthok's note, 1881. ^ become 
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I consider these two assertions as positive, in spite of the 
contrary opinion of some authors, and the doubts of 
the celebrated agriculturist Bonafous, to whom we are 
indebted for the most complete treatise upon maize.”^ 
I used these words in 1855, alter having already contested 
the opinion of Bonafous at the time of the publication of 
his work.^ The proofs of an American origin have been 
since reinforced. Yet attempts have been made to prove 
the contrary, and as the French name, hU de Tarquie, 
gives currency to an error, it is as well to resume the 
discussion with new data. 

No one denies that maize was unknown in Europe at 
the time of the Roman empire, but it has been said that 
it was brought from the East in the Middle Ages. The 
principal argument is based upon a charter of the thir¬ 
teenth century, published by Moliiiari,® according to 
which two crusaders, companions in arms of Boniface III., 
Marquis of Monferrat, gave in 1204 to the town of Incisa 
a piece of the true cross . . . and a purse containing a 
kind of seed of a golden colour and partly white, unknown 
in the country and brought from Anatolia, where it was 
called meli(/a, etc. The historian of the crusades, Michaux, 
and later Daru and Sismondi, said a great deal about this 
charter; but the botanist Belile, as well as Targioni- 
tozzetti and Bonafous himself, thought that the seed in 
<]uestion iniglit belong to some sorghum and not to maize. 
4’hese old discussions have been rendered absurd by the 
Comte de Riant’s discovery ^ that the charter of Incisa 
is the fabrication of a modern impostor. I quote this 
instance to show how scholars who are not naturalists 
may make mistakes in the interpretation of the names ol 
I)lants. and also how dangerous it is to rely upon an isolated 
proof in historical questions. 

The names Ole de Ttirquie, Turkish wheat (Indian 

‘ Bonafous, Jlist. Nat. Agric. et £cornjmique du 2Iaig, 1 vol. in folio. 
Paris aod Tnrin, 1836* 

" A. do Candolle^ Bihliotheque Universelle de Qeneve, Aug. 1836, 
Bot. Rais.y p. 942. 

^ ^folinari, Storia d^Incisay Asti, 1810. 

^ Hiint, La Chnrfe d'lnricay 8vo i)umphlet, 1877, ropriuted from tho 
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coiTi), given to maize in almost all modern European lan¬ 
guages no more prove an Eastern origin than the charter 
of Incisa. These names are as erroneous as that of C 07 
d’lnde, in English turkey, given to an American hird. 
Maize is called in Lorraine and in the Vosges Roman corn ; 
in Tuscany, Sicilian com; in Sicily, Indian corn; in the 
Pyrenees, Spanish corn ; in Provence, Barhary or Guinea 
corn. The Turks call it Egyptian corn, and the Egyp¬ 
tians, Syrian dourm. This last case proves at least that 
it is neither Egyptian nor Syrian. The widespread 
name of Turkish wlieat dates from the sixteenth century. 
It sprang from an error as to the origin of the plant, 
which was fostered perhaps by the tufts which terminate 
the ears of maize, which were compared to the beard of 
the Turks, or by the vigour of the plant, wduch may have 
given rise to an expression similar to the French fort 
comme un turc. The first botanist who uses the name, 
Turkish wheat, is Buellius, in 1536.^ Bock or Tragus,^ in 
1552, after giving a drawing of the species w’^hich lie calls 
Fmmeniurri turckum, WeUchkorn, in Germany, havin«^ 
learnt by merchants that it came from India, conceived 
the unfortunate idea that it was a certain iypha of Bac- 
triana, to^ which ancient authors alluded in vague terms. 
Dodoens in 1583, Camerarius in 1588, and Matthiole** rec¬ 
tified these errors, and positively asserted the American 
ongm. They adopted the name mays, wdiich they knew' 
to be American. We have seen (p. SG 3 ) that the zea of 
the Greeks was a spelt. Certainly the ancients did not 
know maize. The first travellers^ who described the 
productions of the new world were surprised at it, a clear 

1 known it in Europe. Hernandez ^ 

according to some authorities, 
in lo93 according to others « did not know that from the 

» Stxrptum, etc., edit. 1552, p. $50. 

deit. 1570 ': p ”■ Camerriu., Sort., p. 94, Matthiole. 

P. Martyr, Eroilla, Jean do Lerv* etc 151 6 - 1 WR 

Haraandea, Thes.itexic.,p. 242. « Laadgae,JirLio messert, p.467. 
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year 1500 maize had been sent to Seville for cultivation. 

% 

This fact, attested by F^e, who has seen the municipal 
records,^ clearly shows the American origin, which caused 
Hernandez to think the name of Turiash wheat a very 
bad one. 

It may perhaps be urged that maize, new to Eurojie 
in the sixteenth century, existed in some pai-ts of Asia or 
Africa before the discovery of America. Let us see what 
truth there may be in tliis. 

The famous orientalist D’Herbelot ^ had accumulated 
several errors pointed out by Bonafous and by me, on 
the subject of a passage in the Persian historian Mirkoud 
of the fifteenth century, about a cereal wliicli Rous, son 
of Japhet, sowed upon the shores of the Caspian Sea, and 
which he takes to be tlie Indian corn of our day. It is 
hardly wortli considering these assertions of a scholar to 
wlioin it had never occurred to consult the works of the 
botanists of his own day, or earlier. What is more im¬ 
portant is tlie total silence on the subject of maize of the 
travellers who visited Asia and Africa before the discoveiy 
of America; also the absence of Hebrew and Sanskrit 
names for this plant; and lastly, that Egyptian monu¬ 
ments present no specimen or drawing of it.^ Rifaud, it 
is true, found an ear of maize in a sarcophagus at Thebes, 
but it is believed to have been the trick of an Arab 
impostor. If maize had existed in ancient Egypt, it would 
be seen in all monuments, and would have been connected 
with religious ideas like all other remarkable plants. A 
species so easy of cultivation would have spread into all 
neighbouring countries. Its cultivation would not have 
been abandoned; and we find, on the contrary,that Prosper 
Alpin, visiting Egypt in 1592, does not speak of it, and 
that Forskal,^ at the end of the eighteenth century, men¬ 
tioned maize as still but little grown in Egypt, where it 
had no name distinct from the sorghums. Ebn Baithar, 

’ Ft*o, Souvenirs de la Ouerre d'Espayne, p. 128. 

’ liibliolhcque Orienfale, Paris, 1697, at the word Rous. 

® Kunth,/Inn. Sr. iVat., ser. 1, vol. viii. p. 418; Raspail, i6td.; Unger. 
Pdanzen des Alien JEnvptens; A. Braan. Pjlanzenreste jE-i<Jpt. Mas. in 
licrlin : Wilkinson, Manners and Custotns o/ Ancient Egyptians. 

* Forskul, p. liii. 
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an Arab physician of the thirteenth century, who had 
travelled through the countries lying between Spain and 
Persia, indicates no plant which can be supposed to be 

maize. 

J. Crawfurd,' having seen maize generally cultivated 
in the Malay Archipelago under a name jarum/, which 
appears to be indigenous, believed that the species was a 
native of these islands. But then how is it Kumphius 
makes no mention of it. Tiie silence of this author points 
to an introduction later than the seventeenth centuiy. 
lifaize was so little diffused on the continent of India in tlu^ 
last century, that Roxburgh^ wrote in his flora, which 
was published long after it was drawn up, “ Cultivated 
in different parts of India in gardens, and only as an 
ornament, but nowhere on the continent of India as an 
object of cultivation on a large scale.” We have seen 
that there is no Sanskrit name. 

Maize is frequently cultivated in China in modern 
times, and particularly round Pekin for several genei-a- 
tions,® although most travellers of the last century make 
no mention of it. Dr. Bretschneider, in his work pub¬ 
lished in 1870, does not hesitate to say that maize is not 
indigenous in China; but some words in his letter of 
1881 make me think that he now attributes some impor¬ 
tance to an ancient Chinese author, of whom Bonafous 
and afterwards Hance and Mayers have said a great deal. 
This is a work by Li-chi-tchin, entitled Phen-thfiao-kaiuj^ 
mou, or Pen-tsao-kwng-mu, a species of treatise on natural 
history, which Bretschneider * says was witten at the end 
of the sixteenth century. Bonafous says it Avas concluded 
in 1578, and the edition which he had seen in the Huzard 
library was of 1637. It contains a drawing of maize 
with the Chinese character. This plate is copied in 
Bonafous’ work, at the beginning of the chapter on the 
original country of the maize. It is clear that it repre- 

* Crawfnrd, History of the Indian .irchipeiayo, Edinburgh, 1820, vol. i.i 

Journal of Botany, 1866, p. 326. ’* 

® Roxbni-gh, Flora indtea, edit. 1832, vol. iii. p. 563, 

* Rretsclincider, Study atid Folue, etc., pp. 7, 18. 

* Il/id. 
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sents the plant. Dr. Hancc^ appears to have based his 
arguments upon the researches of ilayers, who says that 
early Chinese authors assert that maize was imported 
from Sifaii (Lower Mongolia, to the west of China) long 
befoi’e tlie end of the fifteenth century, at an unknown 
date. The article contains a copy of the drawing in the 
Pen-fsao-kiuKj-mu, to which lie assigns the date 1597. 

The importation through Mongolia is improbable to 
such a degree that it is hardly wortli speaking of it, and 
as for tlie principal assertion of the Chinese author, the 
dates are uncertain and late. Tlie work was finished in 
1578 according to Bonafous, in 1597 according to Mayers. 
If this be tine, and especially if the second of these dates 
is the true one, it may be admitted that maize was brought 
to China after the discovery of America. The Portuguese 
came to Java in 1490,^ that is to say four years after the 
discovery of America, and to China in 1510.*^ Magellan’s 
voyage from South America to the Philippine Islands took 
place in 1520. During the fifty-eight or seventy-seven 
years between 1516 and the dates assigned to the Cliinese 
work, seeds of maize may have been taken to China by 
navigators from America or from Europe. Dr. Bret- 
schneiiler wrote to me recently that the Chinese did not 
know the new world earlier than the Europeans, and that 
the lands to the east of their cinmtry, to which there are 
some allusions in their ancient writings, are the islands ot 
Japan. He had already quoted the opinion of a Chinese 
savant, that the introduction of maize in the neighbourhood 
of Pekin dates from the last years of the Ming dynasty, 
which ended in 1644. This date agrees with the other 
facts. Tlie introduction into Japan was probably of later 
date, since Kiompfer makes no mention of the species.* 

From all these facts, we conclude that maize is not a 
native of the old world. It became rapidly diffused in it 

* The article is in the Phantwreutical Journal of 1870^ I only know 
it from a short e.xtract in Seeiuaim’s Journal oj Botany, 1871, p. 62. 

* Ruiiiphius, vol. v. p. 525. 

» JIalte.RruiJ, G^O'jraphie, i. p. 403. . • . o- i u i j i 

^ A plant engraved on an ancient weapon which Siebold had taken 

for maize is a sorghum, according to Eoin, quoted by Wittniack, Vebsr 
Antikcn Mais^ 
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after the discovery of Antiorioa, and this very rapidity 
completes the proof that, had it existed anywhere in Asia 
or Africa, it would have played an important i>art in 
ao’ricultiire for thousands ol years. 

“ We shall see that the facts are quite contrary to these 
in America. 

At the time of the discoveiy of the new continent, 
maize was one of the staples of its agriculture, from the 
La Plata valley to the United States. It had names in 
all the languages.^ The natives planted it round their 
temporary dwellings where they did not form a fixed 
population. The burial-mounds of the natives of North^ 
America who preceded those of our day, the tombs ot 
tlie Incas, the catacombs of Peru, contain ears or grains of 
maize, just as the monuments of ancient Egypt contain 
grains of barley and wheat and millet-seed. In Mexico, 
a goddess who bore a name derived from that of maize 
{Cinfeutl, from Chitii) answ'ered to the Ceres of tlie 
Greeks, fer the first-fruits of the maize harvest were 
offered to her, as the first-fruits of our cereals to the 
Greek goddess. At Cusco the virgins of the sun offered 
sacrifices of bread made from Indian corn. Nothing i.s 
better calculated to show the antiquity and generality of 
the cultivation of a plant than this intimate connection 
with the religious rites of the ancient inhabitants. We 
must not, however, attribute to these indications the 
.same importance in America as in the old world. The 
civilization of the Peruvians under the Incas, and that of 
the Toltecs and Aztecs in Mexico, has not the extra¬ 
ordinary antiquity of the civilizations of China, Chaldea, 
and Egypt. It dates at earliest from the beginning of the 
Christian era; but the cultivation of maize is more 
ancient than the monuments, to judge from the numerous 
varieties of the species found in them, and their dispersal 
into remote regions. 

A yet more remarkable proof of antiquity has been 
discovered by Darwin. He found ears of Indian corn, 
and eighteen species of shells of our epoch, buried in the 
soil of the shore in Peru, now at least eighty-five feet 

‘ See Martioa, Beitra^e *ur Ethnographic Amerikas, p. 127, 
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above the level of the sea.^ This maize was perhaps not 
cultivated, but in this case it would be yet more 
interesting, as an indication of the origin of the species. 

Although America has been explored by a great 
number of botanists, none have found maize in tlie 
conditions of a wild plant. 

Auguste de Saint-Hilaire^ thought he recognized the 
wild type in a singular variety, of which each gi’ain is 
enclosed within its sheath or bract. It is known at 
Buenos-Ayres under the name pinsigallo. It is Zea Mays 
tanicata of Saint-Hilaire, of which Bonafous gives an 
illustration, pi. 5, bis, under the name Zea cryptosperma. 
Bindley® also gives a description and a drawing from 
seeds brought, it is said, fi'om the Rockv Mountains, but 
this is not confirmed by recent Californian noras. A 
young Guarany, born in Paraguay on its frontiers, had 
I’ecognized this maize, and told Saint-Hilaire that it gi'ew 
in the damp forests of his country. This is very in¬ 
sufficient proof that it is indigenous. No traveller to my 
knowledge has seen this plant wild in Paraguay or 
Brazil. But it is an interesting fact that it has been 
cultivated in Europe, and that it often passes into the 
ordinary state of maize. Bindley observed it when it 
had been only two or three years in cultivation, and 
Professor Radic obtained from one sowing 225 ears of the 
form tunicafa, and 105 of the common^ form with naked 
grains.^ Evidently this form, which might be believed a 
true species, but whose country is. however, doubtful, is 
hardly even a race. It is one of the innumerable varieties, 
moi'e 01 ' less hereditary, of which botanists wlio are con¬ 
sidered authorities make only a single species, because of 
their want of stability and the transitions which they 

frequently present. . i i ■ 

On the condition of ZeG' and its habitation in 

America before it was cultivated, we have nothing but con- 


* Darw'in, T'dr. of Plants and Anim. under D<mest., i. p. 320. 

* A. do Saint-Hilairc, Aww. Sc. Aaf., xri. p- 143. 

® Lindley, Jowrn. 0 / the Hortic. 5oc., i. p. 

^ 1 quote tliosc facts from Wittmack, Ueber Aniiken Mais arts Nord 
und Slid Aoterika, p. 87, ia Berlin AnthropoL Gc$., Nov. 10, 1870. 
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jectural knowledge.' I will state what I take to be the sum 
of this, because it leads to certain probable indications. 

I remark fii"st that maize is a plant singularly un¬ 
provided with means of dispersion and protection. The 
grains are hard to detach from the ear, which is itself 
enveloped. They have no tuft or wing to catch the wind, 
and when the ear is not gathered by man the grains fall 
still fixed in the receptacle, and then rodents and other 
animals must destroy them in quantities, and all the 
more that they are not sufficiently hard to j>ass intact 
through the digestive organs. Probably so unprotected 
a species was becoming more and more rare in some 
limited region, and was on the point of becoming extinct, 
when a wandering tribe of savages, having perceived its 
nutritious qualities, saved it from destruction by culti¬ 
vating it. I am the more disposed to believe that its 
natural area was small that the species is unique; that is 
to say, that it constitutes what is called a single-typed 
genus. The genera which contain few species, and 
especially the monotypes, have as a rule more restricted 
areas than others. Palaeontology will perhaps one day 
show whether there ever existed in America several species 
of Zca, or similar Gi'amince, of which maize is the last 
survivor. Now, the genus Zea is not only a monotype, 
^t stands almost alone in its family. A single genus, 
Atw/ttaa of Schrader, maybe compared with it, of which 
there is one species in Mexico and another in Guatemala- 
but It IS a quite distinct genus, and there are no inter-’ 
mediate forms between it and Zea. 

Wittmack has made some curious researches in order 
w discover which variety of maize probably represents 
the form belonging to the epoch anterior to cultivation, 
i or this purpose he has compared ears and grains taken 
from the mounds of North Amenca with those from Peru. 
11 these monuments offered only one form of maize the 

Imve blTfo varikies 

have been found m the mounds and in Peru. This is not 

Th? ’of'r ancient. 

Lne cemetery of Ancon m Peru, whence Wittmack 

obtamed hxs best specimens, is nearly contemporary with 
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the discovery of America.^ Now, at that epoch the 
number of varieties was already considerable, which 
proves a much more ancient cultivation. 

Experiments in sowing varieties of maize in unculti¬ 
vated ground several years in succession would perhaps 
sliow a reversion to some common form which might then 
be considered as the original stock, but nothing of this 
kind has been attempted. The varieties have only been 
observed to lack stability in spite of their great 
diversity. 

As to the habitation of the unknown primitive form, 
the following considerations may enable us to guess it. 
Settled populations can only have been formed where 
nutritious species existed naturally in soil easy of 
cultivation. The potato, the sweet potato, and maize 
doubtless fulfilled these conditions in America, and as ihe 
great populations of this part of the world existed first in 
the high grounds of Chili and Mexico, it is there probabl 3 ' 
that wild maize existed. We must not look for it in the 
low-lying regions such as Paraguay and the banks of the 
Amazon, or the hot districts of Guiana, Panama, and 
Mexico, since their inhabitants were formerly less nume¬ 
rous. Besides, forests are unfavourable to annuals, and 
maize does not thrive in the warm damp climates where 
manioc is gro^vn.^ On the other hand, its transmission 
from one tribe to another is easier to comprehend if we 
suppose the point of departure in the centre, than if we 
])lace it at one of the limits of the area over which the 
species was cultivated at the time of the Incas and the 
Toltecs, or rather of the Mayas, Nahua.s, and Cliibchas. 
who preceded these. Tlie migi-ations of peoples have 
not always followed a fixed course from north to south, 
or from south to north. They have taken difieront 
directions according to the epoch and the country.® The 

‘ nochp\3mnc,n^cherchesE(hnographiquessurlesS<^pulh^re^r<'nn'ieiine.'i 

from ail extract by Wittmack in Uhhvorm, Dot. Cvntral-liintt., 
18S0, p. 1033, where it may be seen that the burial-ground was used before 

and after the discovery of America. 

* Sagot, Cult, des CMales de la Guyane Frany. {Joum. de la Sor.. 

Centr. d'llorfic. de France, 1872, p. 91). 

* De Naidaillao, in his work entitled Leu Premiers Hommes ft les 
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ancient Peruvians scarcely knew the l^Iexicans, and vice 
versa, as the total difference of their hcliefs and customs 
shows. As they both early cultivated maize, we must 
suppose an intermediate point of departure. 

Granada seems to me to fulfil these conditions. The 
nation called Chibcha which occu}ne»l the table-land of 
Bogota at the time of the Spanisli conquest, and con¬ 
sidered itself aboriginal, was an agricultural people. It 
enjoyed a certain degree of civilization, as the^ monu¬ 
ments recently investigated show. Perhaps this tribe 
first possessed and cultivated maize. It inarched with 
Peru, then but little civilized, on the one hand, and with 
the Mayas on the other, who occupied Central America 
and Yucatan. These were often at war with the Nahuos, 
predecessor’s of the Toltecs and the Aztecs in Mexico. 
There is a ti-adition that Nahualt, chief of the Nahuas, 
taught the cultivation of maize.^ 

I dare not hope that maize will be found wild, although 
its habitation before it was cultivated was probably so 
small that botanists have perhaps not yet come across it. 
The species is so distinct from all othew, and so striking, 
that natives or unscientific colonists would have noticed 
and spoken of it. The cei’tainty as to its origin will 
probably come rather from archmological discoveries. It 
a great number of monuments in all parts of America 
are studied, if the hieroglyphical inscriptions of some of 
these are deciphered, and if dates of migrations and 
economical events are discovered, our hypothesis will be 
justified, modified, or rejected. 

Article II ,—Seeds used for Different Purposes. 

Poppy —Papaver somniferurriy Linnaeus. 

The poppy is usually cultivated for the oil contained 
in the seed, and sometimes, especially in Asia, for the sap, 

Temps PrAtsfongiKs, gives brieOy the snm of our knowledge of these 
migrations of the ancient peoples of America in general. Bee especially 
vol. ii. chap. 9. ^ 

* Do Naidaillao, ii. p, 69, who quotes Bancroft, The Native Races of the 
Pacific States. ' 
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extracted by making incisions in the capsules, and from 
which opium is obtained. 

The variety which has been cultivated for centuries 
escapes readily from cultivation, or becomes almost 
naturalized in certain localities of the south of Europe.^ 
It cannot be said to exist in a really wild state, but 
botanists are agreed in regarding it as a modification of 
the poppy called Papaver sefuierum, which is wild on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, notably in Spain, Algeria, 
Corsica, Sicily, Greece, and the island of Cyprus. It has 
not been met with in Eastern Asia,^ consequent!}’’ this is 
I’eall}’’ the original of the cxdtivated form. Its cultivation 
must have begun in Europe or in the north of Africa. 
In support of this theory we find that the Swiss lake- 
dwellers of the stone age cultivated a poppy which is 
nearer to P. setiyerum than to P. somniferum. Heer'*^ 
has not been able to find any of the leaves, but the capsule 
is surmounted by eight stigmas, as in P. setigerum, and 
not by ten or twelve, as in the cultivated poppy. This 
latter form, unknown in nature, seems therefore to have 
been developed within historic times. P. setigeimra is 
still cultivated in the north of France, together with P. 
aomniferum, for the sake of its oil."^ 

Tiie ancient Greeks were well acquainted with the 
cultivated poppy. Homer, Theophrastus, and Dioscorides 
mention it. They were aware of the somniferous pro- 
j)erties of the sap, and Dioscorides® mentions the variety 
with white seeds. The Romans cultivated the poppy 
before the republic, as we see by the anecdote of Tarquin 
and the poppy-heads. They mixed its seeds with their 
flour in making bread. 

The Egyptians of Pliny’s time® used the juice of the 
poppy as a medicament, but we have no proof that this 

^ Willkomra and Lange, Prodr. FI. Hisp., iii* p* 872. 

* Doisaier, FL Orient.; Tcbihatcheff, A:$ie Minexire; Ledebour, FL 

and others. 

• Heer, PJlamen der P/ahlbautenf p. 32, figs. 65, 66. 

^ De Lanessau, in bis translation f*’Oin Fluckigor aud Hanborj^ His* 
toire des Drogties d'Origine V^g^tale, i. p. 129. 

* Dioscorides, Hist. Plant., lib. iv. c. 65. 

• Pliny, Hist. Plant., lib. xx. c. 18. 
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plant was cultivated in Egypt in more ancient times.' 
Ill the Middle Ages® and in our own day it is one of the 
principal objects of cultivation in that country, especially 
for the manufacture of opium. Hebrew writings do not 
mention the species. On the other hand, there are one 
or two Sanskrit names. Piddington gives cliosa, and 
Adolphe Pictet khasUiasa, wliich recurs, he says, in the 
Persian chashcJidsh, the Armenian chashchash^ and in 
Arabic. Another Persian name is kouknar} These 
names, and others I could quote, very different from the 
nmilcdn (Mijkwv) of the Greeks, are an indication of an 
ancient cultivation in Europe and Western Asia. If the 
species was first cultivated in prehistoric time in Greece, 
as appears probable, it may have spread eastward before 
the Aayan invasion of India, but it is strange that there 
should be no proof of its extension into Palestine and 
Egypt before the Roman epoch. It is also possible that 
in Europe the variety called Papaver setigerum, employed 
by the Swiss lake-dwellers, was first cultivated, and that 
the variety now grown came from Asia Minor, where the 
species has been cultivated for at least three thousand 
years. This thcoiy is supported by the existence of the 
Greek name maikon, in Dorian makon, in several Slav 
languages, and in those of the peoples to the south of the 
Caucasus, under the form ruack.^ 

The cultivation of the poppy in India has been 
recently extended, because of the importation of opium 
into China; but the Chinese will soon cease to vex the 
English by buying this poison of them, for they are be¬ 
ginning eagerly to produce it themselves. The poppy is 
now grown over more than half of their territory« The 
species is never wild in the east of Asia, and even as 
regards China its cultivation is recent."' 


* Unger, IXe Pflavze ah Errerungs und Belaubungsmithl, p. 47 • D,V 

Pfianzen des Alien ^gyptene, i. p. 50. > P- **/ , 

» ? Baithar> German trans., i. p. 64* 

4 Indo.EuropSenne$, edit. 8, vol. i. p. 3P 

* Ainshe, Mat. Med. Indiea, i. p. 326. » p. ot . 

Nenmich, Polygl. Lexicon, p. 848. 

, Martin, m Bull. Soc. d'Acdimalation, 1872, p. 200 

P- * Bretsohneldsr, SMy 
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The name opium given to the drug extracted from 
the juice of the capsule is derived from the Greek. Dios- 
corides wrote opos (Ottoc). The Arabs converted it into 
ojiun} and spread it eastwards even to China. 

Fluckiger and Hanbury^give a detailed and interest¬ 
ing account of the extraction, trade, and use of opium 
in all countries, particularly in China. Yet I imagine 
iny readers may like to read the following extracts from 
]3r. Bretschneider’s letters, dated from Pekin, Aug. 23, 
1881, Jan. 28, and June 18, 1882. They give the 
most certain information which can be derived from 
accurately translated Chinese works. 

“ The author of the Fent-sao-kang-moit, who wrote in 
1552 and 1578, gives some details concerning the a-fou- 
yong (that is ajionn, opinn), a foreign drug produced by 
a species of ying-sou with red flowers in the country of 
Tien-fang (Arabia), and recently used as a medicament 
in China. In the time of the preceding dynasty there had 
been much talk of the d-fou-yoTig. I’he Chinese author 
gives some details relative to the extraction of opium in 
his native country, but he does not say that it is also pro¬ 
duced in China, nor does he allude to the practice of 
smoking it. In the Descriptive DictioTiary of the Indian 
Islands, by Crawfurd, p. 312, I Und the following pas- 
sao-e: ‘ The earliest account we have of the use of opium, 
nol only from the Archipelago, but also from India and 
China, is by the faithful, intelligent Barbosa.® He rates 
it amonf^ the articles brought by the Moorish and Gentile 
merchants of Western India, to exchange for the cargoes 

of Chinese junks.’” . • i. xi. 

“It is dirticult to fix the exact date at which the 

Chinese began to smoke opium and to cultivate the 
poppy wbicli produces it. As I have said, tnei*e is much 
C(,Illusion on this head, and not only European authors, 
but also the modern Chinese, apply the mime yivg-sou 
to P somniferam as well as to P. rhaas. P sonim- 
feruhi is now extensively cultivated in all the provinces 

‘ Ebn Baithar, i. p. 61. 

* Fliicki'?rr ami Hanbury, Phnrniarr>(irfi}>hia, p. K). 

• Barboau’s wuik was publisIfU iu 
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oF the Chinese empire, and also in Jlantchuria and I\Ion- 
jiolia. Williamson {Journeys in North. (J/iiuo., Mani- 
rh.uria, Monr/olia, 1808, ii. p. oo) saw it cultivated every¬ 
where in iluntchiiria. He was toKl that the cidtivation 
of the poppy was twice as profital)le as that of cereals. 
Potanin, a llnssian traveller, who visited Northern l\lon- 
golia in 1876, saw immense plantations of the i)oppy in 
the valley of Kiran (between lat. 47® and 4S ') This 
alarms the Chinese government, and .still more the Eng¬ 
lish, wlio dread the competition of native <»piuin.'’ 

“You are probably aware that opium is eaten, not 

smoked, in India and Persia, The practice of smoking 

this drug appeav-s to be a Chinese invention, and modern. 

Nothing proves that the Chinese smoked opium before 

the middle of the last century. The Jesuit mi.ssionaries 

to China in the seventeenth and eighteenth centurie.s do 

not mention it; Father d’Incarviile alone saj^s in 17.30 

that the .sale of opium is forbidden because it was used 

by suicides. Two edicts forbidding the smoking of opium 

date from before 1730, and another in 179G speaks of the 

l)vogrcss made by the vice in question. Don Sinibaldo 

di Mas, who in 1858 published a very good book on 

China, where he had lived many years as Spanish 

ambassador, says that the Chinese took the practice 

from the people of Assam, where the custom had Ion** 
existed. ® 


So bad a habit, like the use of tobacco or absinth 
IS sure to spread. It is becoming gradually introduces! 
into the countries which liave frequent relations with 
Cdiina. It is to be hoped that it will not attack so lam-c 
a proportion of the peoples of other countries as in Amoy 
whore the proportion of opium-smokere are as fifteen to 
twenty of the adult population.^ 

^otto, or Anatto —Bisca orellana, Linnmus. 

^® dye called rocou in French, avnotto in Enfrlish 
IS extracted from the pulp which encases the seed. '’Xhe 
inhabitants of the West India Islands, of the Isthmus of 
Danen, a,nd of Brazil, used it at the time of the discoverv 
ot America to stain their bodies red, and the Eanl 

‘ Hoghes, Trade Report, quoted by Flttctiger and Hanbniy. 

2 D 
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in painting.^ Tlie aniotto, a small tree of the order 
Bixacea^, grows wild in the West Indies,^ and over a 
gi*eat part of the continent of America between the 
tropics. Herbaria and floras abound in indications of 
locality, but do not generally specify wliether the species 
is cultivated, wild, or naturalized. I note, however, that 
it is said to be indigenous by Seemann on the north¬ 
west coast of Mexico and Panama, by Triana in New 
Granada, by Meyer in Dutch Guiana, and by Piso and 
Claussen in Brazil.^ Witli such a vast area, it is not 
surprising that the species has many names in American 
languages; that of the Brazilians, urucu, is the origin of 
rocoii. 

It was not veiy necessary to plant this tree in order 
to obtain its product; nevertheless Piso relates tliat the 
Brazilians, in the sixteentli century, were not content 
with the wild plant, and in Jamaica, in the seventeenth 
century, the jflantations of Bixa were common. It was 
one of the fli’st species transported from America to the 
south of Asia and to Africa. It has become so entircl}’ 
naturalized, that Roxburgh^ believed it to be indigenous 
in India. 

Cotton— herbaceum, Linnaeus. 

When, in 1855, I sought the origin of the cultivateil 
cottons,® there was still great uncertainty as to the dis¬ 
tinction of the species. Since then two excellent works 
have appeared in Italy, upon which we can rely ; one by 
Parlatore,^ formerly director of the botanical gardens at 
Florence, the other by Todaro,’ of Palermo. These two 

> Sloane, Jamaica, ii. p. 53. .... o,.,, 

* Sloaoe, ibUl.; Clos, Ann. Sc. Kat., 4th series, vol. viii. p. : 

Grisebach, IV. of Brit. ir. Ind. L>., p. 20. 

3 Seemann, Bot. of Herald., pp. 79, 268; Tnann and rianchon, Prmh-. 
FI. Novo-Granat., p. 94; Jleyer, Esseqneho, p. 202; Piso, Hist. 

Brasil, edit. 1648, p. 65; Claussen, in Clos, tibi supra. 

* Roxbur<rh, FI. Ind., ii. p. 581; Oliver, FI. Trop. Africa, i. p. 114. 

* Qc^ogr. Bot. Rais., p. 971. ^ 

* Parlatore, Lc Specie dei Cotoni, text in 4to, plates in folio, Floronec, 
1866. 

^ Todaro, Relazione della Coltura dei Cotom tn Haha, segnila da uua 
Monographia del Gcnere Gossupium, text large 8vo, plates in folio, Rom«‘ 
and Palermo, 1877-78; a work preceded by several others of less im-, 
portance, which wero known to Parlatore. 
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■works are illustrated with magnificent coloured plates. 
Nothing better can be desired for the cultivated cottons. 
On the other hand, our knowledge of the true species, 
I mean of those which exist naturally in a wild state! 
has not increased as much as it might. However, the 
tiefinition of species seems fairly accurate in the works 
of Dr. Masters,^ whom I shall therefore follow. Tliis 
author agrees with Parlatore in admitting .seven well- 
known species and two doubtful, while Todaro counts 
fift 3 ^-four, of which only two are doubtful, reckonin-^ as 
•species forms with .some distinguishing character, ^but 
which originated and are preseiwed by cultivation. 

The common names of the cottons give no assistance • 
they are even calculated to lead us completely astray as 
to the origin of the species. A cotton called Siamese 
comes from America; another is called Bra^^ilian or Ava 
cotton, according to the fancy or the error of cultivators 
We will tinst consider Gossijpium Jicrhacciim an 
ancient .species m Asiatic plantations, and now the com 
monest in_ Europe and in the United States. In the 
hot countriepvhence it came, its stem lasts several years 
but out of the tropics it becomes annual from the effect 
■ot tlie winters cold. The flower is generally yellow with 
a red centre; the cotton yellow or white, accordinrr to 
the -variety. Parlatore examined in herbaria sev'Jjral 
^Yld specimens, and cultivated otliers derived from wild 
Jdants of the Indian Peninsula. He also admits H to be 
indigenous m Burmah and in the Indian Aielupela-o 
iiom the specimens of collectoi^, who have not perham 
beeyufficiently (areful to verify its wild character ^ 
Masters regards as undoubtedly wild in Sindh a form 
which he calls Gossy^ium Stocksii, which he savs 

condition of Gossypium fierh<Jemn 
cottons cultivated in India for a lon^r time’ 
Todaio, who IS not given to uniting many formas in . 
single species, nevertlieless admits the id^tX of th* 

** *“ Sir J. Hooker, 
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species. The seed lias not the short down wliich exists 
between the longer hairs in the cultivated G. ho-hacenm. 

Cultivation has probably extended the ai-ea of the 
Species beyond the limits of tlie primitive habitation. 
This is, I imagine, the case in the Sunda Islands and the 
Malay Peninsula, where certain individuals appear more 
or less wild. Kurz,^ in his Burmese flora, mentions 
G. kerbaccum, with yellow or white cotton, as cultivated 
and also as wild in desert places and waste ground. 

The herbaceous cotton is called Jeapase in Bengali, 
Icapas in Hindustani, which shows that the Sanskrit 
word karpassi undoubtedly refers to this species.^ It 
was early cultivated in Bactriana, where the Greeks had 
noticed it at the time of the expedition of Alexander. 
Theophrastus speaks of it ^ in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt. The tree-cotton of the Isle of Tylos, in the 
Persian Gulf, of which lie makes mention further on,’* 
was probably also G. hevhacemn; for Tylos is not far 
from India, and in such a hot climate the herbaceous 
cotton becomes a shrub. Tlie introduction of a cotton 
])lant into China took place only in the ninth or tcntlv 
century of our era, which shows that probably the area 
of G. herhaceum was originally limited to the south and 
east of India. The knowledge and perliaps the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Asiatic cotton was propagated in the Gnreo- 
Roman world after the expedition of Alexander, but 
before the first centuries of the Christian era.® If the 
bjjssos of the Greeks was the cotton plant, as most 
scholars think, it was cultivated at Elis, according to 
Pausanias and Pliny;® but Curtius and C. Rittercon¬ 
sider the word byssos as a general term for threads, 
and that it was probably applied in this case to fine 
linen. It is evident that the cotton was never, or very 
)’arely, cultivated by the ancients. It is so uselul that 
it would have become common it it had been introduced 

* Kurz, Forest Flora of British Buniiah, i. p. 129. 

® Pi(l(lin"ton, Index. ’ Thcophrastns, Hist. Plant., lib. iv. cap. 5. 

* Ibid., lib. iv. cap. 9. * Bretscimeider, Stmhj and Vahic, etc., p. 7- 

« Pausanias, lib. v., cap. 5; lib. vi. cap. 26; Plinj, lib. .'cix. cap. 1. 

See Brandos, Daumxcolle, p. 96. 

^ C. Ritter, Die QeojraphtscJie Verbreitung der Bauinrvolle, p. 25. 
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into a single locality—in Greece, for instance. It was 
afterwards propagated on the shores of the Mediterianeaii 
by the Ai-abs, as we see from the name quin or kutn} 
which has passed into the modern languages of the soutli 
of Europe as cotonc, coton, alrjodon. Eben el Awan, ot 
Seville, who lived in the twelfth century, describes its 
cultivation as it was practised in his time in Sicily, 
Spain, and the East.*^ 

Gossyphom herbaceum is the species most cultivated 
in the United States.® It was probably introduced 
there from Europe. It was a new cultivation a hundred 
years ago, for a bale of Nortli American cotton was 
confiscated at Liverpool in 1774, on the plea that tlie 
cotton-plant did not grow there.^ The silky cotton (sea 
-island) is another species, American, of which I shall 
presently speak. 

Tree-Cotton— Gossypium avhoreiim, Linnaeus. 

This species is taller and of longer duration than the 
herbaceous cotton; the lobes of the leaf are narrower, 
the bracts less divided or entire. The flower is usually 
pink, with a red centre. The cotton is always white. 

According to Anglo-Indian botanists, this is not, as 
it was supposed, an Indian species, and is even rarely 
cultivated in India. It is a native of tropical Africa. 
It has been seen Avild in Upper Guinea, in Abyssinia, 
Sennaar, and Upper Egypt.^* So great a number of 
collector have brought it from those countries, that 
there is no room for doubt; but cultivation has so diffused 
and mixed this species with others that it has been 
described under several names in works on Southern 
Asia. 

* It 16 impossible not to romavk the resemblance between this name 
and that of flax in Arabic, kalian or kitlan; it is an example of tho-con- 
fusion which takes placo in names where there is an analogy between 
the products. 

’ Do Lasteyrie, Du Coionnicr, p. 290. 

* Torroy and Asa Gray, Flora of Horth America, i, p. 230; Darling, 
ton, Agricultural Botany, p. 16. 

* Schouw, Naturschilderungen, p. 152. 

. ‘ P- 2115 Hooker, FI. of Brit. Ind., 

1 . p. 347 5 Schwoinfurth and >6cborson, Avfzdklung, p. 265 (under the 
uarao Qossypium ntgrum ); Parlatore, Specie dei Cotoni, p. 25. 
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Parlatore attributed to G. arhorexim some Asiatic? 
specimens of G. herhaceum, and a plant but little knoMm 
which Forskal found in Arabia. He suspected from this 
that the ancients had known G. arhoreum as well as G. 
herhaceum. Now that the two species are better distin¬ 
guished, and that the origin of both is known, this does 
not seem probable. They knew the herbaceous cotton 
through India and Persia, while the tree-cotton can only 
have come to them through Egypt Parlatore himself 
has given a most interesting proof of this. Until his 
work appeared in 186G, it was not certain to what species 
belonged some seeds of the cotton plant whicli Rosellini 
found in a vase among the monuments of ancient Thebes.^ 
These seeds are in the Florence museum. Parlatore 
examined them carefully, and declares them to belong to 
Gossyinum arhoreum.^ Rosellini is certain he was not 
imposed upon, as he was the first to open both the tomb 
and the vase. No archaeologist has since seen or read 
signs of the cotton plant in the ancient times of Egyptian 
civilization. How is it that a plant so striking, remark¬ 
able for its flowers and seed, was not described nor pre¬ 
served liabitualiy in the tombs if it were cultivated ? 
How is it that Herodotus, Uioscorides, and Theophrastus 
made no mention of it when writing of Egypt ? The 
cloths in which all the mummies are wrapt, and which 
were formerly supposed to be cotton, are always linen 
according to Thompson and many other observers who 
are familiar with the use of the microscope. Hence 1 
conclude that if the seeds found by Rosellini were really 
ancient they were a rarit}*, an exception to the common 
custom, perhaps the product of a tree cultivated in a 
garden, or perhai)s they came from Upper Egyj)t, a 
country where we know the tree-cotton to be wild. 
Pliny ^ does not say that cotton was cultivated in Lower 
Egypt; but here is a translation of his very remarkable 
passage, which is often quoted. “ The upper part of 
Egypt, towards Ai’abia, produces a shrub which some 

* Rosellini, Monumenti delV Egitia, p. 2; Mon. Civ., i. p. GO, 

- Parlatore, Specie dri Cotoni, p. IG. 

^ Pliuj, Hist. Plant., lib. sis. cap. 1. 
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call fjossipion and others .rylon, wliencc the name 
.lyllna given to the threads obtained fioni it. It is low- 
growing, and beans a fruit like that ot the bearded 
nut, and from the interior of this is taken a wool for 
weaving. None is comparable to tliis in softness and 
whiteness.” Pliny adds, “The cloth made from it is 
used by preference for the dress of the Egyptian priests.” 
Perhaps the cotton destined to this pui-po.se was sent 
from Upper Egypt, or peihaps the autlior, who had 
not seen the fabrication, and did not possess a micro¬ 
scope, was mistaken in the nature of the sacerdotal 
raiment, as were our contemporaries who liandled the 
grave-cloths of hundreds of mummies before suspecting 
that the}’’ were not cotton. Among the Jews, the 
priestly robes were commanded to be of linen, and it 
is not likely that their custom was ditibrent to that 
of the Egyptians. 

Pollux,^ born in Egypt a century later than Pliny, 
expresses himself clearly about the cotton plant, of which 
the thread was used by his countrymen; but he does not 
say whence the shrub came, and we cannot tell whether 
it was Gossypium arborcum or G. hcrhaccnm. It does 
not even appear whether the plant was cultivated in 
Lower Egypt, or if the cotton came from the more 
southem region. In spite of these doubts, it may bo 
suspected that a cotton plant, probably that of Upper 
had recently been introduced into the Delta. The 
species which Prosper Alpin had seen cultivated in 
Egypt in the sixteentli centuiy was the tree-cotton. The 
Arabs, and afterwards Europeans, preferred and trans¬ 
ported into different countries the herbaceous cotton 
rather than the tree-cotton, which yields a poorer product 
and requires more heat. 

Regarding the two cottons of the old world, I have 
made as little use as possible of arguments based upon 
Greek names, such as /3u<t<toc, <rn'Sov, ^uXor, OOwv, etc., 
or banskrit names, and their derivatives, as carhasa, 
rarpas, or Hebrew names, schesck, htiz, which are doubt- 
lully attributed to the cotton tree. This has been a 

‘ Pollux, Onomasticon, quoted by C. Ritter, uhi supra, p. 26. 
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fruitful subject of discussion,* but the clearer distinction 
of species and the discovery of their origin greatly 
tliminishes the importance of these questions—to natu- 
lalists, at least, who prefer facts to words. Moreover, 
Reynier, and after him C. Ritter, arrived in their re¬ 
searches at a conclusion which we must not forget: tliat 
these same names were often applied by ancient peoples 
to ditferent plants and tissues—to linen and cotton, I'or 
example. In this case as in others, modern botanj’’ 
explains ancient words where words and the com¬ 
mentaries of philologists may mislead. 

Barbados Cotton— Gossifi)iiim barhadense, Liniijeus. 

At tlie time of the discovery of America, the Spaniards 
found the cultivation and use of cotton establislied from 
the West India Islands to Peru, and from Mexico to 
Brazil. The fact is proved by all the historians ot tlie 
epoch. But it is still very ditKcult to tell what were the 
species of these American cottons and in what countries 
they were indigenous. The botanical distinction ol the 
American species or varieties is in the last degree con¬ 
fused. Authors, even those who have seen large collec¬ 
tions of growing cotton plants, are not agreed as to the 
characters. They are also embarrassed by the difficulty 
of deciding wliich of the specific names of Linnmus should 
be retained, for the original definitions are insufficient. 
The introduction of American seed into African and 
Asiatic plantations has given rise to furtlier complica¬ 
tions, as botanists in Java, Calcutta, Bourbon, etc., have 
often described American fonns as species under difierent 
names. Todaro admits ten American species; Padatore 
reduced them to three, which answer, he says, to Gossi/- 
inum hirsutum, G. harhudense, and G. religiosum ot 
Linnjeus; lastly. Dr. Masters unites all the American 
forms into a single species which he calls G. harbadenKc, 
‘^ivimr as the chief character that the seed bears only 


‘ Eoynicr, /economic des Arabes et des Juifs., p. 303; Bevtolom, Nor. 
Act. Acad. lionon., ii. p. 213, and ilhccll. Bot., G; V.vmn.. m IfaL, 
vol. Isxxi. p.9i; C. Ritter, G^Soqt. Vcrlreitunr, der Rei/»Mto//c, m 4t«.., 
Targioni, Cenni Storici, p. 93 j Braudis, Der Baumwolle in Alterlhwn, 
in Svo, 1S80. 
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species of tiu* ()M world have a 
the ion'for hairsd The Oower is 


long hairs, whereas the 

short down underneath th ^ 

vellow, with a red centre. The cotton is M'hite or yellow. 
Tarlatore strove to include iilty or sixty ot the cultivatei! 
forms under one or other ot the three Iieads he admits, 
from the study of plants in gardens or horljaria. Dr. 
blasters mentions hut few synonyms, an<l it is possible 
that certain forms with which he is not ac<jnainted do 
not come under the definition of his single species. 

Where there is such confusion it would he the host 
course for botanists to sock with care the which 

are wild in America, to constitute the one or mure species 


solely upon these, leaving to the cultivated species their 
.strange and often absurd and misleading names. I state 
this opinion because with I'cgard to no other genus of 
■cultivated plants have I felt so strongly that natural 
history should be based upon natural facts, and not upon 
the artificial products of cultivation. If wc start from 
this point of view, which has the merit of being a truly 
scientific method, we find unfort\mately that our know¬ 
ledge of the cottons indigenous in America is still in a 
very elementary state. At most we can name only one 
or two collectors who have found Gosstjpla really 
identical with or very similar to certain cultivated forms. 

We can seldom trust earl}'- botanists and travellers 
on this head. Tlie cotton plant grows sometimes in the 
neighbourhood of plantations, and becomes more or less 
naturalized, as the down on the seeds facilitates accidental 
transport. The usual expression of early writers—such a 
cotton plant groics in such a country—often means a 
cultivated plant. Linnaeus him.self in the eighteenth 
century often .says of a cultivated species, 
and he even says it sometimes without good ground.^ 
Hernandez, one of the most accurate among sixteenth- 
century authors, is quoted as having described and 
figured a wild Gossgpiam in Mexico, but the text 


' blasters, in OHver, Flora of Trop. Africa, i. p. 322; and in Hooker, 
Flora af lint. India, i. p. 347. 

* tor instance, of Qossypium herhaccum, which is certainly of 

the old world, as facts known before his time show, “ huhitat in America.’* 
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some doubts as to the wild condition of this 
plant,^ which Parlatore believes to be G. hirsutmn, 
Linnmus. Hemsley,^ in his catalogue of Mexican plants, 
merely says of a Gossupium which he calls harhadcnse^ 
“ wild and cultivated.” He gives no proof of the former 
condition. Macfadycn® mentions three forms wild and 
cultivated in Jamaica. He attributes specific names to 
them, and adds that they possibly all may be included 
in Linnaeus’ G. hirsutum. Grisebach'* admits that one 
species, G. harhadense, is wild in the West Indies. As 
to the specific distinctions, he declares himself unable to 
establish them with certainty. 

AVith regax-d to New Grenada, Triana® describes a 
Gossyphem which he calls G. harhadense, Linnreus, and 
which he says is “ cultivated and half wild along the 
Rio Seco, in the province of Bogota, and in the valley of 
the Cauca near Cali;” and lie adds a variety, hirsutum^ 
growing (he docs not say whether spontaneously or no) 
along the Rio Seco. I cannot discover any similar asser¬ 
tion for Peru, Guiana, and Brazil; ® but the flora of Chili, 
published by Cl. Gay,’ mentions a Gossypium, “almost 
wild in the province of Copiapo,” which the writer 
attributes to the variety G. peruvianum, Cavanille.s. 
Now, this author does not say the plant is wild, and 
Parlatore classes it with G. reU(jiosum, Linnmus. 

An important variety of cultivation is that of the 
cotton with long silky down, called by Anglo-Americans 
sea island, or long staple cotton, which Parlatore ranks 
with G. harhadense, Linnams. It is considered to be of 
American origin, but no one has seen it wild. 

In conclusion, if historical records are positive in all 
that concerns the use of cotton in America from a time 
iar earlier than the anival of Europeans, the natural 

^ Nascitur in calidis humidi'^qiie cidtis pr(vcijn(e locis (Ucrnantlcr, 
Xovrv Hispania^ TJicsato^s, p. 308). 

• Ucmsley, Dioloyia Centrali-Auiericanaf i. p. 123. 

^ Slacfaclyon, Flora of Jamaicay p. 72. 

^ Giiscbach, Flora of Brit. IT. India p. 86. 

^ Triana and Planchon, Prodr. FI. Novo-Grayiotcnf^is, p. 170. 

® The ilalvaceao have not yet appeared in the Flora Brasilicusis. 

' Cl. Gay, Flora Chilcna, i. p. 312. 
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wild liabitation of the plant or plants \vhich yield this 
product is yet but little known. AVe ]>econie aware on 
this occasion of the alxsence of floras of troj)ical America, 
similar to those of the Dutch and Englisli colonics of 
Asia and Africa. 

Mandubi, Pea-nut, Monkey-nut — Ar(ichu hypofjcca, 
Linnjeus. 


Nothing is more curious than the manner in which 
this leguminous plant matures its fruits. It is cultivated 
in all hot countries, cither for the seed, or for the oil 
contained in the cotyledons.' Bentham has given, in 
his Flom of Brazil, in folio, vol. xv. pi. 23, complete 
details of the plant, in which ma}' he seen how the 
riower-stalk bends doumxrards and plunges the pod into 
the earth to ripen. 

The origin of the species was disputed for a century, 
oven by those botanists who employ the best means to 
discover it. It is worth while to show how the truth 
was arrived at, as it may sei'vc as a guide in similar 
cases. I will quote, therefore, what I wrote in 1855,- 
giving in conclusion new proofs which allow no possi¬ 
bility of furtlier doubt. 

“ Linnpeus® said of the Araclds, ‘it inhabits Surinam, 
Brazil, and Peru.’ As usual with him, he does not specify 
whether the species was wild or cultivated in these 
countries. In 1818, R. Brown^ writes: ‘It was pro¬ 
bably introduced from China into the continent of India, 
(- eylon, and into the Malay Archipelago, where, in spite 
"ow general cultivation, it is thought not to bo 
indigenous, particularly from the names given to it. I 

pot improbable that it was brought from 
Afnca into different parts of equatorial Ameiica, although, 
lioweyer, it is mentioned in some of the earliest writings 
on this continent, particularly on Pern and Brazil. Ac- 
cordmg to [Sprengel, it is mentioned by Theophrastus as. 


8^^®® detaRs about tho 

t on S extensiTo oxporta- 

" 1 do Europe. 

A. do Oandoilo, Q^ographio Bofamque Raisonnee, p. 962 
J Lmurous, Speem Plantarum, p. 1040. 
n. iJrown, Botany 0 / Congo, p. 53. 
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cultivated in Egypt, but it is not at all evident that the 
Araclds is the plant to which Theophrastus alludes in 
tlie quoted passage. If it had been formerly cultivated 
in Egypt it would probably still exist in that countiy, 
whereas it does not occur in Forskal’s catalogue nor in 
Deliles more extended flora. There is nothing very 
unlikely,’ continues Brown, ‘ in the hypothesis that the 
Araclds is indigenous both in Africa and America; but 
if it is considered as existing originally in one of these 
continents only, it is more probable that it was brought 
from China through India to Africa, than that it took 
the contrary direction.’ My father in 1825, in the Pru- 
dromus (ii. p. 474), returned to Linnaeus’ opinion, and 
admitted witliout hesitation the American origin. Let 
us reconsider the question " (I said in 1855) “ with the 
aid of the discoveries of modern science. 

“A rachis hypof/cm was the only species of this singular 
genus known. Six other species, all Brazilian, have 
since been discovered.^ Thus, applying the rule of pro¬ 
bability of which Brown fimt made great use, we incline 
d priori to the idea of an American origin. We must 
remember that Marcgraf^and Piso ® describe and figure 
the plant as used in Brazil, under the name manduhi, 
Avhich seems to be indigenous. They quote Monardes, a 
writer of the end of the sixteenth centuiy, as liaviug 
indicated it in Peru under a different name, anchic. 
Joseph Acosta‘S merely mentions an American name, 
mani, and speaks of it with other species which are not 
of foreign origin in America. The Araclds was not 
ancient in Guiana, in the West Indies, and in Mexico. 
Aublet ® mentions it as a cultivated plant, not in Guiana, 
but in the Isle of France. Hernandez docs not speak of 
it. Sloane® had seen it only in a garden, grown from 
seeds brought from Guinea. He says that the slave- 
dealers feed the negroes with it on their passage from 


> Bentbam, in Tyan^. Linn. Soc., ifIu. p. 150; Walpcis, Rerertorium, 
i. p. 727. 

* Jlavcgmf and Piso, Brasil., p. 37, edit. 16-18. 

3 Hid., edit. ICfiS, p. 256. 

* Acosta, Hist. Nut. Ind, Froneb. trans., 1598, p. ICu. 

» Aublet, PI. Gmjan, p. 765. ® Sloauc, Jamaica, p. 181. 
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Africa which indicates a then very general cultivation 
in Africa. Pison, in his second edition (lOoS, p. 2.d)), 
not in that of 1G48, gives a ligure of a similar fruit im¬ 
ported from Africa into Brazil under the name 
very near to the name ot the Arachis, luoni 

the three leaflets of the plant it would seem to he the 
roa'?i(? 2 €m, so often cultivated; but the fruit seems to 
me to be longer than in this genus, ami it has two or 
three seeds instead of one or two. However this may 
be, the distinction drawn by Piso between these _t\i'o 
subterranean seeds, the one Brazilian, the other African, 
tends to show that the Arachis is Brazilian. 

” The antiquity and the generality of its cultivation 
in Africa is, however, an argument of some force, whicii 
compensates to a certain degree its antiquity in Brazil, 
and the presence of six oihQv Arachis in the same country. 

I would admit its great value if the Arachis had been 
known to the ancient Egyptians and to the Ai'abs; but 
the silence of Greek, Latin, and Arab authors, and the 
absence of the species in Egj^pt in Forskal’s time, lead 
mo to think that its cultivation in Guinea, Senegal,^ and 
the cast coast of Africa^ is not of very ancient date. 
Neither has it the marks of a great antiquity in Asia. 
No Sanskrit name for it is known,*^ but only a Ilindu- 
.stani one. Rumphius ^ says that it was imported from 
Japan into several islands of the Indian Archipelago. It 
would in that case have borne only foreign names, like 
the Chinese name, for instance, which signifies only 
‘ earth-bean." At the end of the lost century it was 
generally cultivated in China and Cochin-China. Yet, in 
spite of Rumphius’s theory of an introduction into the 
islands from China or Japan, I see that Thunberg does 
not speak of it in his Japanese Flora. Now, Japan has 
had dealings with China for sixteen centuries, and culti¬ 
vated plants, natives of one of the two countries, were 
commonly early introduced into the other. It is not 
mentioned by Foi*ster among the plants employed in tlie 

* Giullomin and PciTottct, FL Senegal. * Lonroiro, FI. Cochin^ 

* ko-xbaVKh, FL Ind., in. p. 280 ; Piddingtou. Indos. 

* llumpLius, Ifcrfc. y. p. 426. 
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small islands of the Pacific. All these facts point to an 
American, I might even say a Brazilian, origin. None 
of the authors I have consulted mentions having seen 
the plant wild, either in the old or the new world. 
Those who indicate it in Africa or Asia are careful to 
say the plant is cultivated. Marcgraf does not say 
so, writing of Brazil, hut Piso says the species is 
planted.” 

Seeds of ArachU liave been found in the Peruvian 
tombs at Ancon,' which .shows some antiquity of existence 
in Anierica, and supports the opinion I expressed in 
1855. Dr. Bretschneider s study of Chinese works ^ over¬ 
sets BroAvn’s h 3 q)othesis. The Arachis is not mentioned 
in the ancient works of this country, nor even in the 
Pent-saOy published in the sixteenth century. He adds 
that he believes the plant was only introduced in the 
last century. 

All the recent fioras of Asia and Africa mention the 
species as a cultivated one, and ino.st authoi*s believe it 
to be of American origin. Bentham, after satisfying 
himself that it had not been found wild in America or 
elsewhere, adds that it is perhaps a form derived from 
one of the six other .species wild in Brazil, but he does 
]iot say which. This is probable enough, for a plant 
provided with an efficacious and very peculiar manner 
of fferminatinjj does not seem of a nature to become 
extinct. It would have been found wild in Brazil in 
the same condition as the cultivated plant, if the latter 
were not a product of cultivation. Works on Guiana 
and other parts of America mention tlie species as a 
cultivated one; Grisebach ® says, moreover, that in 
several of the West India islands it becomes naturalized 
from cultivation. 

A genus of which all the well-known species are thus 
placed in a single region of America can scarcely have 
a species common to both hemispheres; it would be too 

^ Bochobruno^ from the oxti*act in the Iiotani$ches Ceniralhlalfy 1880, 
p. 1631. 

• Study and Value of Chinesp Botanical TTor/c^, p# 18. 

^ Grisebach^ FL Brit. W. Imh Li., p. 189* 
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.^reat an exception to the law of gco-Ti-aphical botany. 
But then how did the species (or cultivated variety) pass 
from the American continent to the old world ? This 
is hard to guess, but I am inclined to believe that the 
first slave-ships carried it from Brazil to Guinea, and the 
Poitugucse from Brazil into the islaiuls to the south of 
Asia, in the end of the fifteenth century. 

Coffee —Cofea arahlca, Linnams. 

This shrub, belonging to the family of the llubiacca-, 
is wild in Abyssinia,' in the Soudan,“ and on the coasts 
of Guinea and j\Iozambique.® Perhaps in these latter 
localities, so far renmved from the centre, it may be 
natm'alized from cultivation. No one has yet found it 
in Arabia, but this may be explained by the difliculty 
of penetrating into the interior of the country. If it 
is discovered there it will be hard to prove it wild, for 
the seeds, which soon lose their faculty of germinating, 
often .spring uj) round the plantations and naturalize the 
species. This has occuiTcd in Brazil and the West India 
Islands,'* where it is certain that the coffee plant wa.s 
never indigenous. 

The use of coffee seems to be very ancient in Abys- 
.sinia. Shehabeddin Ben, author of an Arab manuscript 
of the fifteenth century (No. 944 of the Paris Library), 
quoted in John Ellis’s excellent work,*' says that cofiee 
had been used in Abyssinia from time immemorial. Its 
use, even as a drug, had not spread into the neighbouring 
countries, for the crusaders did not know it, and the 
celebrated physician Ebn Baithar, born at Malaga, who 
had travelled over the north of Africa and Syria at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century of the Christian 
ora, docs not mention coffee,® In 1596 Bellus sent to 
de TEcluse some seeds from which the Egyptians ex- 


* Richard, Tcntamcn FI. Abyss., j. p. 849; Oliver, FL Trap. A/r., iii. 
!>• 180« 

* Ritter, quoted in Flora, 1846, p. 70-4. 

* Meycn, Bof., Euglish trana., p. 384; Griaebach, FL of Bril 

11. Ind. Is., p. 338. j 

s 1 vol. in 8vo, Paria, 1868. 

£lhs, Ail Historical Account of Coffee^ 1774, 

* Ebn Baitlmr, Sondthoimer^s trans.^ 2 vols, 8vo, 18424 
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tracted the drink cavd} Nearly at the same time Prosper 
Alpin became acquainted with coffee in Egypt itself. He 
speaks of the plant as the arbor hon, cum fructu suo- 
buna” The name bon recurs also in early authors under 
the forms hunnu, hxincho, hunca? The names cahue, 
cahua, chaiiU? cave,^ refer rather in Egypt and S^ia to 
the prepared drink, whence the French Avord ca/e. The 
name biinnxi, or something similar, is certainly the primi¬ 
tive name of the plant wiiich the Ab^’ssiniaus still call 
hoiin? 

If the use of coffee is more ancient in Abyssinia than 
clseAvhere, that is no proof that its cultivation is very 
ancient. It is very possible that for centuries the berries 
were sought in the forests, Avhere they were doubtless very 
common. According to the Arabian author quoted above, 
it was a mufti of Aden, nearly his contemporary, who, 
having seen coffee drunk in Persia, introduced the prac¬ 
tice at Aden, Avhence it spread to Mocha, into Egypt, etc. 
He says that the coffee plant grew in Arabia.*^ Otlicr 
fables or traditions exist, according to which it was 
always an Arabian priest or a monk who invented the 
drink,but they all leave us in uncertainty as to the 
<late of the first cultivation of tlio plant. However this 
may be, the use of coffee having been spread first in 
the east, afterwards in the Avest, in spite of a number 
of prohibitions and absurd conflicts,® its production 
became important to the colonics. Boerhave tells us 
that the Biirgermeistcr of Amsterdam, Nicholas Witsen, 
director of the East India Company, urged the Governor 
of Batavia, Van Hoorn, to import coffee berries from Arabia 
to Batavia. This Avas done, and in 1690 Van Hoorn sent 
some Hving plants to Witsen, These were placed in the 
Botanical Gardens of Amsterdam, founded by Witsen, 
Avhere they bore fruit. In 1714, the magistrates of the 

> Boling, F.phf. ad p. 309. = Clnsina. 

8 Rauwolf; Bauliin, Hut., i. p. 422. ^ « Bcllus, vhi supra. 

® Richard, Tentamen FI. Abyss., p. 350. 

* An extract from the same author in Playfair, Hist, oj Arabia 
Felix, Bombay, 1859. docs not mention this asscrticn. 

^ Nonw Diet. d*Ilxst, JTa/., ir. p. 552. 

® Ellis, ; Nouv. Dicf^y ibid* 
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town sent a flourishing plant covered with fruit to Louis 
XIV., who placed it in liis garden at Marly. Cotfeo 
was also grown in the hothouses of the king’s garden 
in Paris. One of the professors of this ostabli.slunent, 
Antoine de Jus.sieu, had already published in 1713, in 
the M^nioircs de VAcademic des Scicvcc.9, an interesting 
description of the plant from one wdiich Pancras, <lirector 
of the Botanical Garden at Amsterdam, had sent to liiin. 

The first coffee plants grown in America were intro¬ 
duced into Surinam by the Dutch in 1718. Tlie Governor 
of Cayenne, de la Motte-Aigron, having been at Suri¬ 
nam, obtained some plants in secret and multiplied them 
in 1725.^ The coffee plant was intioduced into Mar¬ 
tinique by de Clieu,^ a naval officer, in 1720, according 
to Deleuzein 1723, according to the Notices iStaiistiqui’s 
sur les Colonies FranqaisesA Tlicnce it was introduced 
into the other French islands, into Guadaloupe, for in¬ 
stance, in 1/30.® Sir Nicholas Lawes first grew it in 
Jamaica.® From 1718 the French East India Company 
had sent plants of Mocha coffee to Bourbon others say ® 
Uiat it was even in 1717 that a certain Dufoun-erais- 
Grenier had coffee plants brought from Mocha into this 
island. It IS known how the cultivation of this shrub 
has been extended in Java, Ceylon, the West Indies, and 
Bra,zil. ^ Nothing prevents it from spreading in nearly 
all tropical countries, especially as the coffee plant thrives 


* This detail is borrowed from Ellis, Dm. Co/., p. 16. In tlio Notic, 

ini ("■ p- 4G) I fmd : “About 1716 ( 

Rnrin/i • haying been brought scerotly froi 

fhU o I ’*°i precaotions of the Dutch, the cultivation 

th.8co on.al product becamo naturalized at Cayenne." ‘ 

Duclienx ^.been spelt in several ways—Declieui 

tire dc Jn^ri lear^that do Bupplied mo at the mini, 
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on sloping ground and in poor soils wliere other crops 
cannot flourish. It corresponds in tropical agriculture to 
the vine in Europe and tea in China. 

Further details may be found in the volume published 
by H. Welter ^ on the economical and commercial history 
of coffee. The author adds an interesting chapter on 
the various fair or very bad substitutes used for a com¬ 
modity which it is impossible to overrate in its natural 

condition. 

Liberian Coffee— liherica, Hiern.^ 

Plants of this species have for some years been sent 
from the Botanical Gardens at Kew into the English 
colonies. It grows wild in Liberia, Angola, Golungo 
Alto,® and probably in several other parts of western 

tropical Africa. 

It is of stronger growth than the common coffee, and 
the berries, which are larger, yield an excellent product. 
The official reports of Kew Gardens by the learned 
director, Sir Joseph Hooker, show the progress of this 
introduction, which is very favourably received, especially 
in Dominica. 

Madia —Madia sativa, Molina. 

The inhabitants of Chili before the discovery ot 
America cultivated this annual species of the Composite 
family, for the sake of the oil contained in the seed. 
Since the olive has been extensively planted, the madia 
is despised by the Chilians, who only complain of the 
plant as a weed which chokes their gardens. In© 
Europeans began to cultivate it with indifferent success, 

owing to its bad smell. ^ • n 

The madia is indigenous in Chili and also in Cali¬ 
fornia.® There are other examples of this disjunction ot 
habitation between the two countries.® 


‘ H. Welter, Essai sur VHMre du Caf^, 1 vol. Sro, Paris. 18^8. 

» lu Hiern, Trann. Linn. Soc., 2nd senes, vol. i. p. 171- Pj; ^*8 
plate is reproduced in the Report of tho Royal Botanical Gardens at 

Kew for 1876. 

» Oliver, FI. Trop. Afr., iii. p. 181. 

« Cl. Gay, FI. Chilena, iv. p. 268. 

» Asa Gr.ay, in Watson, Hot. of Cahforma, i. p. doJ. 

® A. de Candolle, Gdojr. Bot. Rais., p. 1017. 
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Nutmeg —Myristica fragrans, Houttuyn. 

The nutmeg, a little tree of the order Mynsticeoi, is 
wild in the Moluccas, principally in the Banda Islands.* 
It has long been cultivated there, to judge from the 
considerable number of its varieties. Europeans have 
received the nutmeg by the Asiatic trade since the 
Middle Ages, but the Dutch long po.ssessed the monopoly 
of its cultivation. When the English owned tlio 
Moluccas at the end of the last century, they carried 
live nutmeg trees to Bencoolen and into Prince Edward’s 
Islands.^ It afterwards spread to Bourbon, Mauritius, 
Madagascar, and into some of the colonies of tropical 
America, but with indifferent success from a commercial 
point of view. 

Sesame—Scsamuflu mdicum, de Candolle ; S. indicum 
and S. oinentale, Linnaeus. 

Sesame haa long been cultivated in the hot re'^ions 

of the old world for the sake of the oil extracted from 
the seeds. 


The order Pedalimai to which this annual heloncrs 
IS composed of several genera distributed through tlm 
tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America. Eacl °genus 
hM only a small number of species. Sesamum, in the 
widest sense of the name,» has ten, all African except 
perhaps tlm cultivated species whose origin we are about 

whicf'is ''''® ‘■•“e genus Sesamum, 

which is a section in Bentliam and Hooker’s work 

Botanical analo-y points to an African origin, but the 

Stiff"“'"ber of plants is known to 

tbe south of Asia into Africa. Sesame hi 
wo races, the one with black, the other with white seed 
Tht vaneties differing in the shape of the leaf 

a« in tifp“'p7 -“-‘i 

sesame often sow themselves out<iidA 

£ b“ncts“s‘'it.""’*”” is., s 

seived m regions very remote one from tho 
• So& “ 1’ i- P- 160. 

Bentham and Hooker, Qenera PL, ii. p. 1059. 
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other; for instance, in India, the Sunda Isles, Egypt, and 
even in the West India Islands, where its cultivation is 
certainly of modern introduction.^ This is perhaps the 
reason that no author asserts he has found it in a wild 
state except Blunie,^ a trustworthy observer, who men¬ 
tions a variety with redder flowers than usual growing 
in the mountains of Java. This is doubtless an indica¬ 
tion of origin, but we need others to establish a proof. I 
shall seek them in the history of its cultivation. The 
country where this began should be the ancient habitation 
of the species, or have had dealings with this ancient 
habitation. 

That its cultivation dates in Asia from a very early 
epoch is clear from the diversity of names. Sesame is 
called in Sanskrit tila^ in Malay tvicljin, in Chinese moa 
(Rumphius) or chi-ma (Bretschncider), in Japanese 
koha} The name sesam is common to Greek, Latin, 
and Arabic, wdth trifling variations of letter. Hence it 
might be inferred that its area was very extended, and 
that the cultivation of the plant was begun independently 
in several difierent countries. But we must not attribute 
too much importance to such an argument. Chinese 
works seem to show that sesame Avas not introduced into 
China before the Christian era. The first certain mention 
of it occurs in a book of the fifth or sixth century, 
entitled Tai-min-yao-chou} Before this there is confu¬ 
sion between the name of this plant and that of flax, of 
which the seed also yields an oil, and which is not very 
ancient in China.® 

Theophrastus and Dioscorides say that the Egyptians 
cultivated a plant called sesame for the oil contained in 
its seed, and Pliny adds that it came from India.^ He 

* Pickering, Chroncl. History of Plants, p. 223; Ramphius, Herb. 
Amh., V. p. 204; Miqiiel, Flora Indo-Datara,n. p. 700; Scliwoinfiirth and 
Ascherson, Aufzahlung, p. 273 ; Gri.sebach, FI- Brit. U. Ind. Is., p. 458. 

^ Blume, Bijdragen^ p. 778. 

* Roxburgh, FI. Ind., edit. 1832, vol. iii. p. 100; Piddington, Index. 

* Thunbcvg> FL Jap., p. 25i. 

* Bretschncider, letter of Aug. 23,1801. 

* Ibid., On Study, etc., p. 16. 

^ Theophrastus, lib. riii. cap. 1,5; Dioscoridos, lib, ii. cap. 121; 

IlisL, lib. xviiL cap. 10« 
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also spealcs of a sesame wild in Egypt from winch cil 

was extracted, but this was probably the castor-oil plant.* 

It is not proved that the ancient Egyptians before the 

time of Theophrastus cultivated sesame. No drawing or 

seeds have been found in the monuments. A drawing 

from the tomb of Ramescs III. show the custom of mixing 

small seeds with flour in making pa.stry, and in modern 

times this is done with sesame seeds, but others are also 

used, and it is not possible to recognize in the drawing 

those of the sesame in particular.^ If the Egyptians had 

known the species at the time of the Exodus, eleven 

hundred years before Theophrastus, there would probably 

have been some mention of it in the Hebrew books, 

because of the various uses of the seed and especially of 

the oil. Yet commentators have found no trace of it in 

the Old Testament. The name semsem or simsim is 

clearly Semitic, but only of the more recent epoch of the 

Talmud,® and of the agricultural treatise of Alawwam,^ 

compiled after the Christian era began. It was perhaps 

a Semitic people who introduced the plant and the name 

semsem (whence the sesam of the Greeks) into E<Typt 

mer the epoch of the great monuments and of’the 

Exodus. ^ They may have received it with the name from 

Ea-byloma, where Herodotus says® that sesame was 
cultivated. 


in the Euphrates valley agrees 
existence of a Sanskrit name, tila, the tiTu of 
the Biahmans (Rheede, Malabar, i., ix., pp. 105-107) a 
word of which there are traces in several modem 

f particularly in Ceylon.® Thus we are 
cairied back to India in accordance with the origin of 
which Pliny speaks but it is possible that India itself 

‘I'® Isles before 

the arrival of the Aryan conquerors. Rumphins gives 

ra?^!*** ** P- i LOW. AramSeische 

* ’ Q^hichte der Botanik, iii. p. 75. 

Uerodotud^ lib* i* cap* 193 . ^^ tuw •* 

wiii* • Ihwaites, Enuvu, p* 209. 
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three names for the sesame in these islands, very different 
one from tlie other, and from the Sanski'it word, which 
supports the theory of a more ancient existence in the 
archipelago than on the continent. 

In conclusion, from the fact that the sesame is wild in 
Java, and from historical and philological arguments, 
the plant seems to have had its origin in the Sunda Isles. 
It was introduced into India and the Euphrates valley 
two or three thousand years ago, and into Egypt at a less 
remote epoch, from 1000 to 500 B.c. It was transported 
from the Guinea coast to Brazil hy the Portuguese,^ but 
it is unknown how long it has been cultivated in the rest 
of Africa. 

Castor-oil Plant —Ricinus communis, Linnfeus. 

The most modern works and those in highest repute 
consider the south of Asia to be the original home of this 
Kaphorhiacea; sometimes they indicate certain varieties 
in Africa or America without distinguishing the wild 
from the cultivated plant. I have reason to believe that 
the true origin is to be found in tropical Africa, in 
accordance with the opinion of Ball.^ 

The difficulties with which the que.stion is attended 
arise from the antiquity of cultivation in different 
countries, from the facility with which the plant sows 
itself and becomes naturalized on rubbish-heaps and in 
waste ground, lastly from the diversity of its forms, which 
have often been described as species. This latter point 
need not detain us, for Dr. J. Muller’s careful monograph^ 
proves the existence of sixteen varieties, scarcely heredi¬ 
tary, which pass one into the other by many transitions, 
and constitute, therefore, but one species. 

The number of varieties is the sign of a very ancient 
cultivation. They differ more or less as to capsules, 
seeds, inflorescence, etc. Moreover, they are small trees 
in hot countrie.s, but they do not endure frost, and 
become annuals north of the Alps and in similar regions. 
They are in such cases planted in gardens for ornament, 

‘ Piso, BtqzU., edit. 1658, p 211. 

* IJall, F/orcp Maroccan<^ Spicilegiumy p. C64. 

• Uiiller, Argov.y ia D.C., Prodromusy voK x\\ part 2y p* 1017« 
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■while in the tropics, and even in they arc j^own 

for the sake of the oil contained in the seed. This oil, 
which is more or less purgative, is used for lamps in 
Bengal and elsewhere. 

In no country has the species been found wild with 
such certainty as in Abyssinia, Sennaar, and the Koi’dofan. 
Tlie expressions of authors and collectors are distinct on 
this head. The castor-oil plant is common in rocky 
jilaces in the valley of Chird, near Goumalo, says Quartin 
Dillon; it is wild in those parts of Upper Sennaar wliich 
are flooded during the rains, says Hartmann.' I have 
a specimen from Kotschy, No. 243, gathered on the 
northern slope of Mount Kohn, in the Kordofan. The 
indications of travellers in Mozambique and on the coast 
of Guinea are not so clear, but it is possible that the 
natural area of the species covers a great part of tropical 
Africa. As it is a useful species, and one very conspicuous 
and easily propagated, the negroes must have early 
diffused it. However, as we draw near the MediteiTanean, 
it is no longer said to be indigenous. In Egvjit, Schwein- 
furth and Ascherson ^ say the species is only cultivated 
and naturalized. Probably in Algeria, Sardinia, and 
Morocco, and even in the Canaries, wliere it is principally 
found in the sand on the sea-shore, it has been naturalized 
for centuries. I believe this to be the case with speci¬ 
mens brought from Djedda, in Arabia, by Schimper, 
which were gathered near a cistern. Yet I'orskal® 
gathered the caster-oil plant in the mountains of Arabia 
Fehx, which may signify a wild station. Boissier* 
indicates it in Beluchistan and the south of Persia, 

but as " subspontaneous,” as in Syria, Anatolia, and 
Greece. 

Rheede ® speaks of the plant as cultivated in Malabar 
and growing in the sand, but modem Anglo-Indian 
authors do not allow that it is wild. Some make no 


* Sebweinfurth and Ascherson, Avftahlung. p. 26** 
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mention of the species. A few speak of the facility with 
which the species becomes naturalized from cultiva¬ 
tion. Loureiro had seen it in Cochin-China and in 
China “cultivated and uncultivated,” which perhaps 
means escaped from cultivation. Lastly, for the Sunda 
Islands, Rumphius ^ is as usual one of the most 
interesting authorities. The castor-oil plant, he says, 
grows especially in Java, where it forms immense fields 
and produces a great quantity of oil. At Amboyna, it is 
planted here and there, near dwellings and in fields, 
rather for medicinal purposes. The wild species grows 
in deserted gardens {in descrtis hortis) ; it is doubtless 
sprung from the cultivated plant {sine duhio degeneratio 
domestica). In Japan] the castor-oil plant grows among 
shrubs and on the slopes of Mount Wuntzen, but 
Franchet and Savatier add,^ “ probably introduced.” 
Lastly, Dr. Bretschneider mentions the species in his 
work of 1870, p. 20; but what he says here, and in 
a letter of 1881, does not argue an ancient cultivation 
in China. 

The species is cultivated in tropical America. It 
becomes easily naturalized in clearings, on rubbish-heaps, 
etc.; but no botanist has found it in the conditions of 
a really indigenous plant. Its introduction must have 
taken place soon after the discovery of America, for a 
common name, lamourou, exists in the West India 
Islands; and Piso gives another in Brazil, nkambu- 
guacu, figaero inferno in Portuguese. I have received 
the largest number of specimens from Baliia; none are 
accompanied by the assertion that it is really indigenous. 

In Egypt and Western Asia the culture of the species 
dates from so remote an epoch that it has given rise to 
mistakes as to its origin. The ancient Egyptians practised 
it extensively, according to Herodotus, Pliny, Diodorus, 
etc. There can be no mistake as to the species, as its 
seeds have been found in the tombs.^ The Egyptian 
name was kiki. Theophrastus and Dioscorides mention 

' Riimphins, Ilerh. Amb., vol. 17. p. 93. 

* Franchet and Sayatier, Enum. Japon., i. p. 424. 

* Unger, Pjianzen des Allen ^ji/pteTie, p. 61. 
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it, and it is retained in modem Greek,^ while the Arabs 
have a totally ditierent name, kerua, kcrvod, charua^ 

Roxburgh and Piddington quote a Sanskrit name, 
eTanda,erunda,\\)i\Q[\ has left descendants in the modern 
languages of India. Botanists do not say from what 
epoch of Sanskrit this name dates ; as the species belongs 
to hot climates, the Aryans cannot liavc known it before 
their arrival in India, that is at a less ancient epoch than 
the Egyptian monuments. 

The extreme rapidity of the growth of the castor-oil 
plant has suggested different names in Asiatic language, 
and that of ]yxinderhaum in German. Tlie same circum¬ 


stance, and the analogy with the Egyptian name kiki, 
have caused it to be supposed that the kiJcajon of tlio 
Old Testament,^ the growth, it is said, of a single night, 
was this plant. 

I pass a number of common names more or less 


absurd, as palma Chiisti, girasole, in some parts of 
Italy, etc., but it is worth wlule to note the origin of tho 
name castor oil, as a proof of the English habit of accept¬ 
ing names without examination, and sometimes of dis- 
toiting them. It appeal's that in the last century this 
plant was largely cultivated in Jamaica, where it was 
once ^ called agno casto by the Portuguese and tho 
bpamards, being confounded with Vitex agnus casius a 
totally diHerent plant From casio the English planters 
and London traders made castor.* 

Walnut —Juglans regia, Linnseus. 

Some years ago the walnut tree was known to bo 
wild m Armenia, m the district to the south of tho 

tl'e Caspian Sea, in the mountains of 
the noUh and north-east of India, and in Burmah« 


“p:'s2!’- " «»■ cap. 171, 

» ! Forskal, FI. jEgypt. p 75 

: 

Hineure, 1 . p. 172 ; L^eboms \ 507^^^ Tcliihatcheff, Asia 

p. 630 5 Boissier.PL Orient iv p 1160 ’ ■rnd.,iii. 

Ma,p.4S8, Kur., 
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C. Koch ^ denied that it was indigenous in Armenia and 
to the south of the Caucasus, but this has been proved 
by several travellers. It has since been discovered wild 
in Japan,^ which renders it probable that the species 
exists also in the north of China, as Loureiro and Bun^e 
said,® but without particularizing its wild character. 
Heldreich^ has recently placed it beyond a doubt that 
the walnut is abundant in a wild state in the mountains 
of Greece, which agrees with passages in Theophrastus ® 
which liad been overlooked. Lastly, Heuflel saw it, also 
wild, in the mountains of Banat.** Its modern natural 
area extends, then, from eastern temperate Europe to 
Japan. It once existed in Europe further to the west, 
for leaves of the walnut have been found in the quater¬ 
nary tufa in Provence."^ Many species of Juglans existed 
in our hemisphere in the tertiary and quaternary epochs ; 
there arc now ten, at most, distributed throughout Nortli 
America and temj)erate Asia. 

Tlie use of the walnut and the planting of the tree 
may have begun in several of the countries where the 
species was found, and cultivation extended gradually and 
slightly its artificial area. The walnut is not one of 
tliose trees which sows itself and is easily naturalized. 
The nature of its fruit is perhaps against this; and, 
moreover, it needs a climate wliere the frosts are not 
severe and the lieat moderate. It scarcely passes the 
jiorthcrn limit of the vine, and does not extend nearly so 
far south. 

The Greeks, accustomed to olive oil, neglected the 
walnut until they received from Persia a better variety, 
called karuon basilikon,^ or Persikon? The Romans 

* C. Koch, Dendrologie, i. p. 584. 

* Fraiielict nnd Savatier, i'num. Plant. Jap., i. 453. 

* Loiiroiro, FI. Coc/nn., p. 702; Punffe, Enum., p._02. 

* Hel(lfeieh, Verhnndl. Jlot. I’crct/is Jlrandenh., 1879, p- 14f. 

» Thonphr.istus, Hist. Plant., lib. iii. cap. 3, 6. Tlie.^o pa<:sa?es, and 
otliors of ancient writers, are quoted and interpreted by Ucldroicb better 
llian by Ilchn nnd other scholars. 

* ireuffol, Ahhandl. 'Aool. Dot. Ges. in Tn«n, 1853, p. 194. 

^ De S iporta, 33rii Sess. du Congres Scient. de France. 

* Dioscorides, lib. i. cap. 170. 

* I’Lny, Hist. Plant., lib. xv. cap. 22. 
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cultivated the walnut from the time of their kinj^s; they 
considered it of Persian origin.^ They had an old custom 
of throwing nuts in the celebration of weddings. 

Archaeology confirms these details. The only nuts 
which have hitherto been found under the lake-dwellings 
of Switzerland, Savoy, or Italy arc confined to a single 
locality near Parma, called Fontiuellato, in a stratum of 
the iron age.^ Now, this metal, very rare at the time 
of the Trojan war, cannot have come into general use 
among the agricultural population of Italy until the filth 
or sixth century before Christ, an epoch at which even 
bronze was perhaps still unknown to the north of tlie 
Alps. In the station at Lagozza, walnuts have been 
found in a much higher stratum, and not ancient.'* 
Evidently the walnuts of Italy, Switzerland, and France 
are not descended from the fossil plants of the quater¬ 
nary tufa of which I spoke just now. 

It is impossible to say at what period the walnut was 
first planted in India. It must have been early, for 
there is a Sanskrit name, akschdda, ukhoda, or akhdia. 
Chinese authors say that the walnut was introduced 
among them from Thibet, under tlie Han dynasty, by 
Chang-kien, about the year 140-150 B.c.^ This was per¬ 
haps a perfected variety. Moreover, it seems probable, 
from the actual records of botanists, that the wild walnut 
is rare in the north of China, and is perhaps wantin^^ in 
the east. Ihe date of its cultivation in Japan is un¬ 
known. 

The walnut tree and walnuts had an infinite number 

of names among ancient peoples, which have exercised the 

science and imagination of philologists,® but the origin of 

the species is so clear that we need not stay to consider 
them. 

Areca —Areca Catechu, Linn®us, 


* Rliny, JTtst. Plant., Hb. xv. cap. 22. 

’ Heor, Pflmtcn der P/ahlbauten, p. 31. 

Sordelli, Sidlo piante della torhiera, etc., p 8D 

Bretechneidor, Stud, and Valae, etc., p. 16, and letter of Aeg. 2S, 


* Ad. Pictet, Originee Indo-Europ., edit. 
turpjlanzen und Hawthiere, edit. 3, p. 341 . 


2, vol. i. p. 289; Helm, Cvl. 
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The areca palm is much cultivated in the countries 
where it is a custom to chew betel, that is to say through¬ 
out Southern Asia. Tlie nut, or rather the almond which 
forms the principal part of the seed contained in the fruit, 
is valued for its aromatic taste; chopped, mixed with 
lime, and enveloped in a leaf of the pepper-betel, it forms 
an agreeable stimulant, -which produces a flow of saliva 
and blackens the teeth to tlie satisfaction of the natives. 

The author of the principal work on the order Palm- 
aceae, de Martins,^ says of the origin of this species, 
“ Its country is uncertain {non constat); probably the 
Sunda Isles.” We may And it possible to affirm some¬ 
thing positive by referring to more modern authors. 

On the continent of India, in Ceylon and Cochin-China, 
the species is always indicated as cultivated.^ So in 
the Sunda Isles, the Moluccas, etc., to the south of Asia. 
Blurae,^ in his work entitled liiimphia, says tliat the 
“habitat” of the species is the ftlalay Peninsula, Siam, 
and the neighbouring islands. Yet he does not appear 
to have seen tlie indigenous plants of which he speaks. 
Dr. Brctschneider^ believes that the species is a native 
of the Malay Archipelago, principally of Sumatra, for he 
says those islands and the Philippines are the only places 
where it is found wild. The first of these facts is not 
confirmed by Miquel, nor the second by Blanco,® who 
lived in the Philippines. Blume’s opinion appeal's the 
most probable, but we must still say with Martius, 
“The country is not proved.” The existence of a num¬ 
ber of Malay names, pinang, jamhe, etc., and of a San¬ 
skrit name, goiivaka, as well as very numerous varieties, 
show tlie antiquity of cultivation. The Chinese received 
it, 111 B.C., from the south, with the Malay iid.mQ,pin-lang. 


‘ Martins, Hist. Naf. Pahnarum, m folio, vol. iii. p. 170 (published 
Without date, but before 1851)- 

* Koxbur-h, FI. JnJ., iii. p. (>16; Bnindis, Foref^t FI. of India, p. 551; 
Kurz, Forest FI. of Bi it. Biinnah, p. 537; Tbwaites, Enun\.Ze}jlan., p.327,* 
Loureiro, FI. Coc/iia-CA., p- GI)5. 

* Blumo, Ramphia, ii. p. 67; Miquel, FI. Indo-Batava., iii. p. 9; 
iij>pL dc Sumatra^ p. 253. 

^ Bretschneider, Stnd\t and Value^ etc., p. 23* 

^ Blauco, FL di edit. 2. 
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The Telinga name, areJc, is the origin of the botanical 
name Areca. 

Elaeis— gmneensis, Jacquin. 

Travellers who visited the coast of Guinea in the first 
half of the sixteenth century^ already noticed this palm, 
from -which the negroes extracted oil by pressing the 
fleshy part of the fruit. The tree is indigenous on all 
that coast.2 It is also planted, and the exportation of 
palm-oil is the object of an extensive trade. As it is 
also found wild in Brazil and perhaps in Guiana,® a doubt 
arose as to the true origin. It seems the more likely to 
be American that the only other species which with this 
one constitutes the genus Elonis belongs to New Granada.^ 
Robert Brown, however, and the authors who have 
studied the family of palms, are unanimous in their belief 
that Elccis gmneensis was introduced into America by 
the negroes and slave-traders in the traffic between tho 
Guinea coast and the coast of America. Many facts 
confirm this opinion. The first botanists who visited 
Brazil, Piso and Marcgraf and others, do not mention the 
Elasis. It is only found on the littoral, from Rio di 
Janeiro to the mouth of the Amazon, never in the interior. 
It is often cultivated, or has the appearance of a species 
escaped from the plantations. Sloane,® who explored 
Jamaica in the seventeenth century, relates that this 
tree was introduced in his time into a plantation which 
he names, from the coast of Guinea. It has since become 
naturalized in some of the West India Islands.® 

Cocoa-nnt Palm— Cocos 'nucifem, Linnreus. 

The cocoa-nut palm is ])erhaps, of all tropical trees, the 
one which yields the greatest vailety of products. Its 

‘ Da Mosto, in Rnmasio, i. p. 101, quoted by R. Brown. 

* Brown, Bof.. of Congo, p. 55. 

* llai-tius, Hist. Kat. Palmarum, ii. p. 62 ; Dmde, in FI. Brasil., fasc^ 
85, p. 457. 1 find no aathov who assorts that this palm is wild in Guiano, 
03 Martius affirms it to be in Brazil. 

♦ Flans melanocarpa, Grortner. The fruit also contains oil, but it 
does not appear that the species is cultivated, as the number of oleaginous 
plants is considei'ablo in all countries. 

• Bloaue, Fai. Hist of Jamaica, ii. p. 113. 

• Grisebacb, Flora o/Bnt. TV. Ind. Is., p. 522. 
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wood and fibres are utilized in various ways. The sap 
extracted from the inner part of the inflorescence yields a 
much-prized alcoholic drink. The shell of the nut forms 
a vessel, the milk of the half-ripe fruit is a pleasant drink, 
and the nut itself contains a great deal of oil. It is not 
surprising that so valuable a tree has been a good deal 
planted and transported. Besides, its dispersion is aided 
by natural causes. The woody shell and fibrous envelope 
of the nut enable it to float in salt water without injury 
to the germ. Hence the possibility of its transportation 
to great distances by currents and its naturalization on 
coasts where the temperature is favourable. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this tree requires a warm, damp climate, such as 
exists only in the tropics, or in exceptional localities just 
without them. Nor does it thrive at a distance from 
the sea. 

The cocoa-nut abounds on the littoral of the warm 
regions of Asia, of the islands to the south of this con¬ 
tinent, and in analogous regions of Africa and America; 
but it may be asserted that it dates in Brazil, the West 
Indies, and the west coast of Africa from an introduction 
which took place about three centuries ago. Piso and 
Marcgrafi seem to admit that the species is foreign to 
Brazil without saying so positively. De Martius,-* who 
has published a very important work on the Palmacem, 
and has travelled through the provinces of Bahia, Per¬ 
nambuco, and others, where the cocoa-nut abounds, does 
not ^ay that it is wild. It was introduced into Guiana 
by missionaries.’^ Sloane ^ says it is an exotic in the 
West Indies. An old author of the sixteentli century, 
Martyr, whom he quotes, speaks of its introduction. 1 Ins 
prob^ly took place a few yearn after the discovery of 
Americi for Joseph Acosta^ saw the cocoa-nut palm 
at Porto Rico in the sixteenth century. De Martiu.s 
says that the Portuguese introduced it on the coast ot 
Guinea. Many travellers do not even mention it in this 


» Piso, Brast7., p. 65; Marcgraf, p. 138. 

» Martius, Hist. Nat. Palmarxim, 3 vols. see vol. n. p. 1-5. 

» Aublet, Guyana, suppl.. p. 102. * flcanc, Jrmo.co m p. 9. 

» J. Acosta, Hist. Nat. ties Indes, French traus., loJ8, p. l/S. 
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region, where it is apparently of no groat importance. 
More common in Madagascar and on the east coast, it 
is not, however, named in several works on tlic plants of 
Zanzibar, the Seychelles, Mauritius, etc., ])crhaps because 
it is considered as cultivated in these ])arts. 

Evidently the species is not of African origin, nor of 
the eastern part of tropical America. Eliminating these 
countries, there remain western tropical America, the 
islands of the Pacihe, the Indian Archipelago, and the 
south of Asia, where the tree abounrls with every appear¬ 
ance of being more or less wild and long established. 

The navigators Dampier and Vancouver^ found it 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, forming 
woods in the islands near Panama, not on the mainland, 
and in the isle of Cocos, situated at three hundred miles 
from the continent in the Pacific. At that time those 
islands were uninhabited. Later the cocoa-nut palm was 
found on the western coast from Mexico to Peru, but 
usually authors do not say that it was wild, excepting 
Seemami,^ however, who saw this palm both wild and 
cultivated on the Isthmus of Panama. According to 
Hemandez,^ in the sixteenth century the Mexicans called 
it coyolli, a word which does not seem to be native. 

Oviedo,^ ^yriting in 1526, in the first yeare of the con¬ 
quest of Mexico, says that the cocoa-nut palm was abun¬ 
dant on the coast of the Pacific in the province of the 
Cacique Chiman, and he clearly describes the species. 
This does not prove the tree to be wild. In southern 
Asia, especially in the islands, the cocoa-nut is both wild 
and cultivated. The smaller the islands, and tho lower 
and the more subject to the influence of the sea air. the 
more the cocoa-nut predominates and attracts the atten¬ 
tion of travellers. Some take their name from the tree, 
among othei's two islands close to the Andamans and one 
near Sumatra. 


yoyace dc Dampier, edit. 1705. p. 186; Vancouver, French 
edit., p. 0.5, quoted by do Slartius, Hist. Nat. Palmarum, i. p. 188 

* Seemaim, Bot. o/J/eruM., p. 204 . 

* Hernandez. Thesaurus Mexic., p. 71. He atti ibutes the aame name, 
p. to tho cocoa-nut palm of tho Philippine Iblands 

* Oviedo, Ramusio^s trang., iii. p. 53 . 
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The cocoa-nut occurring with every appearance of an 
ancient wild condition at once in Asia and western 
America, the question of origin is obscure. Excellent 
authors have solved it differently. De Martins believes 
it to have been transported by currents from the islands 
situated to the west of Central America, into those of the 
Asiatic Archipelago. I formerly inclined to the same 
hypothesis,^ since admitted without question by Grise- 
bach; ^ but the botanists of the seventeenth century often 
regarded the species as Asiatic, and Seemann,* after a 
careful examination, says he cannot come to a decision. 
I will give the reasons for and against each hypothesis. 

In favour of an American origin, it may be said— 

1. The eleven other species of the genus Cocos are 
American, and all those which de Martius knew well 
are Brazilian.^ Brude,® who has studied the Palmaceae, 
has written a paper to show that each genus of this 
family is proper to the ancient or to the new world, 
excepting the genus Elmis, and even here he suspects a 
transport of the E. guineensis from America into Africa, 
which is not at all probable. (See above, p. 429.) The 
force of this argument is somewhat diminished by the 
circumstance that Cocos nucifera is a tree which grows 
on the littoral and in damp places, while tlie other species 
Jive under different conditions, frequently far from the 
sea and from rivers. Maritime plants, and those which 
grow in marshes or damp places, have commonly a more 
vast habitation than others of the same genus. 

2. The trade winds of the Pacific, to tiie south and yet 
more to the north of the equator, drive floating bodies 
from America to Asia, a direction contrary to that of the 
<^eneral currents.® It is known, moreover, from the un- 


* A. de Candolle, 06o'jr. Bot. Jiaisonn^e, p. 076. 

’ Griscbach, Ve'jeiation der Erde, pp. 11, 323. 

* Sccniann, Flora Vitiensia, p. 275. 

* Tlie cocoa-nut called JIaklive belongs to the genu^ Lodoicoa. 
Coco mamillaris, Blanco, of the Philippines is a variety of Iho culti- 
vated Cocos nucifera. 

» Drude, inliot.Zeitung, 1876, p. 801; and Flora BrasUiensis,(&RO. Sfi. 
p. 405. 

^ Sliolor, IlaTui Atlas, edit. 1867 map 3 
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expected arrival of bottles containing papers on different 
coasts, that chance has much to do with tliese tran.sports. 

The arguments in favour of an Asiatic, or contrary to 
an American origin, are the following:— 

1. A current between the third and fiftli parallels, . 
north latitude, flows from the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago to Panama.^ To the north and south of this 
are currents which take the opposite direction, but they 
start from regions too cold for the cocoa-nut, and do not 
touch Central America, where it is supposed to have been 
long indigenous. 

2. The inhabitants of the islands of Asia were far 
bolder navigators than the American Indians. It is very 
possible that canoes from the Asiatic Islands, eontainim*' 
a provision of cocoa-nuts, were thrown by tempests or 
lalse manoeuvres on to the islands or the west coast of 
America. The converec is highly improbable. 

3. The area for three centuries has been much vaster 
in Asia than in America, and the difi’erence was yet more 
considerable before that epoch, for we know that tlu* 

cocoa-nut has not long existed in the cast of tropical 
America. ^ 


4.. The inhabitants of the islands of Asia posse.ss an 
immense number of varieties of this tree, whicli points to 
a very ancient cultivation. Blume, in liis Aumphia 
enumerates eighteen varieties in Java and the adilcent 
islands and thirty-nine in the Philippines. Nothin- 
■similar has been obsen-ed in America. “ 

1 1 n.' cocoa-nut are more varied and more 

habitual in Asia. The natives of America hardly utilize 

noreXcr;hror*“*^ 

Asia®' names, very numerous and original in 

Fm onf • see, aie rare, and often of 

CiUlopean origin in America. 

inhabitants of Me.xieans and 

Sv ‘tt^ToT® ■“ direetionsX/f“d 

0 o them from a very remote epoch. The trifling 

^ Stiolcr, ibid.f map 9. 
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breadth of the Isthmus of Panama •would have facilitated 
the transport from one coast to the other, and the species 
would soon have been established in the West Indies, at 
Guiana, etc., as it has become naturalized in Jamaica, 
Antigua,^ and elsewhere, since the discovery of America. 

8. If the cocoa-nut in America dated from a geological 
epoch more ancient than the pleiocene or even eocene 
deposits in Europe, it would probably have been found on 
both coasts, and the islands to the east and west equally. 

9. We cannot lind any ancient date of the existence 
of the cocoa-nut in America, but its presence in Asia three 
or four thousand year-s ago is proved by several Sanskrit 
names. Piddington in his index only quotes one, nariJcela. 
It is the most certain, since it recurs in modem Indian 
languages. Scholars count ten of these, which, according 
to their meaning, seem to apply to the species or its 
friiit.^ Navikela has pas.sod with modifications into 
Arabic and Persian.^ It is even found at Otahiti in the 
form orl or hoari^^ together with a j\lalay name. 

10. The Malays have a name -v^dely difiused in the 
archipelago— kalcipa, klupd-, hlopo. At Sumatra and 
Nicobar we find the name '}'tjiov,nicor; in the Philippines, 

at Bali, iijo; at Tahiti, and in other 

islands, nu, niOjii, ni; even at Madagascar, xma-niu.^ The 
Chinese liave pc, or xje~tsii (the tree is xje). With the 
principal Sanskrit name this constitutes four different 
roots, which show an ancient existence in Asia. How¬ 
ever, the uniformity of nomenclature in the archipelago 
as far as Tahiti and Madagascar indicates a transport by 
human agency since the existence of known languages. 

The Chinese name means head of the king of Yut% 
referrinf^*' to an absurd legend of which Di*. Bretschneider 
speaks.^’’ This savant tells us that the first mention of 
the cocoa-nut occurs in a poem of the second century before 

* Griscbacli, Flora of Brit. U* Indies, p. 552. 

= Eii'-eiie Fournier has imlicateJ to me, for instance, drdajmla (witli 
liard fruit), palaicncara (with hairy frait), jalakajka (wator-holder), etc. 

* Blume, Runtphia, iii. p. 82. 

< Forster, Dc Plantis Esculcntis, p. Nadeaud, Enum. drs Plantes 
do Taifi, p. 41. 

* Bluiae, iiti supra. ^ BretEchneidcr, Study and Fatuc, etc., p. -4. 
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Ohrist, but the most unmistakable descriptions are in 

works later than the ninth century of our ora. It is tnu* 

tliat the ancient writers scarcely knew the soutli of 

China, the only part of the empire where the cocoa-nut 
palm can live. 

In spite of the Sanskrit name.s, the existence of tlie 
cocoa-nut in Ceylon, where it is well cstal.JisIicd on tlic 
coast, dates from an almost historical epoch. Near Point 
uc Gallo. Seemann tells us may be seen carved upon a 

IS attnbuted the discovery ot the uses of tlie cocoa-nut 
unknown before him ; and the earliest chronicle of Ceylon’ 
the Mamivansa, does not mention thi.s tree, althoiudi it 
earefu ly reports the fruits imported by ditterent princes 
It is also noteworthy that the ancient Greeks and*^E'^yn- 
tians only knew the cocoarnut at a late epoch as an Indian 

dni? ^ saw this palm in 

dustan, at the bc^nn^ of tlie Christian eia.^ 

-..r 11 ^? • habitation in Asia 

arcl^elago. rather than on the continent 

P. * ^ the islands west of 

contradictory evidence ? I fonnerly thin<.hrthat the 
npments m favour of Wo.storn Amerfer r^re J “ 

cxnmfene '"«'•« information and .rrcate ■ 

hy sea to the coasts of America aSd Af t ‘‘’“sport 

K riv. tK' r"’ 

E's'r'.i.r 

p.m”™*™’ P- ='«: CJn-onoI. Arra.,e,ncnf 



PART III. 

Summary and Conclusion. 


CHAPTER I 

GENERAL TABLE OF SPECIES, WITH THEIR ORIGIN ANP 
THE EPOCH OF THEIR EARLIEST CULTIVATION. 

The following table includes a few species of which a 
detailed account has not been given, because their origin 
is well known, and they are of little importance. 

Explanation of the signs used in the tabic: (1) 
annual, ( 2 ) biennial, if. perennial, 5 small shrub, 5 shrub, 
5 small tree, *» tree. The letters indicate the certain 
or probable date of earliest cultivation. For the species 
of the old world: A, a species cultivated for more than 
four thousand years (according to ancient historians, the 
monuments of ancient Eg 3 rpt, Chinese works, and botanical 
and philological indications); B, cultivated for more than 
two thousand years (indicated in Theophrastus, found 
among lacustrine remains, or presenting various signs, such 
as posses.sing Hebrew or Sanskrit names); C, cultivated for 
less than two thousand years (mentioned by Hioscorides 
and not by Theophrastus, seen in the frescoes at Pompeii, 
introduced at a known date, etc.). For American species 
D, cultivation very ancient in America (from its wide 
area and number of vai'ieties); E, species cultivated 
before the discovery of America, without showing signs 
of a great antiquity of culture; F, species only cultivated 
since the discovery of America. 
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SPECIES NATIVE TO THE OLD WORLD. 
Cultivated fod the Subtebraxean Parts. 


Name and duratloo. Date. 


Origin. 


.■Radish—Raphauns sativns (1). 
Horse-Badish—Cochlcaria Armora* 
cin, 

■ Turmp—Brassica Rapa (2). 

Bape—Bi-assica Napas (2). 

Carrot—Daucus Caixita (2). 

Parsnip—Pastinaca sativa (2). 
Tuberous Chervil — ClitDrophyllum 
bolbosnm (2). 

Skirret—Sium Sisaniui, 

Uadder—Rubia tinctoraiu, ^ 

I 

Salsify—Tragopogon poiTifolium (2).j 
Scorzonera—Scurzouura hispanica. 

Bampion — Campanula Bapunculus' 

( 2 ). 

Vegetable. 

Beet—Beta vulg. (2), y. . 

Root. 

Garlic—Allium sativum, y. 

Onion—Allium Cepa (2). 

Welsh Onion—Allium fistulosum, y. 
Shallot—Allium uscalonicum, 
Rocambole—Allium Scorodopvasum 
Chives—^Allinm Sebmnoprasam, y. 


Taro—Colocasia autiquorum, y. 


B. Temporato Asia.* 

C. Eiistcrn temperate Europe. 

A. Em-opo, western Siberia (?). 

A. Europe, western Siberia (?). 

B. Europe, western tomperato 

Asia (?). 

C. Ceutral aud southern Eoropc. 
C. Central Europe, Caucasus. 

C. Altaic Siberia, northern 

I’orsia. 

B. Western temperate Asia, 

sonth.cast of Europe. 

C. (?) South-castof Europe,Algeria. 

C. South-west of Europe, south 

of tbo Caucasus. 

C. Tomperato and sonthom 

Europe. 

B. Canaries, SIcditoiTancau 

basin, western temperate 
Asia. 

B. A rasult of coltivation. 

B. Desert of tho Kirghis, in 

wcsteiTi temperate Asia. 

A. Persia, Afghanistan, Bolu- 

chistan, Palestine {?). 

C. Siberia (from tho land of 

tho Kirghis to Baikal). 

C. Modification of A., cepa (?), 

unknown wild. 

C. Temperato Europe. 

C. (?) Tomperato aud ' northom 

Europe, Siberia, Khams- 
chatka, North America 
(Lako Hxiron). 

B. India, Malay Archipelago, 
Polynesia. 


‘ Dr. Bretschneidcr writes to me from Pekin, Dec. 22. 1882 thnt 
not a work of tho year 1100 b.c. ' I do 

witem Aaim or 
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ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. 



Name aiid duration. 

Date. 

Origio. 

Ape—Alocasia macrorrhiza, 

1 

(?) 

Ceylon, Malay Archipelago, 
Polynesia, 

Sonjak— 

-Amorphophallos Konjak, y. 
Dioscorca sativa, 

(?) 
B. (?) 

Japan (?). 

! Southern Asia [especially 
Malabar (?), Ceylon (?), 
(Java (?)]. 

Yams—** 

% 

Dioscorea Batatas, 
Dioscorea japonica, 7 . 
Dioscorca alata, 

. 

B. (?) 
(?) 
(?) 

China (?). 

Japan (?). 

East of the Asiatic Archipe¬ 
lago. 


Cultivated foe the Stems or Leaves. 


1. Vegetahlcs. 


Cftbbftge — Bi'assica oleracea (1), 

5- 

Chinese Cabbage—Brassica chincnsis 

( 2 ). 

Water-Cress—Nasturtium oflBcmalc, 

%. 

Oarden-Cress—Lopidium sativum (1). 
Sea Kale—Crambe maritima, T^. 
Purslane—Portulaca oleracea (1). 


New Zealand Spinach — Tetragonia 
expansa (1). 

Garden Celery—Apium graveolens 

( 2 ). 

Chervil—Anthriscus cerefolium (1). 
Parsley—Potroselinum sativum (2). 
Alexanders—Smyrnium OIas-atrau> 


( 2 ). 


Com Salad—Valerianolla olitoria (1). 

Artichoke—CynaraCardou-^^^'^^*^*’" 
cuius (2), %. 


Arti¬ 
choke 

Lettuce—Latoca Scariola (1), (2). 


A. 

(?) 

(?) 

B. 

C. 
A. 







C. 

C. 


C. 

B. 


Wild Chicory—Cichorium Intjbus, C. 

J- 

Endive —Cichorium Endivia (1). C. 


Spinach—Spiuacia oleracea (1). C. 

Orach—Atriplex hortensis (1). C. 


Europe. 

China (?), Jaiiau (?). 

Europe, northern Asiat 

Persia (?). 

Western temperate Europe. 

From the western Hima¬ 
layas to southern Russia 
and Greece. 

New Zealand and New Hol¬ 
land. 

Temperate and southern 
Europe, northern Africa, 
western Asia. 

South-east of Russia, west¬ 
ern temperate Asia. 

Southern Europe, Algeria, 
Lebanon. 

Southern Europe, Algeria, 
western temperate Asia. 

Sai'dinia, Sicily. 

Southeni Europe, northern 
Africa, Canaries, Madeira. 

Derived from the cavdoon. 

Southern Eurape, northern 
Africa, westeni Asia. 

Europe, northern Africa, 
western temperato Asia. 

Mediterranean basin, Cau¬ 
casus, Turkestan. 

Persia (?). 

Northern Europe andSiberia 
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Nome aud durAduii. 

Date. 

Origin. 

Amaranth—Amarantus gangcticus 
( 1 ). 

(?) 

, Trojiical Africa, India (?). 

Sorrel—Ramos acotosa, ^ (!)• 

(?) 

Kuropo, northern Asia, 
mountninH of Indin. 

Patience Dock—Rumex jiaticntia, 

(?) 

Turkey in Europe, Persia. 

Asparagus—Asparagus oOicinalis, 

B. 

Europe, western temperato 
Asia. 

Ieek«—Allinm ampclopmsum, 

B. 

^(editorranran basin* 


2. Fodder. 


Laoern—Mcdicago sntiva, 

Sainfoin—OnobrycUis sativu, 

French Honeysuckle — llcdjsarum 
coronarium, 

Purple Cloyer—Trifolium pratense, 

Alsike Clover—Trifolium Lybridum 

( 1 ). 

Italian Clover—Trifolium inenma* 
turn ( 1 ). 

Egyptian Clover — Trifolium alex- 
andrinum ( 1 ). 

Ervilla—Ervum Ervilin (1). 

Vetch—Vicia sativa (1). 


li. 

C. 

C. 

c. 

c. 

c. 



n. 

13. 


Flat-podded Pea—Lathyrus Ciccra 

(i). 

Chickling Vetch—Lnthynia sativus 

( 1 ). 

Ochrus—Lathyrus ochnjs (1). 
Fenngreek — Trigonella fosnam- 
grmeum ( 1 ). 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 


Bird’s-Foot—Ornitbopus sativus (1), 

Nonsuch—Medicagolupulina (1),(2). 

Com Spurry—Sper^la arvensis (1). 
Guinea Grass—Pouienm maximum, z. 


B. (?) 

C. 

B. (?) 

C. (?) 


Western tempemto Asia. 

Tcuiperato Europe, south of 
the Caucasus. 

Centre and west of tho Medi- 
toiTaucau basin. 

Europe, Algeria, western 
tempemto Asia. 

Temperato Europe. 

Southern Enropo. 

Syria, Anatolia. 

Mediterranean basin. 

Ejirope, Algeria, south of tlio 
Caucasus. 

From Spain and Algeria to 
Greece. 

South of, the Caucasus. 

Italy, Spain. 

North-east of India ami 
western tomporoto Asia. 

Portugal, south of SjMiiD, 
Algeria. 

Europe, north of Africa (?), 
tempemto Asia. 

Europe. 

Tropical Africa. 


3. Various Uses. 


Tea—^Thea sinensis, 5- 
PI®* anciently otdtivated—Linnm 
angustifolium, y ( 2 ), (i). 

Flax now cultivated—Linum nsita. 
tissimnm ( 1 ). 

Juto—Corohorua oapsularis ( 1 ). 


A. 

A. 


A. (?) 

0 . (?) 


Assam, China, Mantschuria. 
Mediterranean basin. 

Western Asia (?), derived 
from tho preceding (P), 
Java, Ceylon. 
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OKIGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. 


Name ani duration» 

Date. 

Origin. 

Jute—Corchonis olitorius (1). 

C.(?) 

1 

1 North-west of India, Ceylon. 

oumacn—Uuus coriaria, 5 . 

c. 

Mediterranean basin, west¬ 

Khat—Colajitras cdolis, 5 . 

(?) 

ern temperate Asia. 
Abyssinia, Arabia (?). 

Indigo—Indigofera tinctoria, 

B. 

India (?). 

Silver Indigo—Indigofera argon tea, j- 

(?) 

Abyssinia, Nubia, Kordofan, 

Henna—Lawsonia alba, 5- 

A. 

Senaar, India (?). 

Western tropical Asia, 

Blue Gum—Eucalyptus globulus, 5- 

C. 

Nubia (?). 

New Holland. 

Cinnamon — Cinuamonum zoylani- 

C. 

1 Ceylon, India. 

cum, 5 . 

China Grass —Boebmeria nivea, if, 5 . 

(?) 

China, Japan. 

Hemp—Cannabis sativa (1). 

A. 

Dahuria, Siberia. 

White Mulberry—Morus alba, 5 . 

A. (?) 

India, Mongolia. 

Black Mulberry—Morus nigra, 5- 

B. (?) 

Armenia, northern Persia. 

Sngar-Cane — Saccharum officina-1 

B. 

Cochin-China {?), south* 

ruiD, y. 1 


west of China. 


Cultivated por toe Flowers or toeir Exvrlopes. 


Clove—Caropbyilns aroraaticus, 5- 
Hop—IIutQolQs lupalus, 

Carthamine—Carthamus tioctorias 

( 1 ). 

Saffron—Crocos sativos, 


(?) 

C. 

A. 

A. 


Moluccas. 

Enropc, wcsteni tomporato 
Asia, Siberia. 

Arabia (?). 

SouHierii Italy, Greece, Asia 
Minor. 


Cultivated for the Fruits. 


Shaddock—Citras deenmana, 5* 

Citron, Lemon—Citrus medica, 5 . 
Bitter Orange — Citrus Aurautium 
J3i"aiadia, 5- 

Sweet Orange — Citrus Aurantium 
siiieiise, 5- 

Mandarin—Citrus nobilis, 5- 
Mangosteen — Garcinia mango- 
stana, 5 * 

Ochro—Hibiscus escnlentus (1). 
Vino—Vitis vinifera, 5* 


B. 

B. 

B. 

C. 

(?) 

(?) 

C. 

A. 


Common Jujube—Zizyphus vulgaris, B. 
5- 

Lotus Jujube—Zizyphus lotus, 5* (?) 


Pacific Islands, to the cast of 
Java. 

India. 

East of India. 

China and Cochin-China. 

China and Cochin-China. 
Sunda Islaiul.s, JIalay Peniji* 
sula. 

Tropical Afric.a. 

Western toinpcrato Asia, 
Mediterranean basin. 
China. 

Egypt to Marocco. 
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Kdme and JuriUon. 

Djto. 

Indian Jujube—Zizyphus Jujuba, 5- 
Mango—Mangifora indica, 5* 

Tahiti Apple—Spondias dulcis, 5* 

A.O) 

A. CO 
iO 

Raspberry—Rubus idmus, 

Strawberry—Fragaria vcsca.y. 

c. 

C. 

Rird-Cherry—Prunus aviom, 5- 

D. 

Common Cherry—Prnnus corasus, 5- 

B. 

Plum—Prunus domestica, 5- 

B. 

Plum—Prunus insititia, 5* 

(?) 

1 

Apricot—Prunus Armoniacn, 5- 
Almond—Amygdalus communis, 5- 

A. 

A. 

Peach—Amygdalus Pcrsica, 5- 
Common Pear—Pyrus communis, 5- 
Chinese Pear—Pyrus sinensis, 5- 
Apple—Pyrus Malus, 5 . 

A. 

A. 

(?) 

A. 

Quince—Cydonia vulgaris, 5- 

A. 

loquat—Eriobotryn japonica, 5- 
Pomegranate—Puuica granatum, 5- 

(?) 

A. 

Rose Apple—Jambosa vulgaris, 5 . 

B. 

Malay Apple—Jambosa malacconsis, 

• 5* 

Pottle Qourd—Cucurbita Ingonaria 
( 1 ). 

Spanish Gourd—C. maxima (1). 
Melon—Cuoumis Molo (1). 
Water-Melon—Citrallus vulgaris (1). 
Cucumber—Cnoumis sativua (1), 
West Indian Oherkiii—Cucumis An¬ 
garia ( 1 ). 

White Gourd-Melon—Benincasa his- 

pida ( 1 ). 

Towel Gourd—Luffa cylindrica (1). 
Angular Luffa—Lnffa aoutangula (1). 

Snake Gourd—Trichosanthes anguina 
(!)• 

B. 

C. 

C.(?) 

C. 

A. 

A. 

C. (?) 

(?) 

C. 

0 . 

c. 


Origin. 


Burmah, India. 

India. 

Society, Friendly, and Fiji 
IbIcs. 

Temperate Europe and A'?in. 

Tcmjicrato Europe and wcBt- 
crii Asia, cast of North 
America. 

Western tempci-ato Asia, 
temperate Europe. 

From tlio Caspian to wesU 
cm Anatolia. 

Anatolia, south of the Cau¬ 
casus, north of Persia. 

Southern Europe, Armenia, 
south of the Caucasus, 
Talysch. 

China. 

lIcditciTancan basin, west¬ 
ern tcmpci-ato Asia. 

Chinn. 

Temperate Europe and Asia. 

Mongolia, Maiitschuria. 

Europe, Anatolia, sooth of 
the Caucasus. 

North of Persia, sonth of tlio 
Caucasus, Anatolia. 

.Tapan. 

Pci*sia, Afghanistan, Bclu* 
ckistao. 

Malay Archipelago, Cochin- 
China, Burumli, north-east 
of India. 

Malay Archipelago, Malacca. 

India, Moluccas, Abyssinia. 

Guinea. 

India, Beluchistan, Guinea. 

Tropical Africa. 

India. 

Tropical Africa (?). 

Japan, Java. 

a 

India. 

India, Malay Archipelago, 

India (?). 






ORIGIN or CULTIVATED PLANTS. 


Kamo aiul duratioD. 

Dato. 

Origin. 

Gooseberry—Eibes grossularia, 5 . 

c. 

Temperate Europe, north of 



Africa, Caucasus, •western 

Red Currant—Ribes rubrum, 5 . 

c. 

Himalayas. 

Northern and temperate 



Europe, Siberia, Caucasus. 
Himalayas, north-cast of 

Black Currant—Ribes’nigruin, 5- 

c. 

the United States. 
Northern and central 



Europe, Armenia, Siberia. 
Jlantschuria, western 

Raid—Diospyros Kaki, 5 . 


Himalayas. 

(?) , 

Japan, northern China. 

Date Plum—Diospyros lotos, 5 . 

(?) 1 

China, India, Afghanistan. 

Olive—Oloa europca, 5* 


Persia, Armenia, Anatolia. 

A. 

Syria, southeni Anatolia and 

Aubergine—Solanum melongena (1). 


neighbouring islands. 

A. 

India. 

Fig—Ficoa Carica, 5 . 

A. 

Centre and south of the 



ileditorranean basin, from 
Syria to the Canaries. 

Bread-Fruit—Artocarpns inciaa, 5* 

(?) 

Suiula Isles. 

Jack-Fmit—Artocarpns integrifolia, 

P 

B. (?) 

India, 

5* 

Date*Palni—Pheenix dactylifera, §. 

A, 

Western A.sia and Africa, 



from the Euphrates to th(^ 
Canaries. 

Banana—Musa sapientum, 5- 

A. 

Southern Asia. 

Oil Palm—Elxis guineensis, 5^ 

(?) 

Guinea. 


Cultivated for tde Seeds. 


1. Nutritive 

litchi—Nephelimn Litclii, 5 . j (?) 


Longan—Nepheliam longana, 5 . 
Rambutau—Nci)hclinmlappacciiiu,5 
Pistachio—Pistacia vera, 

Bean—Faba vulgaris (1). 

Lentil—Ervum lens (1). 

Chick-Pea—Cicer arietinnm (1). 

Lupin—Lupinus albus (1). 

Egyptian Lupin — Lupinns tennis 

( 1 ). 

''‘ield-Pea—Pisum arvenso (1). 


(?) 

(?) 
C. 
A. 

A. 

A. 

B. 
A. 

C. (?) 


Southeni China, Cochin- 
China. 

India, Pegu. 

India, Pegu. 

Syria. 

South of the Caspian (?). 

Western temperate Asia, 
Greece, Italy. 

South of the Caucasus and 
of the Caspian. 

Sicily, Jlacedonia, south of 
the Caucasus. 

From Corsica to Syria. 

Italy. 
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Kanie and duralioti. 



Qarden-Pea—Fisam sativam (1). 


Soy—Dolichos soja (1)." 

Pigeon-Pea—Cajanus indicns, 

Garob—Ccratonia siliqua, 5- 

Hoth—Phaseolas aconitifoltas (!)• 

Tbree-Iobed Kidney Bean—Fhascolos 
trilohas, ip (1). 

Oreen Gram—Phaseolos Mongo (1). 

Wall—Phaseolus Lablab, ^ (1). 

Lnbia—Phaseolos Lobia (1). 

Bambarra Ground Not—Yoandzcia 
snbterranea (1). 

Buckwheat — Fagopyrom esculen- 
tom (1). 

Tartary Buckwheat — Fagopyrom 
tartaricom (1). 

Kotch-seeded Buckwheat—Fagopy- 
rom emargioatum (1). 

Kiery—Amarantos frumentaccos 

( 1 ). 

Chestnut—Caatanea vulgaris, 


B. 

A. 

C. 

A. (?) 

C. 

B. 

B. (?) 

B. 

C. 

(?) 

C. 

c. 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


Origin. 


Wheat — Triticum vulgar© and 
varlotios (?), (1). 

Spelt—Triticum spelta (1). 

One-grained Wheat—Triticum mono- 
coccum (1). 


A. 

A. 

(?) 


A. 


Two-rowed Barley — Hordeum dis 
tichon (1). 

Commou Barley—Hordeum vnlgare j (?) 

Suc-rowed Barley—Hordeum hesas- 
tichon (1). 

Bye—Secalo cerealo (1). 

Common Oats—Avena sativa (1). 

Eastern Oate—Avena orientalis (1). C. (?) 
ConunonMillet—Panicnm miliacoum A. 

• (^)' 

Italian Millet—Panioum italicum (1). A. 


A. 

B. 
B. 


Sorghum—Holcus sorghum ( 1 ), 


A. 


From tho south of tho 
Caucasus to Persia (?) 
northern India (?). 

Cochin-China, Japan, Java. 

Equatorial Africa. 

Soutliorn coast of Anatolia, 
Syria, Cyrenaica (?). 

India. 

India, tropical Africa. 

India. 

India. 

Weetorn Asia (?). 

Ictcrtropical Africa. 

Mantschuria, central Siberia. 

Tartary, Siberia to Dahuria. 

Western Cliina, castoni' 
Himalayas. 

India. 

From Portugal to tho Cas¬ 
pian Sea, enstom Algeria. 
Varieties: Japan, North 
America. 

Region of tho Euphratos. 

Derived from tho preced¬ 
ing (?). 

Sorria, Greece, Anatolia 
(if tho identity with the 
Tritintm haoticum bo ad- 
mittc<l). 

Western tempernto Asia. 

Derived from the preceding 

(?). 

Derived from the preceding 

(?). 

Eastern torapei*atoEuropo(?). 
EasterntempernteBuropc(?), 

Western Asia (?). 

Arabia. 

China, Japan, Indian Archi- 
-polago (?) 

Tropical Africa (?). 
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Naaie and duration. 

Date. 

Origin. 

Sweet Sorghum—Holcus sacchara- 
tus ( 1 ). 

(?) 

Tropical Africa (?). 

Coracan—Eleusine coracana (1). 

B. 

India. 

Rice—Oryza sativa (1). 

A. 

India, southern China (?). 

2. Tartous Use 

’S, 

Eoppy—Papaver somniferum (1). 

B. 

Derived from P. setiferum of 
the Mediterranean basin. 

White Mustard—Sinapis alba (1). 

B. 

Temperate and southern 

Black Mustard—Sinapis nigra (1). 

B. 

Europe, north of Africa, 


Gold of Pleasure—Camelina sativa 
(!)• 

Herbaceous Cotton—Gossypium hcr- 
baccnm, 5 ( 1 ). 

Tree Cotton—Gossypium arboreum, 5* 

Arabian Coffee—Coffea arabica, 5 . 

Liberian Coffee—Coffea liberica, 5* 

Sesame—Sosamum indicum (1). 

Nutmeg—Slyristica fragrans, $. 

Castor-Oil Plant — Ricinns com¬ 
munis, 5 . 

Walnut—Juglans regia, 5* 

Black Pepper—Piper nigram, 5- 

Long Pepper—Piper loijgnm, 5* 

Me^cinal Pepper — Piper officina¬ 
lis, B- 

Betel Pepper—Piper Betio, 5. 

Areea Nut—Arcca Catocliu, 5» 

Cocoa Nut—Cocos nucifera, 5- 


B. (?) 

B. 

B.(?) 

C. 

C. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

(?) 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
(?) 


4 *-- 

Temperate Europe, Cau- 
casus, Siberia. 

India. 

Upper Egypt. 

Tropical Africa, Mozam¬ 
bique, Abyssinia, Guinea. 
Guinea Angola. 

Snncla Isles. 

Moluccas. 

Abyssinia, Sennaar, Kordo- 
fan. 

Eastern tempcralo Europe, 
temperate Asia. 

India. 

India. 

Malay Archipelago. 

Malay Archipelago. 

Malay Archipelago. 

Malay Archipelago (?), Poly¬ 
nesia (?). 


SPECIES OP AMERICAN ORIGIN. 
Clltiv.sted roR the Uxdergbov.nd Parts. 

Arracaoba—Arracacha oscnlcnta, Z E. 

( 1 ). 

Jerusalem Artichoke — ndianlhus E. (?) 

tuberosus, If. 

Potato—Solanum tuberosum, if. E. 

Sweet Potato—Convolvulus batatas, D. 

J' 

Manioc—Manihot ntilissima, 5- E. 

Arrowroot—Mavanta arundinacca, if. (?) 


Now Granada (?). 

North America (Indiana). 

Chili, Pern (?). 

Tropical America (whore r). 


East of tropical Bmzil. 
Tropical (continental ?) 
America. 



GENERAL TABLE OF SPECIES, 



CVLTIVATED FOB THE StEMS OB LEAVES, 


and duration. 


Hate—Ilex paro^ariensis, 5 . 

Coca— Erythroxylon Coca, 5- 
Qainine—Cinchona Calisaya, 5* 
Crown Bark—Cinchona officinalis, 5* 
Eed Cinchona Bark—Cinchona suc- 
cirubm, 5* 

Nicotiana Tabacnm (1). 

Tobacco— 

Nicotiana rustica (1). 
American Aloe—Agave americana, 5 



D. 

0 . 

F. 

F. 

F. 

D. 

E. 
£. 


Origin, 


Pnmgiiay and wOEtorii 

liruzil. 

East of Pem and Bolivia. 

Bolivia, soutlicrn Peru. 

Ecuador (province of Loxa). 

Ecuador (province of 

Cnenca). 

Ecuador and neighbouring’ 
countries. 

Mexico (?), Texas (?), Cali- 
foruia (i'). 

Mexico. 


Cultivated for toe Fruits. 


Sweet Sep—Anona squamosa, 5* 

Soar Sop—Anona muricata, 5- 
Custard Apple —Anona reticulata, 5- 

Chirimoya—Anona Chcrimolia, 5* 
Mammee Apple — Mammca amcri* 
cana, 5 * 

Cashew Nut—Anacardinm occiden* 
tale, 5 - 

Virgmian Strawberry—Fragaria vir- 

giniann. 

Chili Strawberry—Fragaria chilocn- 
sis, 7 . 

Onava—Psidinm guayava, 5 * 
Pumpkin and Sqna^ — Cnenrbita 
Pepo and Molopopo (1). 

Friokly Bear ~ Opuntia ficos in< 
dica. 5 . 

Chocho—Scohiom cdnlo (1). 
Star-Apple—ChrysophyllumCaTnito, 

5- 

Caimito—Lncnma Cnimito, 5* 
Harmalade Blum—•Lncnmu mam- 
inosa, 5 . 

Sapodilla—Sapota aebras, 5* 
Persimmon—Dio^pyros virgininua, 

5* 

Anm^^Capsioum—Capsicum annnnm 

Shrobby Capsicum—Capeicnm fmtes- 
cens, S. 


i’O 

(?) 

B. 

(?) 

(?) 

F. 

F. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 
E. 

E. 

F. 
E. 
E. 


West India Isles. 

West India Isles. 

West Ijidia Isles, Now 
Granada. 

Ecuador, Peru (?). 

West India Isles. 

Tropical America. 

Tempemto North America. 

Chili. 

Continental tropical Amorica. 
Temperate North America. 

Mexico. 

Mexico (P), Control Americtt. 
West India Isles, Panama. 

Pom. 

Valley of the Orinoco. 

Campcachy, Isthmus of 
Panama, Voneznola. 
Eastern States of America. 

Brazil (?). 

From the east of Porn to 
Bahia. 
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Name and duration. 

Date. 

Origin. 

Tomato—Lycopcrsicum esculentum 
( 1 ). 

E. 

Peru. 

Avocado Pear—Persoa gratissima, §. 

E. 

Mexico. 

Papaw—Papaya vulgaris, 5 . 

E. 

West Indies,Central America. 

Pine-Apple—Amanassa sativa, 

E. 

Mexico, Central America, 
Panama, New Granada, 
Guiana (?), Bahia (?). 


Cultivated foe the Seeds. 


1. Nutritions. 


■Cacao—Theobroma Cacao, 5 . 

Sugar Beau—Phascolus lunatns, y. 
Quinoa—Chenopodiam quinoa ( 1 ). 

Maize—Zea mays (1). 


D. 

E. 
E. 

D. 


Amazon and Orinoco Valley, 
Panama (?), Yucatan (P). 
Brazil. 

New Granada, Peru (?), 
Chili (P). 

New Granada (?). 


2. Uses. 


Amotto—Bixa orcllana. 

Barbados Cotton—Gossypium barba* 
dense, 5 * 

Earth Nuts—Arachis hypogaca (1). 
Madia—Madia sativa (1). 




Tropical America. 
NowGranada(?),Mexico (P), 
West Indies. 

Brazil (?). 

Chili, California. 


CBYrTOG.\U CULTIVATED FOE THE WHOLE PLANT. 
Mushroom—Agaricus campcstris,y. ) C.‘ | Northern hemisphere. 

Species op Unknown or entirely Unceutain Obigin. 

Common Haricot—Phascolus vulgaris (1), 

Musk Gourd—Cncurbita moschata (1). 

Jig-leaved Gourd—Cucm'bita licifolia, y. 


CHAPTER TL 

GKNERAL OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Aytkle I .—Regions where Cultivated Plants originated. 

In the hegiuuing of the nineteenth century, the origin 
of most of our cultivated species was unknown. Linnaius 
made no efforts to discover it, and subsequent authors 
merely copied the vague or erroneous cxpi-cssions by 
which he indicated their habitatious. Alexander von 
Humboldt expressed the true state of the science in 1807, 
when he said, “ Tlie origin, the first home of the plants 
most useful to man, and which have accompanied liim 
•from the- remotest epochs, is a secret as impenetrable as 
the dwellnig of all our domestic animals. . . . We do 
not know what region produced spontaneously wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye. The plants which constitute the 
natural riches of all the inhabitants of the tropics, tlie 
banana, the papaw, the manioc, and maize, have never 
been found in a wild state. The potato presents the 
same phenomenon.” * 

At the present day, if a few cultivated species have 
not yet been seen in a wild state, this is not the case with 
the immense majority. We know at least, most ii*c- 
•luently, from what country they first came. This was 
already the result of my work of 1855, which moderi. 
more extensive research has confiimed in almost all 
points. This research lias been applied to 247 species, 

* Easai sur la Giographie des Plantes, p. 28. 

perhaps rather very distinct 
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cultivated on a large scale by agriculturists, or in 
kitchen gardens and orchards. I might have added a 
few rarely cultivated or but little known, or of which 
the cultivation has been abandoned; but the statistical 
results would be essentially the same. 

Out of the 247 species which I have studied, the old 
world has furnished 199, America 45, and three are still 
uncertain. 

No species was common to the tropical and austral 
regions of the two hemispheres before cultivation. 
Allium schoiTioprasxim, the hop {Humulus liipxdxis)^ 
the strawbeiTy (Fragaria %'isca), the cun'ant (Ribes 
'i'lLhrum), the chestnut {Castanea vulgaris), and the 
mushroom {Agaricus campestris), were common to the 
northern regions of the old and new worlds. I have 
reckoned them among the species of the old world, since 
their principal habitation is there, and there they were 

first cultivated. 

A gi'eat number of species originated at once in 
Europe and Western Asia, in Europe and Siberia, in the 
Mediterranean basin and Western Asia, in India and 
the Asiatic archipelago, in the West Indies and Mexico, 
in these two regions and Columbia, in Peru and Brazil,, 
or in Peru and Columbia, etc., etc. They may be counted 
in the table. This is a proof of the impossibility of sub¬ 
dividing the continents and of classing the islands in 
well-defined natural regions. Whatever be the method 
of division, there will always be species common to two, 
three, four, or more regions, and othei’s confined to a 
small portion of a single countiy. The same facts may 
be observed in the case of uncultivated species. 

A noteworthy fact is the absence in some countries 
of indigenous cultivated plants. For instance, we have 
none from the arctic or antarctic regions, where, it is 
tme, the floras consist of but few species. The United' 
States, in spite of their vast tendtory, which will soon 
support hundreds of millions of inhabitants, only yields, 
as nutritious plants worth cultivating, the Jerusalem 
artichoke and the gourds. _ Zizana ccquatica, which 
the natives gathered wild, is a grass too infei'ior to- 
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our cereals and to rice to make it worth the trouble of 
planting it. They had a few bulbs and edible berries, 
but they have not tried to cultivate them, having early 
received the maize, which was worth far more. 

Patagonia and the Cape have not furnished a single 
species. Australia and New Zealand have furnished one 
tree, Eiwalyptus glohidiis, and a vegetable, not very 
nutiitious, the Tetmgonia. Their floras were entirely 
wanting in graminae similar to the cereals, in leguminous 
plants with edible seeds, in Crucifene with fleshy roots.^ 
In the moist tropical region of Australia, rice and 
Alocasia macrorhiza have been found wild, or perliaps 
naturalized, but the greater part of the country sutlers 
too much from drought to allow these species to become 
widely difiused. 

In general, the austral regions had very few annuals, 
and among their restricted number none offered evident 
advantages. Now annual species are the easiest to cul¬ 
tivate. Tliey have played a great part in the ancient 
agriculture of other countries. 

In short, the original distribution of cultivated species 
was very unequal. It had no proportion with the needs 
of maa or the extent of territory* 


ArheU //.—Humber and Nature of Cultivated Species at 

Different Epochs. 


The species marked A in the table on pp. 437-44G 
must be regarded as of very ancient cultivation. They 
are forty-four in number. Some of the species marked 
15 are probably as ancient, though it is impossible to 
prove it. ^ The five American species marked D are prob¬ 
ably cultivated as early as those in the category C or 
the most ancient in the category B, * 

M might be supposed, the species A are especially 
plants provided with roots, seeds, and fruits proper for 
the food of man. Afterwards come a few species having 


Australia by Sir J Hooker 
nora Xa^mama, p. ox.; and Beatham, Flora AwtralieZis, vii. p. 156. * 

2 G 
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fruits agreeable to the taste, or textile, tinctorial, oil- 
producing plants, or yielding stimulating drinks by 
infusion or fermentation. There are among these only 
two green vegetables, and no fodder. The orders which 
predominate are the Cruciferse, Leguminosse, and Gra- 
minaceje. 

The number of annuals is twenty-two out of the 
forty-four, or fifty per cent. Out of five American species 
marked D, two are annuals. In the category A, there 
are two biennials, and D has none. Among all the 
Phanerogams the annuals are not more than fifty per 
cent., and the biennials one or at most two per cent. ^ It 
is clear that at the beginning of civilization plants which 
yield an immediate return are most prized. ^ They ofier, 
moreover, this advantage, that their cultivation is easily 
diffused or increased, either because of the abundancfe of 
seed, or the same species may be grown in summer in the 
north, and in winter or all the year round in the tropics. 

Herbaceous perennial plants are rare in categories A 
and D. They are only from two to four per cent., 
unless we include Bvctssicd olcTCtcca, and the variety of 
fiax which is usually perennial {L. angustifolium), culti¬ 
vated by the Swiss lake-dwellers. In nature herbaceous 
perennials constitute about forty per cent, of tlie Phane¬ 
rogams.^ 

A and D include twenty ligneous species out of forty- 
nine, that is about forty-one per cent. They are in the 
proportion of forty-three per cent, of the Phanerogams. 

Thus the earliest husbandmen employed chiefly 
annuals or biennials, rather fewer woody species, and far 
fewer herbaceous perennials. These diflerences are due 
to the relative facility of cultivation, and the proportion 
of the evidently useful species in each division. 

The species of the old world marked B have been in 
cultivation for more than two thousand years, but per¬ 
haps some of them belong to category A. The American 

* The proportions which I give for the Phanerogams collectively are 
based upon an approximative calculation, made with the 
two hundred pages of Stoudel’s Nomenclator. Ihey are justified by 
the comparison with several llorua. 
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species marked E were cultivated before the discoveries 
of Columbus, perhaps for more than two thousand years. 
Many other species marked (?) in the table date probably 
from an ancient epoch, but as they chielly exist in 
countries without a literature and without archaeological 
records we do not know their history. It is useless to 
insist upon such doubtful categories; on the other band, 
the plants which we know to liavc been first cultivated 
in the old world less than two thousand years ago, and in 
America since its discovery, may be compared with plants 
of ancient cultivation. 


These species of modern cultivation number sixty-one 
in the old world, marked C, and six in Americas marked 
F; sixty-seven in all. 

Classed according to their duration, they number 
thirty-seven per cent, annuals, seven to eight per cent, 
biennials, thirty-three per cent, herbaceous perennials, 
and twenty-two to twenty-three per cent, woodv species. 

The proportion of annuals or biennials is also here 
larger than in the whole number of plants, but it is not 
^ large as among species of very ancient cultivation. 
The proportions ot perennials and woody species are less 
than in the whole vegetable kingdom, but they are hirrher 
than among the species A, of very ancient cultivation! 

The plants cultivated for less than two thousand 
years arc chiefly artificial fodders, which the ancients 
scarcely knew ; then biilb-s. vegetables, medicinal plants 
(Cinchonas); plants with edible fruits, or nutritious seeds 
(buckwheats) or aromatic seeds (coffee). 

Mem have not discovered and cultivated within the last 
two thousand years a single species which can rival maize 
rice, the sweet potato, the potato, the bread-fruit, the date 

from thip^* fsorghums the banana, soy. These date 
liom three, four or five thousand years, perhaps even in 

some c^es SIX thousand years. The species fii-st culti- 
vated during the Gneco-Roman civilization and later 
nearly all answer to more varied or more refined needs 
A great dispersion of the ancient species from one country 
to another took place, and at the same time a selection of 
the best varieties developed in each species. The introdue 
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tions vithin the last two thousand years took place in a 
very irregular and inteimittent manner. I cannot quote 
a single sjjecies cultivated for the first time after that date 
hy the Chinese, the great cultivators of ancient times. 
The peoples of Southern and Western Asia innovated in 
a certain degree by cultivating the buckwheats, several 
cucurbitacem, a few alliums, etc. In Europe, the Romans 
and several peoples in the Middle Ages introduced the 
cultivation of a few vegetables and fruits, and that of 
several fodders. In Africa a few species were then first 
cultivated separately. After the voyages of Vasco di 
Gama and of Columbus a rapid diffusion took place of 
the species already cultivated in either hemisphere. 
These transports continued during three centuries with¬ 
out any introduction of new species into cultivation. 
In the two or three hundred yeare which preceded the 
discovery of America, and the two hundred which fol¬ 
lowed, tile number of cultivated species remained almost 
stationary. The American strawberries, Diospyros vir- 
giniana, sea-kale, and Tetragonia expansa introduced m 
the eighteenth century, have but little importance. We 
must come to the middle of the present century to find 
new cultures of any value from the utilitarian point of 
view, such as Eucalyptus globulus of Australia and the 

Cinchonas of South America. 

The mode of introduction of the latter species .shows 
the great change which has taken place in the means of 
transport. Previously the cultivation of a plant began 
in the country wliere it existed, whereas the Australian 
Eucalyptus was first planted and sown in Algeria, and 
the Cinclionas of America in the south of Asia. Up to 
our own day botanical or private gaidens had onlj 
diffused species already cultivated somewliere; now they 
introduce absolutely new cultures. The royal garden at 
Kew is distinguished in this respect, and other botanical 
gardens and acclimatization societies in England and else¬ 
where are making similar attempts. It is probable that 
tropical countries will greatly proHt by this in the course 
of a century. Others will also find their advantage from 
the growing facility in the transport oi commodities. 
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When a species lias been once cultivated, it is rarely, 
perhaps never completely, abandoned. It continues to 
be here and there cultivated in backward countries, or 
those whose climate is especially favourable. I have 
passed over some of these species which are nearly 
abandoned, such as dyer's woad thu'to}‘ia),msi\\o\v 

sylvestris), a vegetable used by the Romans, and 
certain medicinal plants formerly much used, such as 
fennel, cummin, etc., but it is certain that they are still 
grown in some places. 

The competition of species causes the cultivation of 
some to diminish, of others to increase; besides, vegetable 
dyes and medicinal plants are rivalled by the discoveries 
of chemists. Woad, madder, indigo, mint, and several 
simples must give way before the invasion of chemical 
products. It is possible that men may succeed in making 
oil, sugar, and dour, as honey, butter, and jellies are 
already made, without employing organic substances. 
Nothing, for instance, would more completely change 
agricultural conditions than the manufacture of Hour 
from its known inorganic elements. In the actual state 
of science, there are still products which will be more and 
more required of the vegetable kingdom ; these are tex¬ 
tile substances, tan, indiarubber, gutta-percha, and certain 
s})ices. As the forests where these are found are gradu¬ 
ally destroyed, and these substances are at the same time 
more in demand, there will be the greater inducement to 
cultivate certain species. 

These usually belong to tropical countries. It is in 
these regions also, particularly in South America, that 
fruit trees will be more cultivated—those of the order 
Anonaceae for instance, of which the natives and botanists 
already recognize the value. Probably the number of 
plants suitable for fodder, and of forest trees which can 
live in hot dry countries, will be increased. The addi¬ 
tions will not be numerous in temperate climates, nor 
especially in cold regions. 

From these data and reflections it is probable that at 
the end of the nineteenth centuiy men will cultivate on 
a large scale and for use about three hundred species. 
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Tliis is a small proportion of the one hundred and twenty 
or one hundred and forty thousand in the vegetable 
kingdom; but in the animal world the proportion of 
creatures subject to the will of man is far smaller. 
There are not perhaps more than two hundred species of 
domestic animals—that is, reared for our use,—and the 
animal kingdom reckons millions of species. In the 
great class of molluscs the oyster alone is cultivated, and 
in that of the Articulata, which counts ten times more 
species than the vegetable kingdom, we can only name 
the bee and two or three silk-producing insects. Doubt¬ 
less the number of species of animals and vegetables 
which may be reared or cultivated for pleasure or 
curiosity is very large: witness menageries and zoolo¬ 
gical and botanical gardens, but T am only speaking here 
of useful plants and animals, in general and customary 
employment. 


Article III .—Cultivated Plants known or not known in a 

Wild State. 

Science has succeeded in discovering the geographical 
oiigin of nearly all cultivated species; but there is less 
progress in the knowledge of species in a natural state— 
that is wild, far from cultivation and dwellings. There 
are species which have not been discovered in this 
condition, and others whose specific identity and truly 
wild condition are doubtful. 

In the following enumeration I have classed the 
species according to the degree of certainty as to the 
wild character, and the nature of the doubts where such 
exist.' 

1. Spontaneous species, that is wild, seen by several 
botanists far from dwellings and cultivation, with every 
appearance of indigenous plants, and under a form identical 
with one of the cultivated varieties. These are the 

* The species in italics are of very ancient cultivation (A or D\ 
those tnnrked with an asterisk have been Jess than two thousand years 
in cultivation (C or F)* 
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species -which are not enumerated below; they are ICD 
in number. 

Among these 169 species, 31 belong to the categories 
A and D, of very ancient cultivation, 56 have been in 
cultivation less than two thousand years, C, and the 
others are of modern or unknown date. 

2. Seen and gathered in the same conditions, but by 
a single botanist in a single locality. Three species. 

Cucurbita maxima,i'^a6a vulgaris,Kicotiana'fubacum. 

3. Seen and mentioned but not gathered in the same 
conditions by one or two authors and botanists, more or 
less ancient, who may have been mistaken. Two species. 

Carthamus iinciorius, Triticuru vuLgarc. 

4. Gathered wild by botanists in several localities 
under a form slightly different to those which are culti¬ 
vated, but which most authors have no hesitation in 
classing with the species. Four species. 

Olea euTopana, Oryza saliva, Solanum tuberosum, 
Vitis vinifera. 

5. Wild, gathered by botanists in several localities 
under forms considered by some botanists as constituting 
different species, while others treat them as varieties. 
Fifteen species. 

Allium ampeloprasum porrum, Cichorium Endivia, 
var.. Crocus sativus, var., •Cucumis melo, Cucurbita 
Pepo, Helianthus tuberosus, Latuca scariola sativa, 
Linum usitatissim/am annuum, Lycopersicum esculen- 
tium, Papaver somniferum, Pyrus nivalis var., ^Kibes 
grossularia, Solanum Melongena, *Spinacia oleracea var., 
Triticum monococcum. 

6 . Subspontaneous, that is half-wild, similiar to one 
or other of the cultivated forms, but possibly plants 
escaped from cultivation, judging from the locality. 
Twenty-four species. 

Agava americana, Amarantus gangeticus, Amygdalus 
persim, Areca catechu, 'Avena orientalis, Avena sativa, 
•Cajanus indicus, Ocev arietinum, Citrus decumana^ 
Cucurbita moschata, Dioscorea japonica, Ervum Ervilia* 
Ervum lens, Fagopyrum emarginatum, Gossypium bar- 
badense, Holcus saccharatus, Holcus sorghvm, Indigofera 
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tinctoria, Lepidum sativum, Maranta arundinacea, Nico- 
tiaiia rusfcica, Panictim miliaceum, Raphauus sativus, 
ypergula arvensis. 

7. Subspontaneous like the preceding, but different 
enough from the cultivated varieties to lead the majority 
of authoi's to regard them as distinct species. Three 
species. 

•AJlium ascalonicum (variety of A. cepa ?), Allium 
scorodoprasum (variety of A. sativum ?). Seeale cereale 
(variety of one of the perennial species of Seeale ?). 

8 . Not discovered in a wild state nor even Iialf-wild, 
derived perhaps from cultivated species at the beginning 
of agriculture, but too different not to be commonly 
regarded as distinct species. Three species. 

Hordeum hexastichon (derived from H. distichon ?), 
Bordeum vulgare (derived from H. distichont), Tmticv/ni 
spelta (derived from T. vulgare ?) 

9. Not discovered in a wild state nor even half-wild, 
but originating in countries which are not completely 
explored, and belonging perhaps to little-known wild 
species of these countries. Six species. 

Arachishypogea, Carophyllus aromaticus, Convohmlus 
batatas, *Dolichos lubia, Manihot utilissima, Phaseolus 
vulgaris. 

10. Not found in a wild state, nor even half-wild, 
but originating in countries which are not sufficiently 
explored, or in similar countries which cannot be defined, 
more different than the latter from known wild species. 
Eighteen species. 

Amorphophallus konjak, Arracacha esculenta, Bras- 
sica chinensis, Capsicum annuum, Chenopodium quinoa,^ 
Citrus nobilis, Cucurbita ficifolia, Dioscorea alata, Dios- 
corea Batatas, Dioscorea sativa, Eleusine coracana, Lucuma 
inummosa, Nephelium Litchi, *Pisum sativum, Saccharum 
officinarum, Sechium edule, •Tricosanthes anguina, Zea 
viays. 

Total 247 species. 

• Since this list was printed, I hare been informed that the qninoa 
is wild in Chili. Some of tbo figures need modiilcation in consequence 
of Cliis error. 
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These figures show that there arc 193 species known 
to be wild, 27 doubtful, as half-wild, and 27 not found 
wild. 

I believe that these last will be found some time or 
other, if not under one of the cultivated forms, at least in 
an allied form called species or variety according to the 
author. To attain this result tropical countries will 
have to be more thoroughly explored, collectors m\ist 
be more attentive to localities, and more floras must be 
published of countries now little known, and good mono- 
graph.s of certain genera based upon the characters whicli 
vary least in cultivation. 

A few species having their origin in countries fairly 
well explored, and which it is impossible to confound 
with others because each is unique in its genus, have not 
been found wild, or only once, which leads us to suppo.se 
that they are extinct in nature, or rapidly becoming so. 
I allude to maize and the bean (see pp. 387 and 31G). I 
mention also in Article IV. other plants which appear 
to be becoming extinct in the last few thousand years. 
These last belong to genera which contain many species, 
which renders the hypothesis less probable but, on the 
other hand, they are rarely seen at a distance from culti¬ 
vated ground, and they hardly ever become natiiralized, 
that is wild, which shows a certain feebleness or a 
tendency to become the prey of animals and parasites. 

The C7 species cultivated for less than two thousand 
years (C, F) are all found wild, except the species marked 
with an asterisk, which have not been found or which 
are subject to doubts. This is a proportion of eighty- 
three pel' cent. 

What is more remarkable is that the great majority 
of species cultivated for more than four thousand years 
(A), or in America for three thousand or four thousand 
years (D), still exist wild in a form identical with some 
one of the cultivated varieties. Their number is thirty- 
one out of forty-nine, or sixty-three per cent. In cate¬ 
gories 9 and 10 there are only two of these species of 

' For reasons which I cannot hero express, monotypical cenera are 
for the most part iu process of extinction. 
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very ancient cultivation, or four per cent., and these are 
two species which probably exist no longer as wild plants. 

I believed, a 'prioH, that a great number of the 
species cultivated for more than four thousand years 
would have altered from their original condition to such 
a degree that they could no longer be recognized among 
wild plants. It appears, on the contrary, that the forms 
anterior to cultivation have commonly remained side by 
side with those which cultivators employed and propa¬ 
gated from century to century. This may be explained 
in two ways: 1. The period of four thousand years 
is short compared to the duration of most of the specific 
forms in phanerogamous plants. 2. The cultivated 
species receive, outside of cultivated ground, continual 
reinforcements from the seeds which man, birds,^ and 
difierent natural agents disperse and transport in a 
thousand ways. Naturalizations produced in this manner 
often confound the wild plants with the cultivated ones, 
and the more easily that they fertilize each other since 
they belong to the same species. This fact is clearly 
demonstrated in the case of a plant of tlie old world 
cultivated in America, in gardens, and which, later, 
becomes naturalized on a large scale in the open country 
or the woods, like the cardoon at Buenos Ayres, and the 
oranges in several American countries. Cultivation 
widens areas, and supplements the deficits which the 
natural reproduction of the species may present. There 
are, however, a few exceptions, which are worth men¬ 
tioning in a separate article. 

AHicle. 7F.—Cultivated Plants which are Extinct, or 
becoming Extinct in a Wild State. 

These species to which I allude present thi'ee remark¬ 
able characters:— 

1. They have not been found wild, or only once or 
twice, and often doubtfully, although the regions whence 
they come have been visited by several botanists. 

2. They have not the faculty of sowing themselves, 
and propagating indefinitely outside cultivated ground. 
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In other terms, in such cases they do not pass out of the 

condition of adventitious plants. 

3. It cannot be supposed that they are derived within 
historic times from certain allied species. 

These three charactei's are found united in the follow¬ 
ing species:—Bean {Faha vuff/a'i'is), chick-pea {Cicer 
arietinxiAn), ervilla {Ex'vum Eruilia), lentil {Ervurm lens), 
tobacco {Nicotiana tahacum)^ wheat {Triiicura vul- 
gare), maize (Zea mays). The sweet potato {Convol- 
vuLxjbs batatas) should be added if the kindred species 
were better known to be distinct, and the cartliamine 
{Carthamus tinctoHiLs) if the interior of Arabia had been 
explored, and we had not found a mention of the plant 
in an Arabian author. 

All these species, and probably others of little-known 
countries or genera, appear to be extinct or on their way 
to become so. Supposing they ceased to be cultivated, 
they would disappear, whereas the majority of culti¬ 
vated plants have become somewhere naturalized, and 
would persist in a wild state. 

The seven species mentioned just now, excepting 
tobacco, have seeds full of fecula, which are the food of 
birds, rodents, and different insects, and have not the 
power of passing entire through their alimentary canal. 
This is probably the sole or principal cause of their 
inferiority in the struggle for existence. 

Thus my researche.s into cultivated plants show that 
certain species are extinct or becoming extinct since the 
historical epoch, and that not in small islands but on 
vast continents without any great modifications of 
climate. This is an important result for the history of 
all organic beings in all epochs. 


AHicle V .—Concluding Hemarks. 

I. Cultivated plants do not belong to any particular 
category, for they belong to fifty-one different families. 
They are, however, all phanerogamous except the mush¬ 
room {Agarvius camvestris). 
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2. The characters which have most varied in cultiva¬ 
tion are, beginning with the most variable: a. The size, 
form, and colour of the fleshy parts, whatever organ they 
belong to (root, bulb, tubercle, fruit, or seed), and the 
abundance of fecula, sugar, and other substances which 
are contained in these parts; b. The number of seeds, 
which is often in inverse ratio to the development of the 
fleshy parts of the plant; c. The form, size, or pubes¬ 
cence of the floral organs which persist round the fruits 
or seeds; cl. Tlie rapidity of the phenomena of vegeta¬ 
tion—whence often results the quality of ligneous or 
herbaceous plants, and of perennial, biennial, or annual. 

The stems, leaves, and flowers vary little in plants 
cultivated for those organs. The last formations of 
each yearly or biennial growth vary most; in other 
terms, the results of vegetation vary more than the 
organs which cause vegetation. 

3. I have not observed the slightest indication of an 
adaptation to cold. When the cultivation of a species 
advances towards the north (maize, flax, tobacco, etc.), it 
is explained by the production of early varieties, which 
can ripen before the cold season, or by the custom pf 
cultivating in the north, in summer, the species which in 
the south are sown in winter. The study of the northern 
limits of wild species had formerly led me to the same 
conclusion, for they have not changed within historic 
times although the seeds are carried frequent!}'- and 
continually to the north of each limit. Periods of more 
than four or five thousand years, or changements of form 
and duration, are needed apparently to produce a modifi¬ 
cation in a plant which will allow it to support a greater 
degree of cold. 

4. The classification of varieties made by agricul¬ 
turists and gardeners are generally based on those 
characters which vary most (form, size, colour, taste of 
the fleshy parts, beard in the ears of corn, etc.). Botanists 
are mistaken when they follow this example; they 
sliouid consult those more fixed characters of the organs 
for the sake of which the species are not cultivated. 

5. A non-cultivated species being a group of more or 
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less similar forms, among which subordinate groups may 
often be distinguished (races, varieties, sub-varieties), it 
may have happened that two or more of these slightly 
diti’ering forms may have been introduced into cultiva¬ 
tion. This must have been the case especially when the 
habitation of a species is extensive, and yet more when 
it is disjunctive. The first case is probably that of the 
cabbage {Brassica), of flax, bird-cherry {Pvnnun aiu'um), 
the common pear, etc. The second is probably that of 
the gourd, the melon, and trefoil haricot, which existed 
previous to cultivation both in India and Africa. 

6. No distinctive character is known between a 
naturalized plant which arose several generations back 
from a cultivated plant, and a wild plant sprung from 
plants which have ahvaj's been wild. In an}' case, in the 
transition from cultivated plant to wild plant, the par¬ 
ticular features which are propagated by grafting are not 
preserved by seedlings. For instance, the olive tree which 
has became wild is the oleaster, the pear bears smaller 
fruits, the Spanish chestnut yields a common fruit. For 
the rest, the forms naturalized from cultivated species 
have not yet been sufhciently observed from generation 
to generation. M. Sagot has done this for the vine. 
It would be interesting to compare in the same manner 
with their cultivated forms Citrus, Pei'sica, and the 
cardoon, naturalized in America, far from their original 
home, as also the Agave and the prickly pear, wild in 
America, with their naturalized varieties in the old world. 
We should know exactly what persists after a temporary 
state of cultivation. 

7. A species may have had, previous to cultivation, a 
restricted habitation, and subsequently occupy an im¬ 
mense area as a cultivated and sometimes a naturalized 
plant. 

8. In the history of cultivated plants, I have noticed 
no trace of communication between the peoples of the old 
and new worlds before the discovery of America by 
Columbus. The Scandinavians, who had pushed their 
excursions as far as the north of the United States, and 
the Basques of the Middle Ages, who followed whales 
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perliaps as far as America, do not seem to have trans¬ 
ported a single cultivated species. Neither has the Gulf 
Stream produced any effect. Between America and 
Asia two transports of useful plants perhaps took place, 
the one by man (the Batata, or sweet potato) the other 
by the agency of man or of the sea (the cocoa-nut palm). 
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Abi, 285 

Agava americana, 153 
Alexanders, 91 
Alexandrine clover, 107 
Alligator pear, 292 
Allium Ampelopmsiim, 101 
■' Aecalonicum, C8 

-Cepa, 66 

-fistulosam, 68 

-sativum, 63 

' Schsenoprasum, 72 
^— Scorodoprasum, 71 
“Almond, 218 
Alocasia niacrorhiza, 75 
Aloe, American, 153 
Amarantos frumcntaceus, 852 

-gangoticus, 100 

American Aloe, 153 

-indigoes, 137 

Anio»|)hopliaUus Konjak, 76 

-Ilivieri, 76 

Amjgdalns communis, 218 

--Persica, 221 

Anacardium occidontale, 198 
Ananassa sativa, 311 
Andropogon saccharatas, 882 

-Sorgbum, 380 

Angular Luffa, 371 
Augurian cucumber, 267 
Annual capsicum, 289 
Anona Cberimolia, 174 

-muricata, 168,173 

-reticulata, 174 

-squamosa, 168 

Autliriaous Oerefio lum, 90 


Apd, 75 

^ium graveolens, 90 
^ple, 233 

■ , custard, 168, 174 

"■ , Malay, 241 

-, oiammec, 189 

-, pine, 311 

, star, 285 
' , sugar, 108 

-, Tahiti, 202 

Apricot, 215 
Arab tea, 134 
Arachis bypoga>a, 411 
Arcca catechu, 427 
Armeniaca vulgaris, 215 
Arnotto, 401 
Arracacha esculenta, 40 
Arrowroot, 81 
Artichoke, 92 

-, Jerusalem, 42 

Artocarpus incisa, 298 

-integrifolia, 299 

Arum csculentum, 73 

-macrorUizon, 75 

Aubergine, 287 
Avena orientalis, 373 

-sativa, 373 

-strigosa, 375 

Avocado pear, 292 


B 

Bambarra ground-nut, 347 
Banana, 304 
Barbados cotton, 408 
^O^eys, 867 
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Batatas edulis, 53 
Baiata mamtnosa, 57 
Bean, broad, 316 

■ , kidney, 338 
Beetroot, 58 
Benincasa, 268 
Beta vulgaris, 58 
Bird.cherry, 205 
Bird’s foot, 113 
Bitter orange, 183 
Bixa Orellana, 401 
Black currant, 278 
Brassica campestris, 36 
-Napus, 36 

■ oleracea, 36, 83 

-Rapa, 36 

Bread-fruit, 298 
Broad beau, 31^ 

Bromelia Ananas, 311 
Buckwheat, common, 348 

-, notch.seeded, 351 

-, Tartary, 353 

Bullace, 214 
Bullock’s heart, 174 

0 

Cabbage, 83 
Cacao, 313 
Cal'mito, 285 
Calabash, 245 
Cannabis sativa, 148 
Capsicum annuum, 289 

■ — frutescens, 290 
Cardoon, 92 
Carica Bapaya, 273 
Carob, 334 
Carthaniine, 164 
Cnryophyllus aromaticus, 161 
Cashew, 198 

Cassis, 278 

Castanea vulgaris, 353 
Castor.oil plant, 422 
Catha edulis, 134 
Celery, 89 

Cerasus vulgaris, 207 
Ceratuuia Siliqua, 334 
Chayote, 273 

Choiiopodium Quinoa, 851 
CbeiTy, bird, 205 
-, sour, 207 


Chervil, 90 
Chestnut, 353 
Chickling vetch, 110 
Chick-pea, 323 
Chicorium Endivia, 97 

-Intybus, 96 

Chicory, 96 
China grass, 146 
Chinese pear, 233 
Chirimoya, 174 
Chives, 72 
Chocho, 273 

Chrysophyllum CaVmito, 285 
Cinnamon, 146 

Cinnamonnm zeylanicum, 146 
Citron, 178 
Citrullus vnlgaris, 262 
Citrus Aurantium, 188 

-decumana, 177 

-medica, 178 

-nobilis, 188 

Clove, 161 

Clover, crimson, 106 

-, Egyptian, 107 

-, purple, 105 

Coca, 135 

Cochlcaria Armoracia, 33 
Cocoa-nut palm, 429 
Cocos nucifera, 429 
Coffee, 415 
Coffea arabica, 418 

■ liberica, 418 
Colocasia, 73 
Couvolvulus Batatas, 53 

-mammosa, 57 

Corchorus capsularis, 130 

— olitorius, 130 
Com salad, 91 
Com spurry, 114 
Cottou, Barbados, ‘108 

-, herbaceous, 452 

—, tree, 408 
Cress, garden, 166 
Crocus tiativum, 86 
Cucumber, 264 
Cucumis Anguria, 267 

-Melo, 258 

-sativas, 264 

Cucurbita citrullus, 262 
_ficifolia, 257 

■ Lagennria, 245 
-maxima, 249 
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Cacur'bita Melopepo, pepo, 253 
■ moschata, 257 
Currant, black, 278 

-, red, 277 

Costard apple, 1G8 
Cydonia vnlgaris, 236 
Cynara Cardancolus, 92 

-CytisQS Cajan, 332 

Soolymns, 92 

D 

Date>palm, 301 
Dioscorea, 76 
Dolicbos Lablab, 346 

-Labia, 347 

-Soja, 330 

Dyer’s indigo, 136 

E 

Egyptian clover, 107 

-lupin, 327 

' wheat, 259 
Elmis goineensis, 429 
Elensine Coracana, 384 
Endive, 97 
Ervilla, 107 
Ervnm Ervilin, 107 
■ lens, 821 

Erythroxylon Coca, 135 
Eugenia Jombos, 240 
—— malaccensis, 241 

P 

Faba vulgaris, 316 
Fagopyrum emorginntam, 351 

-esculentum, 348 

-tataricum, 360 

Fenugreek, 112 
Fiona Carica, 295 
Field-pea, 327 
Fig, 296 

Fig-leaved pumpkin, 257 
Fig, Indian, 274 
Flat>podded pea, 109 
FUx, 119 

Fragaria cbiloenaiB, 205 
— vesca, 203 

-virgiuiana, 205 

French honeysuckle, 104 


Garcinia Mangostano, 118 
Garden cress, 86 

-pea, 328 

Garlic, 63 
Glycine soya, 330 
—— Bubterranea, 347 
Gombo, 189 
Gooseberry, 276 
Gossypinm arboreum, 408 
■ barbadonse, 408 

■ ■ -• herbaceum, 402 
Gourd, 245, 249 

■ - —, snake, 273 

■, towel, 269 
Grass, China, 146 
Grass, guinea, 115 
Green gram, 346 
Guava, 241 


H 

Haricot bean, 338 
Hedysarium coronorium, 104 
Helianthus tnborosus, 42 
Hemp, 148 
Henna, 138 

Hibiscus esoulentus, 189 
Holcus sacoharatus, 362 
- Sorghum, 380 
Hop, 162 

Hordonm distichon, 367 
—— hexastichon, 369 

-vulgare, 368 

Horse-re^sh, 33 
Hnmulns Lupnlus, 162 


1 

Dex par^uariensis, 135 
Indian fig, 274 
Indigo, American, 187 

-, dyer’s, 136 

-, silver, 137 

Indigofera oigentea, 137 

-cerulea, 137 

—“ tinotoria, 136 
Ipomea mammosa, 57 

2 H 
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J 

Jack-fruit, 299 
Jambosa Malaccensis^ B41 
■ vulgaris, 240 
Jatropha manihot, 59 
Jerusalem artichoke, 42 
Juglans regia, 425 
Jujube, commoD, 194 

-, Indian, 197 

-, Lotus, 196 

Jute, 130 

K 

Kidney bean, 338 

-, moth, 344 

-, three-lobed, 345 

Kiery, 352 
Kbit, 134 
Konjak, 76 

li 

Lablab, 347 
Lagenaria vulgaris, 245 
Lamb’s lettuce, 91 
Lathyrus Cicera, 109 

-Ochrus, 110 

-sativus. 111 

Lattuca scariola, 95 
Lawsonia alba, 138 
Leek, 101 
Lemon, 178 
Lens escnlenta, 221 
Lentil, 321 
Lepidum sativum, 86 
Lettuce, 95 

-, lamb’s, 91 

Linum usitatissimum, 119 

Litobi, 314 

Longan, 315 

Lotos jujube, 196 

Lubia, 347 

Lucem, 102 

Lucuma Caimito, 265 

-mammosa, 286 

Lupin, 325 
Lupinus albus, 325 
■ termis, 327 

Lycopersicum esculcntum, 290 


11 

Madder, 41 
Madia sativa, 418 
Maize, 387 
Malay apple, 241 
Mammee, 199 

-americana, 189 

-Sapota, 286 

Mandarin, 188 
Mandubi, 411 
Mangifera indica, 200 
Mango, 200 
Mangosteen, 188 
Manioc, 59 

Manihot utilissima, 59 
Maranta arundinacea, 81 
Marmalade plum, 286 
Mat4,135 

Medicago sativa, 102 
Melon, £58 

-, pumpkin, 256 

■ , water, 262 

-, white gourd, 268 

Millet, common, 276 

-, ItaUan, 278 

Momordica cylindrica, 2C9 
Monkey-nut, 411 
Morus alba, 149 

-nigra, 152 

Mulberry, 149 
Mnng, 346 
Musk pumpkin, 356 
Myristica tograns, 419 

N 

Nephelium lappaceum, 3l5 

-litchi, 314 

— .. longana, 316 
New Zealand spinach, 89 
Nicotiana tabacum, 139 
Nutmeg, 419 

0 

Oats, 372 
Ochiu, 189 
Ochrus, 111 
Oil-palm, 429 
Olea europea, 279 
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OUve, 279 

Onion, 66 

-, spring or Welsh, 66 

Onobrychis sativo, 10-i 
Opoutia ficus Indica, 274 
Orange, 181 
- — , bitter, 185 

-, sweet, 183 

Omithopas sativos, 113 
Oryza sativa, 385 


P 

Palm, cocoa-nnt, 429 

-oil, 429 

Faniotim italicnm, 373 
—^ marimom, 115 
' miliaoeom, 376 
Papava somnifernm, 397 
Papaw, 293 
Papaya yolgaris, 293 
Parsley, 90 
Pea, 327 

-, field, 327 

-, garden, 328 

-not, 411 

-, pigeon, 382 

Peaob, 221 
Pear, 229 
—, avocado, 272 

\ -, Chinese, 233 

-, priokly, 274 

-, sand, 233 

-, snowy, 232 

Pepper, red, 288 
Persea gratissima, 292 
Persica mlgaris, 221 
Petroselinnm satiyum, 90 
Phaseolns aconitifolins, 345 

-Innatns, 344 

-Mnngo, 846 

-vulgaris, 388 

Phojnix daotylifera, 301 
Pigeon-pea, 382 » 

Pine*apple, 311 
Pistaobio not, 316 
Pistacia yera, 316 
Pisom arvcnse, 327 

-Ochrus, 111 

-satiyum, 328 

Plum, 211 


Polygonum emarglnatutn, 351 
—— fagopyrnni, 3-18 

-tataricuni, 353 

Pomegranate, 327 
Poppy, 397 

Portulaca oleracoa, 87 
Potato, 45 
■ , sweet, 83 

Prickly pear, 274 
I'runus Amygclalus, 218 

-Armeniaca, 215 

-avium, 205 

— - Corasns, 207 

’ domestica, 212 

' insititia, 214 

'■ ■ Pcrsica, 221 
Psidium gnayava, 241 
Pumpkin, fig-leaved, 257 

— musk or melon, 256 
Funica Granatam, 237 
Purslane, 87 

Pynis communis, 229 

— mains, 233 

-nivalis, 233 

—— siuousis, 233 


Q 

Quince, 236 
Quiuoa, 351 

E 

Badish, 29 
—, horse, 83 
Sambutan, 31$ 
Baphanns sativns, 29 
Bhus Coriaria, 183 
Bibes Grossularis, 276 

-nigrum, 278 

-rubrum, 277 

■' Uvu-orispa, 276 
Bice, 385 

Rioinus oommonia, 422 
Rocambole, 72 
Bose-apple, 240 
Rubia tiuotorom, 41 
Bye, 370 
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S 

Saccharatnm ofBcinale, 154 
Safiron, 166 
Sainfoin, 104 

-, Spanish, 104 

Salsify, 44 
Sapodilla, 286 
Sapota achras, 286 
Scandix cerefolinm, 90 
Scorzonera hispanica, 44 
Secale cereale, 370 
Sechiam edule, 272 
Sesame, 419 
Sesamam indicnm, 419 
Sotaria Italics, 380 
Shaddock, 177 

Shallot, 68 
Siam Sisaram, 39 
Skirret, 39 

Sroyrniom Olas-atrnm, 91 
Snake gonrd, 272 
Solanum Commersonii, 46 

-immite, 49 

— maglia, 49 
■ - taberosam, 45 
— TerracosQB, 49 
Sorghum saccharatus, 382 

-vulgaris, 380 

Sour sop, 173 
Soy, 330 

Spanish sainfoin, 104 
Spelt, 362 

Spergnla arvensis, 114 
Spinach, 98 

-, New Zealand, 87 

Spinacia oleracea, 98 
Spondias dulcis, 202 
Sparry, com, 114 
Strawberry, 203 

-, Chili, 205 

-, Virginian, 205 

Sngar apple, 168 
■ cane, 154 
Snmach, 133 
Sweet potato, 83 
-sop, 168 


T 

Tahiti apple, 202 
Tare, 108 
Tea, 117 

Tetragonia expansa, 89 
Thea sinensis, 117 
Theobroma Cacao, 313 
Tobacco, 139 
Towel gourd, 269 
Trigonella Fcenum^graecum, 
Trifolium Alexandrinum, 107 

-iacamatum, 146 

— pratense, 105 
Triticum sestlvum, 354 
- compositum, 369 

-dicoccum, 366 

-durum, 360 

-hybemum, 354 

—— moncoccum, 365 

-polonicum, 361 

-spelta, 262 

'■ ■ ■ vulgare, 364 
Turnip, 36 

V 

a 

Valerianella olitoria, 89 
Vetch, chickling, 110 
——, common, 108 
Vioia ervilla, 107 

-sativa, 108 

Vino, 191 
Vitis vinifera, 191 
Voandzeis subterranea, 347 

W 


Y 

Tams, 76 

Z 

Zea Mays, 387 
Zizyphus jujube, 197 
- Lotus, 196 
-vulgaris, 191 


Walnut, 245 
Wheats, 354 
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